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PREFACE. 




ra the occasion which has called the present volume 
into existence sufficiently explains why and with 
what object it has been written, it is unnecessary 
to offer any explanation on either point, and no 
more need therefore here be said than is 
required for the acknowledgment of valuable 
assistance received at the hands of many kind 
friends. 
The Author wishes accordingly to express his gratitude 
to Charles T. Boothman, Esq., whose wide and accurate informa- 
tion has supplied him with much important matter, especially in 
connection with the history of the Shireburns ; to Henry Weld- 
Blundell, Esq., for the loan of valuable original documents pre- 
served at Lulworth Castle ; to Miss Weld, of Leagram Hall, for 
transcripts of her late father's notes and tracings of his drawings ; 
to Lord Herries, for the use of MSS. in his collection at 
Everingham ; to Miss Wyse, for placing at his disposal the letters 
of her father, her uncle, and others, written in the early days of 



school-life at Stonyhurst ; to Mrs. Trappes-Lomax, for the loan of 
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letters and other documents from Clayton Hall ; and to Charles 
J. B. Trappes, Esq., for the gift of original deeds relating to the 
Stonyhurst property. 

The clever and ornamental tree exhibiting the pedigree of 
the College, designed and executed by Edmund Kirby, Esq., 
F.R.I.B.A., will doubtless speak for itself to the majority of those 
who examine it ; but lest there should be some who fail to 
gather the full significance of its various features, the following 
points may here be noted : — 

From a block of stone issues a tree, the combination 
forming a Rebus of the name Stonyhurst. The foliage is that of 
the oak, indicating the township in which the College stands 
( k At£'Atan= u Oak town"). From the branches are suspended shields 
bearing the arms of the towns wherein the College was at one 
time or other established on the Continent — St. Omers, Bruges, 
and Liege, — and beneath these another with those of the ancient 
owners of Stonyhurst (Shireburn and Bayley, quarterly). Over all 
is the Shireburn motto, Quant je puis, which, like the arms, has 
been adopted by the College. Intertwining ribbons bear the dates 
of the various settlements. The Rose, Thistle, ShamrocR, and 
Leek, on the upper surface of the base, indicate the essentially 
British character of the institution throughout its history. It may 
further be remarked that the Continental shields are of foreign 
shape, the Shireburn shield of English. 



PREFACE. xi 

It is a subject of much regret that we cannot include 
among our illustrations a portrait of Thomas Weld of Lulworth, 
to whom the College owes so much. Every effort has, however, 
been made to secure one, the portrait at Lulworth having been 
photographed for the purpose, through the kindness of Mr. Weld- 
Blundell and Miss Hughes. The condition of the original, 
unfortunately, made it impossible to obtain a reproduction that 
could be considered satisfactory. 

In conclusion must be noticed the skill and care with 
which the book has been produced by the publishers, Messrs. 
Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, who have certainly done all in 
their power to make it a worthy monument of Stonyhurst in its 
first century. 

J. G. 
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THE COLLEGE BEYOND THE SEAS. 




[HAT Stonyhurst, celebrating in 1894 the memory of its hundredth 
year, should have already kept, two years previously, that of its three- 
hundreiith, appears no doubt to be somewhat of an anomaly, and at 
least calls for an explanation. 

It must therefore be understood that the present home of the 
College is not its birthplace, and that its history was already both 
long and singularly eventful before that home was reached. For 
a century it has now been at Stonyhurst, and of that settlement the 
Centenary celebration tells; but in this period is included only one act of the drama 
wherein it has played its part 

For the beginnings of our history we must go back to the days of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Penal Laws. This epoch, so prolific in scholastic foundations, besides those which 
of set purpose it produced, was responsible for the creation of an outlaw race of schools 
and colleges — the seminaries beyond the seas. The determination of the powers that ruled 
in England to prohibit all teaching of the old religion, forced those who remained faithful 
to it to found in other lands such institutions as would provide English Catholics with the 
means of educating their children in those principles which, beyond all others, were dear to 
them. Cardinal Allen led the way, in 1 568, at Douay ; and twenty-four years later he was 
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followed by Father Robert Persons, S.J., who, after many difficulties, 1 at length suc- 
ceeded in founding, September 18th, 1592," the English College of St. Omers.' This institu- 
tion it is, which, having preserved its life unbroken through three subsequent migrations, has 
now been established for a century in its latest abode. 

The first beginnings promise^ no such longevity. ' The new establishment met, of 
course, with the most unrelenting persecution at the hands of the English Government : it was 
mentioned by name in Royal proclamations 4 against the Catholic seminaries; it was 
declared to be high treason for parents to send their children thither, 6 and the boys on their 
way to school were liable to arrest and imprisonment. 6 Meanwhile, the College itself was 
infested by English spies, who sought to discover against whom informations might be laid. 7 

At the same time that it was thus under the ban of England, its essentially English 
character raised for the College a plentiful crop of troubles in the land of its habitation. 
The magistracy of St. Omer gave the most grudging and qualified assent to its establish- 
ment. The number of scholars was limited by them at first to eight or ten, and afterwards 
to sixteen. The Rector, they stipulated, should never be an Englishman, ^and in justification 
of their caution, they pointed out that from the preparatory school, previously established 
at Watten, only two leagues distant, signals could easily be made to an English fleet at 

1 In 1582 he founded a Grammar School at Eu, in Normandy, under the protection of the Duke of Guise. 
Though, after the murder of its patron in 1589, the fortunes of this institution declined, it may be considered as the pre- 
cursor of St. Omers, for the first motion made towards the opening of the latter was a petition that the scholars from Eu 
might be transferred to that city, as a place which, amongst its other advantages, was more accessible from England. 
There was, however, no continuance of corporate existence, though all the students moved to the new place. 

1 There is some difficulty about the date of foundation, which is given as 1594 by Dodd (Church History of 
England) vol. ii. p. II), and as 1593 by Foley (Introduction to Collectanea, p. xxxix.). According to the Abbe* Bled (Les 
Jisuites Anglais a Saint Omer, pp. 2, 3), the English boys did not till 1594 constitute an establishment of their own, but 
attended the classes of the French or Walloon College, which was also directed by Jesuits. Against this evidence is to be 
set that of the inscription still standing over the door of the College, which gives 1592 as the date of its foundation ; 
and although this inscription is undoubtedly modern, it yet serves to record the official testimony of the place. The 
Histoire de S. Omer, by M. Deschamps de Pas (Arras, 1880), supplies the exact date as given above. 

8 This Anglicised form of the name (neither St. Omer's nor St. Omer) was that most commonly used in the 
College itself, as well as by English writers during the period of its existence. 

4 e.g., in 16 1 5. See Foley's Collectanea t p. 1156. 

6 Thus, as late as 1681, we find true bills returned against five persons on this count. (Foley's Records, xii. 701.) 

6 In 1595, six, captured at sea, were consigned to the charge of the Archbishop of Canterbury (Whitgift). In 1601, 
fourteen were caught in England and thrown into prison. (Foley's Collectattea, p. 1 1 54.) 

7 Hence the habitual and bewildering use of aliases, making it hard to learn, even from such College lists as 
survive, who were really there. It is curious to find that on one occasion in the midst of all this, the English 
Ambassador (the Earl of Hertfort, Vice- Admiral) visited the College in 1604, and dined there ; and, having been treated 
to a scholastic display, expressed himself as highly gratified, and promised to let the King know what he had seen. 
(Foley's Records, vii. 1149.) 
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sea, while there was * accommodation to conceal a considerable force, if it should effect a 
secret landing, 1 and the boys of the College were for the most part capable of bearing 
arms." 

The advent of the spies, already mentioned, complicated matters still farther, for so 
numerous did they become as to provoke an order from the civic authorities that no 
Englishman should take up his residence in the town without a royal permit, which had to 
be obtained at Brussels, and, as this applied not only to the spies but to their victims, 
great inconveniences naturally resulted. 

On the other hand, the infant establishment found powerful protectors. Foremost 
among these was King Philip II., under whose dominion was the province of Artois, 
wherein St. Omers lies, and he not only lent it his countenance, but assigned it a yearly 
pension of 10,000 crowns. Afterwards it found good friends in the Infanta Isabella and the 
Archduke Albert, her husband, when governors of the Low Countries, and, finally, when 
Artois was ceded to France in 1659, a special article in the capitulation stipulated for its 
security and the continuance of its pension. 

With the aid of such patrons, the founders of the College were speedily enabled to 
emancipate themselves from the limitations designed for them. Almost from the outset the 
number of boys far outran the modest figures imagined by the magistrates. In 1593 the 
classes started with thirty-three boys, the next year with fifty, " whose parents," observes 
the annual report, "were either detained in prisons in England, or else were suffering 
exile abroad and proscription of their property. The boys were mostly of high birth, 
and, although of a tender age, were very industrious and of excellent abilities. In 
1598 there were 102; in 1602, 120.* In 1603 it is reported by a spy that there are 140, 
" most of them gentlemen's sons of great worship. . . . There be not six that ever were 
at any of our churches in England." 4 Between 1622 and 1632 the numbers, we are told, 5 
had grown to 200; but ten years later the Civil War brought such a diminution as to 

1 "Watten . . . d'ou se peuvent voir la mer et les na vires fiottants en icelle, et un Anglais mal affectionne 
a lad. ville et a ce pais peult d'illecq faire signal aux ennemis pour approcher a poinct nomme, les point illecq cacher 
es bois voisins et aultrement, et y polra estre recu grand nombre desd. Ennemis a plusieurs fois a la cachette et sans 
congnoissance d'aucun, pour d'illecq attenter quelque chose prljudiciable a lad. ville et a ce pays." — Remonstrance of the 
Magistracy. (Les Jhuites Ang. a S. Omer, p. 16.) 

* Les Jhuites Anglais a Saint Omer. Par M. CAbbi 0, Bled, p. 15. 

8 Foley s Records, i. 436, note. 

4 Id. , ii. 141. 

5 Les //suites Anglais a S. Omer, p. 18. 
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threaten extinction. English Catholics, as Royalists, added grievously to their troubles as 
Recusants ; and, in consequence, while very few were able to send new boys to the school, 
many were obliged to recall theirs, and there was an almost complete exodus of the elders, 
some of whom very probably found their way into the field. In consequence, the classes 
were reduced to mere skeletons. 1 Peace, however, even under the Commonwealth, brought a 
revival, which was of course more marked after the Restoration. In 1678 there were 150 
boys, 2 and in 1685 there were 185. 

As to the nationality of its Rector there was more trouble. The first who held the 
office, Father William Flack, was an Englishman, but after him there succeeded three 
subjects of the King of Spain, according to the condition laid down. It was felt, however, 
by Father Richard Blount, the Superior of the English Province of the Society, that the 
condition of the College would never be wholly satisfactory till it had an English Rector, 
who, as he argued, would understand English boys better than was possible for another, 
and would likewise be far more likely to attract pecuniary help from England ; and this 
was sorely needed, for in addition to its other difficulties the establishment was in debt to 
the extent of 80,000 livres, in consequence of which there were fears that it would have 
to be given up. It was this move that evoked the most strenuous opposition from the 
magistrates, and excited their worst fears. Father Blount, however, triumphed, and Father 
William Baldwin was inaugurated as the first of the line of English Rectors who thence- 
forth presided over the College. 

Meanwhile, the material fabric was growing at such a rate as to contribute in no 
small degree to the terrors and anxieties of the municipality. The first building acquired 
was declared to be "accommod^ pour y recepvoir et loger ung prince ou grand seigneur;" 
yet other houses and land were bought till the frontage towards the street was nearly 1,000 
feet, and in 1610 a church was erected, as a rapidly growing English colony in the town 
itself rendered the original chapel too small. 

Here again the College got its way, and was permitted to provide itself with a 
dwelling-place fit for its purposes. Difficulties on this head were not, however, over. In 



1 Thus in 1644-5 there were but three classes — Poetry, Syntax, and Grammar — and at the commencement of the 
next scholastic year there was but one Poet left to "ascend" to Rhetoric, while only Poetry and Syntax could be con- 
stituted besides, " Reliquas classes exhauserat Temporum calamitas." In 1646-7, we find Rhetoric, Syntax, and Figures 
{i.e., Rudiments), but so few boys that, in the two latter classes, "visum est contrahere magistratum," a "four-first" 
being substituted for the traditional " six-first." 

* Cobbett, State Trials, coll. 366, 374. 
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1684 the house was burnt down. Having been rebuilt the year following, in better style 
than before, it experienced a like misfortune in 1725. Though there was but £ 180 in the 
house after this second calamity, we find it in 1727 again risen from its ashes, and 
possessing a refectory "very handsome, being something higher than it was, and paved 
with marble and other stones." 1 




ST. OMERS, AS REBUILT AFTER THE FIRE OF 1684. 
(From an old print.) 



Meanwhile the establishment gradually acquired the confidence of those amongst 
whom it was placed. Dignitaries of Church and State assisted at its public functions, 2 while 



1 Fole^s Records, iv. 552 (Series 10). It is remarkable that since its collegiate days the building has been the 
victim of a third conflagration in 1826. This was, however, only partial. 

9 Thus in 1622, on occasion of the canonization of St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier, the Bishop of St. Omers 
and the Abbot of St. Bertin officiated pontifically. On occasion of a Requiem for the Viscountess Montagu (1613), the 
Abbot of St. Bertin officiated, those of Clairmarais and St. Augustin being Deacon and Sub-Deacon. At the laying of 
the foundation-stone of 1685 the magistrates assisted officially, the King's Lieutenant and the Bishops-elect of St. Omers 
and Ypres being also present. 
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its scholastic exhibitions were attended by the nobility and other notabilities of the district. 1 
Moreover, the magistrates exempted it from the wine and beer duties. 2 

Its essentially English character continued, however, to threaten occasional trouble.* 
Thus, in the days of Louis XIV., who declared himself its protector, an attempt was made to 
damage the College by reporting to the King that the boys had thrown up their caps and 
cheered at the news of an English victory over his forces. In 1688, the joy occasioned by the 
news of an heir born to King James II. induced the College authorities not only to ring their 
own bells, but to set bells a-ringing elsewhere throughout the town. At this much offence 
was taken, the ringers being fined, and the Rector of the College forced to make an 
apology. 4 

Other trials were not wanting. Wars were common in the country, and their effects 
were frequently felt. In 1635, a siege being threatened, the boys had to work on the 
ramparts. In 1640, while some were out walking, they were surprised by a band of hostile 
soldiery, and, in endeavouring to escape, three were drowned. Between these dates the 
plague invaded the town, and caused no less interruption of work than the approach of a 
hostile army. 5 On another occasion the small-pox got into the house itself. There were, 
besides, footpads in the neighbourhood, into whose hands those sometimes fell who had 
escaped the vigilance of preventive officers across the Channel. 

In spite of all, the College not only held on its course for over a century and a-half, 
but continued to flourish more and more, till, in 1760, it obtained from Louis XV. the 
coveted title of ColUge Royal, which had been refused to its neighbour, the Walloon College. 

1 Foley s Records, i. 435i note. 

* In 1632 and the following years they contributed various sums towards the erection of a new chapel. 

* On this subject, Father Reeve, in his history of the expulsion from St. Omers, writes thus : — " Secure in their 
asylum, the English Fathers solely employed themselves in the education and instruction of such youths as were com- 
mitted to their charge, having no connection, either in preaching or teaching, with the natives of the country ; nor were 
the French fond of trusting the education of their children to those whom they had been taught to consider as natural 
enemies to France. All that Government expected of them was to behave in a peaceable manner, not to meddle with 
any public concerns of the nation, nor to turn the benefit of protection, in a land subject to wars with England, to the 
disadvantage of their protectors. . . . Though forced by oppressive laws to cross the sea for an education conformable 
to the religious dictates of their conscience, they never could forget that they were Englishmen ; an inbred love for their 
country always accompanied them in their temporary exile, a love which on occasion they could not help discovering." 
(Stonyhurst AfSS.) 

4 In connexion with bells, it may be noted that, in 1730, the spire and bell of S. Denis having fallen, and the 
clock of the English College being in process of enlargement, the town granted a subsidy of 500 livres towards the work, 
on condition that the bell should be loud enough to be heard all over the town. (Municipal Records.) 

5 Registrum Audomartnsis Angiorum Gymnasiu Brit. Mus. additional MSS., 9354. 
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But though abiding at St Omers for a longer period than it has dwelt elsewhere, 
this was not destined to be its final resting-place, and very shortly after the supreme mark 
of royal favour just mentioned, events occurred which drove it to undertake the first of the 
remarkable series of migrations which have been forced upon it. 

In 1762, the Parliament of Paris, declaring war against the Society of Jesus in 
France, included the English Colony of St Omers in its scheme of destruction. The College 
itself it wished to preserve, as the presence of so many English boys brought a considerable 
sum of money to the town ; but the superiors and masters were all to be removed, and 
their places taken by others of the Parliament's own choice. While negotiations were 
proceeding in England with various persons who appeared likely to suit this purpose, the 
intended victims discovered the plot, and set themselves to thwart it. They accordingly 
conceived the bold design of transplanting the establishment bodily elsewhere, and fixed 
upon Bruges, in the Austrian Netherlands, as a haven of refuge. 1 

Measures were at once taken with secrecy and promptitude. The more valuable 
articles of their property were quietly sent out of the house and towards the frontier, no 
word of the impending move being spoken beyond the circle of those who were concerned 
with its execution. When news arrived that the French authorities were about to proceed 
to action, the boys were suddenly called together on August the 9th and told of the state 
of affairs — that their masters were about to be banished — and were asked if they would 
accompany them. All answered that they would ; whereupon they were ordered to get ready 
at once, taking no more with them than they could easily carry without attracting notice, 
and to go out as if for a walk in the country. On the first day the younger boys were 
despatched to the number of 52, the rest following on subsequent days. Meanwhile, to 
cover the retreat, appearances were kept up in the house as usual, the ordinary supply of 
provisions being daily brought in, so that about 90 had been smuggled away before any 
suspicion of their absence got abroad. 1 

Journeying partly on foot, partly in canal-boats and waggons which had been 
prepared for the purpose, the fugitives made for the Austrian frontier, which, in spite of 

1 The history of this migration is told by Fathers Reeve and Hoskins, the former of whom took an active part in 
the events he describes. The originals of both histories are among the Stonyhurst MSS. 

'There was soon opened at St. Omers a new College under the direction of Secular Priests. All>an Butler was 
for a time its President, and Daniel O'Connell one of its boys. In 17193 it was broken up, its inmates finding a 
refuge at Old Hall, where they formed one element in the triple line of descent claimed by St. Edmund's College. The 
College buildings are now used as a military hospital, with scarcely any patients. 
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some difficulties with the custom-house, they safely crossed, finally reaching Bruges on the 
evening of the second day after their flight from St. Omers. The last party arrived there 
on the 17th, and thus the College was bodily transplanted from the old site to the new; 
not a single boy was missing. Moreover, the parents in England, when informed of the 
strong measures that had been taken, expressed the highest approval — not one scholar 
being withdrawn in consequence. 




THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN TOWERS, BRUGES. 



{From the Map of the City by Marcus Gerard, 156a.) 

The change, however, was a dismal one, and the College had once more to confront 
the struggles and discomforts of its youth. The first comers found nothing prepared for 
their reception, having to sup without plate or knife or fork, and to sleep without sheet or 
blanket, on straw mattresses laid on the floor, pell-mell together. " When they rose next 
morning," says Father Reeve, " and could see what sort of a mansion they were got into, 
they could not but regret the loss of that they had just quitted. Instead of the stately 
building, the spacious rooms and furnished apartments of St. Omers College, they discovered 
nothing but naked walls and empty chambers, the dismal specimen of an old shape- 
less Spanish dwelling-house." As fresh arrivals came in, this was too small, and the boys 
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ii 



had to be lodged in the principal inns of the place — the " d' Argille," the "Fleur de Bled," 
and the " Hotel de Commerce." 1 

It was necessary, however, to make more permanent provision for the establishment, 
for which not only had a suitable dwelling to be found, but the sanction of the Austrian 
Government to be obtained. The first requisite was speedily secured. There was, in the 
High Street, a large building variously known as " Le Gouvernement " and " Het huis der 




THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN TOWERS, BRUGES. 

(From SatuUrui ** Flandria lllustrata" 1641.) 



Zeven Torens," or House of the Seven Towers, described as " a great and noble structure," 
in which the King of France had lodged when last campaigning in Flanders. This was 
purchased, and at once fitted for its new occupants, so that by the 20th of September it 



1 On occasion of this migration the Bishop of St. Omers wrote as follows to Mgr. de Camio, Bishop of Bruges : — 
" Monseigneur, — Je ne puis vous exprimer mes regrets sur la perte que nous faisons ici des J£suites Anglais, qui tenoient 
ici le pensionnat le mieux r^gle\ et qui sont appeles dans votre ville pour la meme exercice. lis ne larderont pas, Mon- 
seigneur, a marker par eux-memes l'honneur de votre estime et de votre protection, et si j'ai celui de vous les recommander, 
c'est moins pour eux que pour profiter de cette occasion d'avoir une premiere relation avec vous en vous assurant du respect 
que v6tre reputation m'inspire, et avec lequel je vous prie de me croire, — Monseigneur, — Votre tres humble et tres obeissant 
Serviteur, >fi Fran. Joseph, Eveque de St. Omer. St. Omcr, 20 Sept., 1762." 
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was possible to begin school work ; and as the migration had fallen upon the time of the 
midsummer holidays, 1 things proceeded in their natural order, as if nothing had occurred in 
the way of interruption.* 

At the same time was transferred to Bruges from Watten the preparatory school for 
little boys, which was settled in a house on the Quai du Mirroir, or Spiegel Rey, originally 
intended for the English Consulate, which still stands apparently unaltered, and is known as 
the English College. 

The next thing to be done was to obtain the sanction of the Imperial Government. 
To this end a petition was addressed to Maria Theresa, 8 and graciously received. The 
Empress-Queen granted a charter constituting the establishment as a College, thus adding 
one more to the list of its royal patrons. 

Even as it had been formerly at St. Omers, the ambition of the institution refused to 
be satisfied with its accommodation, and in no long time a scheme was on foot to erect a 
new building specially for its purposes in the Vrydagmarkt, several houses being pur- 
chased there, and plans prepared. 4 But this episode of its career was destined to be the 
briefest of any for the College, and to close in a calamity so terrible as to have swept 
away well-nigh all records of its life during this period. We learn from some fragments of 
Latin verse 8 that in the House of the Seven Towers the old stables were used as a study- 
place, and that the mice which infested them made sad havoc among the boys 1 books. 
Also, that not only their actual dwelling-place appeared to the settlers a sorry substitute for 
St. Omers, but the country around was found dreary, and its inhabitants uncouth and 
unfriendly. 6 Moreover, that, in spite of all, the studies on which the College prided itself 

1 The boys spent their holidays at school, as going home was too serious a business to be lightly undertaken. 

2 What the House of the Seven Towers was like at this time, or indeed at any time, it is not easy to say. Of 
our two illustrations, which, as is obvious, differ very considerably, one is reproduced from Sanderus' Flandria lllustrata 
(1641), the other copied from the map of Marcus Gerard (1562). The site is now occupied by a modern building of the 
plainest description, which is, or was in 188 1, the Hotel of M. de Mans. 

3 A draft of this petition — written in Latin — is preserved at Stonyhurst. 

4 Amongst other houses bought was " Het huis den Bouten Os." The site would be nearly that of the present 
railway station. The projected plans are preserved at Bruges, and there is a copy at Stonyhurst. It may here be 
remarked that in the College the name of the town was evidently pronounced as a dissyllable — Bruges. In early times, as 
we see for example in Father Gerard's narrative, it was anglicised as Bridges. 

5 By Father Charles Plowden. 

6 " Si rus ire libet, (nam gaudent rure Camoenrc,) 
Vel terret rigido frigid a bruma gelu, 
Vel baculis Belgcc durisque ligonibus instant, 
Horridaque immani gutture probra vomunt. 
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still flourished. 1 It is, moreover, recorded 2 that there were finally over two hundred students 
in the two Colleges together — the Lesser, which was particularly flourishing, counting a 
hundred. 

Little or nothing more is to be gleaned concerning the life of the place during the 
eleven years covering this period of our history, which must, however, have been years 
of grave anxiety and misgiving, for during them the storm was rapidly gathering to a head, 
of which the troubles of 1762 had been the first indications. The Bourbon Sovereigns had 
banded themselves together against the Society of Jesus, and, not satisfied with the expul- 
sion of its members from their several dominions, used every influence to extort from the 
Pope a decree suppressing the Order throughout the world. At length they prevailed. On 
the 16th of August, 1773, Clement XIV. issued the required Brief. 8 The Society was 
suppressed, its members released from their vows, and its property sequestrated, while the 
authorities of the various States of Christendom were directed to see to the execution of 
what had been thus decreed. 

Such a commission the Austrian Government in Flanders was nothing loth to under- 
take, and it proceeded to its execution in the most high-handed manner. 

On the 20th of September the first steps were taken in the English Colleges, which 
were formally seized by a commission, the inmates being told to hold themselves as 

Quos tit non timeas, at vox facit ipsa timorem, 

Verbaque Sarmaticis asperiora sonis, 
Barbara nam lingua est, et equis niagis apta ferinis, 

Tarn procul humano discrepat ilia sono. 
O utinam fortuna iterum mutata revisat, 

Et faciat priscos rursus adire lares ! 
Val saltern, si quid festiva hac luce petendum est, 

Belgica ne redeas rursus in arva precor." 
Throughout the piece St. Cecilia's Day is personified and addressed. 

1 •• Est etiam ad versos spectat qua Belga Britannos 
Urbs, quae limosa circumvallata palude 
Ardua turritis ostentat culmina templis. 

Et quis tarn amotas Belgarum a finibus oras 
Incolit, Angligenum cujus non gloria vatum 
Auribus insonuit, quorum, puerilibus annis, 
Non modo Romanum spirant praecordia Phoebum, 
Quin et Dinxeo madefiant pectora succo." 

3 By the same Father C. Plowden in his " Account of the Destruction of the English Colleges at Bruges" (Stony- 
hurst MSS.) y which is our principal authority for what follows. The author was, in 1773, "Minister" in the Greater 
College. 

8 This document was dated July 31, the Feast of St. Ignatius. 
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prisoners within the buildings, while seals were set on the doors, and a Flemish priest was 
introduced as President of the establishment, the ex-Jesuits being informed that their pupils 
were exempted from their control. Then followed three weeks of legal interrogatories, and 
vigorous searchings with a view of discovering concealed treasures, for it was known how 
the vigilance of the French authorities had been foiled at St Omers. 1 

While these measures were being taken against the masters, it had been at first 
intended to coerce the boys, and force them to accept the new state of things, by placing a 
guard of soldiers over them. This the Rector, Father Angier, succeeded in averting, for he 
declared that such a measure would certainly produce a revolt amongst them, and probably 
lead to mischief or even to bloodshed. He further engaged to secure obedience and sub- 
mission if the task were left to him. In this he succeeded, though not without occasional 
difficulty." 

Gradually it began to be hoped that, in spite of all, the College might be allowed to 
continue in its old course, and that the suppression, while formally executed, might be in 
great measure practically evaded. The Bishop of Bruges, Mgr. de Camio, was informed that 
the Government had determined to preserve the English Colleges, entrusting their conduct 
to his charge; and he, in his turn, hastened to convey the news to the Fathers, assuring 
them of his goodwill, and confirming them severally in their various offices. Under his 
instructions schools were actually re-opened, and the usual course of studies resumed. He, 
moreover, printed a circular letter, which he despatched to parents in England, announcing 
the continuance of the institution under the direction of the same men to whom they had 
entrusted their sons, and hoping for a continuance of their patronage.' 

1 At an unexpected moment Maroucx (the commissary) appeared, attended by a rout of smiths, joiners, and 
carpenters ; he confined all the prisoners under guard in a separate room, while the workmen armed with poles and iron 
tools proceeded to beat up the quarters, in order to draw imaginary treasures into light from supposed lurking-holes and 
dark recesses, which, it was imagined, their acquaintance with the material part of architecture would best enable them 
to discover. They searched, they probed, during a whole morning, every wall, floor, ceiling, beam, desk, and table ; they 
even pulled up the board on which the tailors worked, and at length retired in the vexation of disappointment. 11 — Father 
Plowden's Account. 

* Once, for example, the Commissary Maroucx affronted young Clifford (afterwards Lord Clifford), who, with some 
of his companions, thereupon formed a design of "muffling and beating" that official. The Rector, however, got to hear 
of it, and induced them to desist. 

* A copy of this circular has been kindly placed at our disposal by Simon Scrope, Esq., of Danby, being that for- 
warded to his great-grandfather. It runs as follows : — 

" Monsieur — Vous aurez sans doute appris l'abolition de l'Ordre des Jesuites, par une Bulle de notre S. Pere, le Pape 
Clement XIV., en consequence de la quelle j'ai £te' charge de la part de Sa Majestk l'lmp&atrice, ct Reine 
Apostolique de proposer par provision dans chaqu'un des deux Colleges des Jesuites Anglais a Bruges un ou plusieurs 
Pr6tres seculiers, pour la direction, conduite et discipline des Ecoliers Pensionnaires de ces deux Colleges, ce qui a £te 
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It is obvious, however, that such an arrangement, though it might have enabled the 
College to resemble its old self for the moment, would have fundamentally transformed its 
character, and insured the speedy extinction of its life and spirit. There was no longer 
any source whence could be drawn fresh masters of its peculiar stamp, and those appointed 
by the Bishop would necessarily have brought in new ideas and methods which would have 
utterly changed the institution. That such change was not effected was due, not to any 
tenderness on the part of the supreme authority, but to its severity. 

All this time, the Supreme Junta at Brussels had been playing a double game, and 
hoodwinking the Bishop in order to use him as a tool. Their real design was, as had 
formerly been intended at St. Omers, to keep the College alive and retain the boys, but 
ruthlessly to expel the whole body of their masters, replacing them by the English Domini- 
cans from Bornheim, though these were sorely unwilling to undertake the work. To secure 
the success of this scheme, it was desirable to hand the College over in full working order, 
and therefore the Bishop had been instructed to have the schools re-opened. 

But on the 14th of* October, all being ready, the final blow was struck. At night- 
fall the Fathers were assembled, taken into custody, and conveyed under an escort to a 



execute sans le moindre desordre. Je n'ai place* qu'un seul Pr&re dans chaque College, et tous les Peres, qui y Itoient 
auparavant, y sort restls. Je scai de bonne part, qu'il y a un espoir bien fond£, que les memes Maftres, qui ont enseignl 
jusqu' a present, pourront etre continues pour renseignement, et la conduite des Ecoliers ; a quelle fin j'ai deja ecrit au 
Gouvemement de Bruxelles. 

" Mais comme je preVois que la premiere nouvelle de ces nouveaux arrangements causeroit de l'inquietude aux 
Parens dont les Enfknts sont dans ces deux Colleges, j'ai pris la resolution de vous faire la pr&ente pour vous donner part 
de la surveillance, qui m'a ete* commise, bien persuade 1 que cet avis de ma part ne contribuera peu pour vous 
tranquilliser. 

"L'on ne peut etre avec des sentiments plus distingues. 

" Monsieur — Votre tres-humble serviteur, 

M Bruges, le 22 September, 1773." "J- R - Eveque, de Bruges. 

A letter from young Scroope to his parents— similarly communicated to us — gives some interesting information as 
to the attitude of the boys at this time. 

" Bruges, September 25M, 1773 Perhaps you have not heard of our present hard condition. The 

Society of Jesus is destroyed, and the Bull was read to all the religious on the 20th of this month. The Commissioners 
from the Court of Brussels have been since that time in our house, and it will be some weeks before affairs are quite 
settled. The Fathers are ordered to shut up schools for the present, and to abstain from Catechisms and instructions. A 
Clergyman of the town is put over us and the Fathers, but does not give us any trouble. The Fathers are not only 
obliged to change their habits, but are also forbid to stir out till further orders, and they may be confined for weeks. 
This hinders us from going out ever, for the Fathers will not let us go out unless one of them accompanies us : however, 
we have a good deal of play. This trouble will be nothing if the Fathers are only allowed to continue in quality of 
Clergymen, and if they are not obliged to receive a stranger Clergyman for their superior. The Court desires to preserve 
the College, but the Fathers are resolved not to stay unless with the conditions they desire. I desire that I may remain 
if they do. If they depart, I hope that you will take me away, and not send me to another College l>efore I see you. I 
will inform you when this affair is over. .... — Simon Thos. Scroope." 
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place of confinement At the same time, the house was occupied by soldiers, and the boys, 
being informed of what had been done, were commanded to submit themselves to their 
new superiors. 1 

But here arose a difficulty of which, apparently, there had been no suspicion. With- 
out a moment's hesitation the boys unanimously refused to obey, and rose in rebellion. They 
were in the " study place " at " night studies " when the officials appeared to instruct them 
as to their future behaviour. Instantly there was a scene of the utmost riot and confusion. 
The officers endeavoured to call to order, but their voices were drowned in the torrents of 
shouts and screams. Order and discipline were at an end : the boys, pouring through the 
house, rushed to the gates, where they were met and forced back by the soldiers, muskets 
and bayonets being levelled. Some, nevertheless, forced their way through ; others escaped 
through windows and over walls, and ran up and down the streets in quest of their masters, 
being for the most part sheltered and cared for by the townspeople, who, highly indignant 
at the harshness of the measures employed, could not but admire the spirit of the rebels. 
Those who could not get away vented their indignation by wrecking the house — tables, desks, 
chairs, and windows being smashed on every side. The astonished officers thought to restore 
order by putting the culprits to bed. The boys were, therefore, forced to the dormitory by 
the soldiers ; but it was out of the power of man to keep them quiet. The night passed in 
uproar and confusion, till in sheer despair recourse was had to the ignominious expedient of 
fetching the Rector and First Prefect 2 from prison. Their arrival at once brought peace and 
quiet, which being seemingly established they were sent back again, and straightway the 
hubbub began afresh.* 

1 The Minister, Prince Starhemberg, wrote to Mgr. de Camio, Bishop of Bruges, a confidential letter, dated Sep- 
tember iSth, instructing him to remove from the College all the ex-Jesuit masters, and to substitute priests of his diocese, 
of whom it ought to be possible to find a sufficient number knowing enough English for the work. In his reply the 
Bishop writes (September 20th)— " Pour ce qui regarde l'enseignement des classes, il ne m'est pas possible d'y pourvoir, par 
de*faut de sujets qui savent la langue anglaise, ce qui est indispensablement necessaire dans le petit college, et dans les 
basses classes du grand : la Syntaxe, la Poesie, et la Rhltorique pouvant etre enseign&s par d'autres, puisqu'en ces classes 
on s'explique en latin." He goes on to beg to be allowed to retain some of the old masters, and says — *'Cet arrange- 
ment produira d'ailleurs plus de confiance dans les parents des Ecoliers, qui sont tous affectiones pour les J&uites." 

* Fathers Angier and Richard Morgan. 

8 Interesting materials for a picture of this stormy period are supplied by documents in the archives at Bruges, 
containing the account given by various official personages engaged in the suppression. 

In the Proces verbal we read — October 15th. " Le tout s'est passe tranquillement, et sans le moindre contredit de 
la part des Ex-Jesuites; mais les Ecoliers, apres que leurs maftres furent partis, ont mene* un bruit et un vacarme, aussi 
abominable, que je n'ai pu la contenir qu'avec l'aide des magistrats, gardes, et soldats, de la ville." October 16th. — "Le 
vacarme et le tumulte a repris dans le College depuis ma derniere, jusqu'au point, que les Ecoliers ont enfonce* portes et 
fenetres. Je crains toujours qu'ils ne mettent le feu a la maison. Je n'ai pas cru pouvoir agir avec la rigeur qu'exigeaint 
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Next morning the Dominicans were introduced, but their appearance did nothing to 
re-establish order, the boys loudly declaring that they would submit to none but those to 
whose charge their parents had consigned them. Utterly at a loss how to deal with such 
extraordinary creatures, the authorities next tried the experiment of bringing in members 
of a lay community, who had been employed in madhouses and houses of correction. 
Moreover, the soldiers were still quartered in the house, and several boys who came into 
collision with them were taken off to prison. But all was in vain. The rebels remained 
obstinately contumacious; parents began to arrive from England to claim their sons; others 
were liberated on the application of friends in the town. Moreover, the magistrates solemnly 
protested against the proceedings. The days of the school under the new regime were few 
and evil, and its numbers dwindled away, till, accepting the inevitable, the authorities 
relieved the Dominicans of their thankless task and closed the establishment 1 

This catastrophe appeared to be final, and to extinguish for ever the last spark of life, 
vigorous as that life had proved itself in the throes of dissolution. But at this moment a 
way was wonderfully opened to a haven of refuge, whither the broken remnants of Bruges 
might be borne, and there was determination and vigour in plenty to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Amid the general shipwreck of the Jesuit establishments in Belgium, as elsewhere, 
there was one singular exception. This was the English College at Liege, 2 founded by 

les circonstances, parce qu'il se trouve parmi eux des jeuns-gens des families les plus distingules de l'Angleterre. Le 
Regent Underhill (Dominicain) me declare que si la chose continue encore, il ne peut tenir la maison : qu'il ne connait 
aucun moyen de contenir les Ecoliers." This is signed by the Commissioner Van Volden. 

The Bishop of Bruges writes to Prince Starhemberg, that at the Little College all seems tranquil, but that at the 
Greater there is not the shadow of subordination. He had ordered schools to be commenced, but the masters declare this 
to be utterly impossible. The boys have broken open rooms and desks, and plundered what they found. He has himself 
been more than once to the College, and gravely admonished the boys, but without the least effect, and in spite of his 
express prohibition some of the seniors amongst them walked about all night in the court and refused to go to bed. 
Ringleaders have been arrested, and it is proposed to transport them to other houses. One Mr. Fagan, a native of Ireland, 
has beaten the cook. Many boys have broken out and are at large in the town. Finally, we learn that the Procurator- 
General of the Council in Flanders being called in, pronounced that nothing was to be done with the Greater College, 
which was accordingly closed. From the Lesser several boys were transported by the Dominicans to their own house at 
Bornheim, but it was not long before the little fellows inaugurated a rebellion of their own, especially when they learnt 
that the old English College was preserved at Liege, and were not allowed to proceed thither. Against them also the 
magistrates had to be called in. 

1 The loss of property on this occasion was of course almost complete, and in many respects irreparable. Amongst 
other things, the College Register from the first days of St. Omers was seized, and another MS., declared by Bishop 
Challoner to be the most valuable he had ever seen on English Catholic affairs. All efforts to trace them have been 
unavailing. 

* Formerly at Stonyhurst, as elsewhere in England before foreign pronunciation became the fashion, this name was 
pronounced as is the adjective in the phrase "a liege lord." 
D 
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Father John Gerard, in 1616, for the training, not like St Omers, of boys, but of the 
scholastics of the Society in Theology and Philosophy. The decree of suppression applied, 
it is true, to it equally with all other houses of the Order ; but in its case that was done 
in reality which had been hoped for at Bruges, the effects of the decree being reduced to 
a minimum. Liege was ruled by a Prince Bishop, and Mgr. Welbruck, who then held 
the command, had no civil power to reckon with, except his own. He was a warm friend 
of the English community, which he resolved not only to preserve, but, as far as might be, 
to perpetuate. The members of this community agreed amongst themselves to stand 
together, so far as might be possible — voluntarily continuing their old mode of life and 
work, and looking forward to the restoration of the Society, which from the first they 
anticipated. The Bishop, on his part, left them entirely to themselves, appointing the late 
Rector (Father John Howard) to be " President," and bade them continue their work for the 
good of England. At a later period, when Pius VI. had been raised to the Papal chair, he 
petitioned that Pontiff to confirm the existence of this exceptional institution, that it might 
thus acquire greater stability. The Pope acceded to this request, by the Brief Apostolici 
Prtesules, 1 in which he speaks of the establishment as " Veluti quaedam propago primaevae 
missionis pro Catholicis Britannicis." This gave it an almost independent footing of its own, 
enabling it to form successive generations of men for its own service, after the manner of a 
religious community; while in England itself the relation of the President to the missions 
formerly served by Jesuits, appears to have been much what that of the Rector or even the 
Provincial had been. The extreme importance of all this will be seen when we come to 
speak of the restoration of the Society at Stonyhurst." 

1 The original is preserved at Stonyhurst. 

* In the Journal hislorique et littiraire de Feller (January, 1774, p. 53) appears the following paragraph :— 

'• Du rs Decembre. — Le Prince-Eveque ayant resolu de former dans cette ville une institution en faveur des jeunes 
gens de la Noblesse et de la Nation Anglaise, d'apres un plan d' Education qui a pour objet la Religion, les moeurs, 
I'esprit et les talents, a conserve' les Ex-Jesuites Anglais dans leur Maison. Les jeunes gens bien nes de toute Nation y 

pourront etre a dm is Les Batiments de cette academie construits dans un lieu tres eleve\ au-dessus de la ville, 

offrent, avec tous les avantages de la salubrite de I'air, les agrements de la plus belle situation, et de vastes jardins et 
de grands emplacements convenables a tous ces exercises." 

The same journal (August 15th, 1793, p. 613) has the following : — 

"Liege, le j A out. — Parmi les bons citoyens qui ont fait &later leur joie au sujet de l'heureux retour de 
notre eveque-prince, les eleves de l'Academie Anglaise se sont distingues. Cette maison interessante a tant d'egards, et pour 
ainsi dire, miraculeusement superieure a tous les eVenements, qui a surveoi a la destruction de la Soci£te\ et a deux 
revolutions plus destructives encore, continue a Stre l'asile des bonnes etudes." 

The Prince-Bishop in question was Francis de Mean, who had been driven out by a revolution in the city. A 
copy of addresses in English, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, presented on occasion of his election in 179a, is pre- 
served at Stonyhurst, as well as a Latin Ode addressed to his predecessor, Mgr. de Hcensbrceek, when he in like manner 
returned from exile in 179 1. 
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There had been sufficient delay in the march of events at Bruges to allow the new 
order of things to be fairly established at Liege ere the final catastrophe occurred. The 
fugitives from the Bruges Colleges, whom we have seen cast upon the world in a foreign 
country, were not slow to learn that there still existed a spot where they might find, not 
only the order of things to which they had been accustomed, but many of the very masters 
they had known, for to Liege several of these had gone in the ordinary course for their 
theological studies. Moreover, the younger members of the Bruges community 1 were not 
long detained in captivity, and these too, on their release, turned their eyes to Liege. To 
reach it, the width of Belgium had to be traversed ; but in no long time little bands of 
wayfarers began to appear, the first recorded 2 being a party of seven, on October 27th. 
Others speedily followed in such numbers that it was resolved at once to start classes of 
" Humanities," which were opened November 4th. By the middle of November we hear of 
English youths flocking to Liege, and a month later the Bishop formally sanctioned the 
new school under the title of the " Academy." 

It is clear that in this remarkable migration the old traditions and customs were no 
less effectually transported from the old home to the new than had been the case before. 
But, besides this, things so fell out that the opening of schools was much after the manner 
of a re-opening after ordinary midsummer holidays. Some of the old masters appeared, 
"taking up" their classes in the usual fashion, and the Prefects were the same as at 
Bruges, headed by Father Richard Morgan. 

This crisis, probably the most acute through which any College has ever struggled, was 

thought sufficiently dramatic to be represented on the stage. In 1788 was acted at Liege a 

play, composed by Father Thomas Barrow, entitled the Academy, the dramatis persona 

being five boys who had taken a leading part in the events just described. 8 The plot 

details their conception of the idea of having a school opened for them in their new abode, 

and its final accomplishment. One of them (Tempest) well sums up our history up to its 

present point. 

Our Bruges drew 
Her fame and reputation from St. Omers. 
Transferred to Liege, into this earthly paradise, 

1 In Stonyhurst phrase, the term " Community " embraces the whole body of Superiors and Lay Brothers. 

5 Liege Day Book, Stonyhurst MSS. 

8 Viz., Hugh Clifford (afterwards Lord Clifford), William Anderton, Walter Stephen Tempest, Stephen Th. Scroope, 
F. Danby, and Thomas Bedingfield. In the drama the unities are strictly observed. The scene is laid on the " Parliament 
Walk" at Liege. 
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Her glories shall revive and flourish brighter 
Than in their native spot. 1 

This hope was in some measure accomplished, for after its troublous commencement 

the College had at Liege a period of unbroken peace, while the picturesque country in 




LIEGE ACADEMY. (From an old /rim/.) 

which they were placed was most grateful to those who remembered the flat and humid 
neighbourhood of Bruges. In consequence, for long years afterwards, the memory of Liege 

1 Some passages in this drama serve to illustrate points in the history told above. 
Clifford and Anderton are described as having 

led the wild uproar, 
Defying armies and uplifted weapons. 
The story of the revolt is thus told : — 

Scroope — ... On that night — our masters torn away 
By treachery unforeseen, ourselves hemmed in 
On every side, and every door and passage 
Guarded by sturdy sentinels with bayonets fixed, 
While we pursued in peace the muses' song, 
Our evening tasks — 'twas like a city 
Taken by storm and given to sjxnl and plunder, 
And we poor wretches like abandoned slaves 
Sold to new lords. 
Anderton — But we had British hearts, 

And nobly scorned the yoke they would impose 
Against our freedom and our parents' orders ; 
And God has crowned our labours with success. 
The drama is among the Stonyhurst MSS. 
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was affectionately cherished by those who had known it. As had been the case with the College 
of St. Omers, the Liege Academy became quite a public institution, its show-days being attended 
by the Prince and his suite, the Papal Nuncio, and all the principal personages of the city ; 
while on the inauguration of a new Prince and other such-like occasions, addresses, some of 
which are preserved, were publicly presented. In 1776 its numbers were recorded as 150. 

The building in which the College was lodged still remains, or at least the major 
part of it, and is now described as the " Hdpital civil des Anglais," 1 while the street in 
front is styled, or was till very recently, the " Rue des J&uites Anglais." It lies on the 
outskirts of the town, a garden, once fine, but now run utterly wild, rising on the slope 
behind, with a fine prospect in front. 

But though the days at Liege were pleasant, and the sojourn of the College there 
nearly twice as long as at Bruges, neither was it there destined to a permanent home. 
The French revolutionary armies were responsible for its next, and, for the present, its last 
migration. After various preliminary alarms, these at last, in 1794, approached the place in 
such a mood as to make it impossible for the members of an English institution to remain. 
It was clear that another asylum must be sought, and, though for a moment there was a 
thought of trying Bavaria, there was but one country in Europe where the fugitives could 
hope to be secure, and that was their own. Yet so familiar had the idea of exile grown, 
so long had they been used to regard England as the land above all others to be avoided, 
that it was long before the final resolution could be taken. But the position grew critical, 
and on the 14th of July the masters and boys started down the Meuse in boats that had 
been held ready for the occasion, taking with them many of their valuables, though much 
had to be left behind, for it was impossible to procure adequate means of transport, Liege 
being filled with the beaten Austrian army anxious to secure its own retreat. On the 
31st, after various adventures, Rotterdam was reached, and on the 10th of August the party 
put to sea on board the John of Yarmouth, bound for Hull. 

Before accompanying them across the sea, we must endeavour to realise what manner 
of establishment it was that they bore with them ; what were the manners, customs, and 
principles of the two centuries of its previous history, which were to determine its character 
and impress their stamp on every feature of its growth upon English soil. 

1 It is now stuccoed after the foreign manner, but apparently was not so in the College days. The Vicomte de Walsh 
(who was a boy both there and at Stonyhurst) speaks of "ses vastes batiments de briques rosles, parmi de belles touffes 
d'arbres; et je ne sais pourquoi la fum£e du charbon de terre, qui avait sali et assombri toutes les autres maisons, sem- 
blait avoir Ipargne* la notre." — Souvenirs de ColUge (Contes et Nouvelles). 
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Y > few and fragmentary are the records of our Continental days, as is indeed 
very natural in view of all the circumstances, that we might expect to 
find little indication, or none at all, of any vital bond between the present 
and the past In fact, however, it is just the contrary. Scanty as is our 
information, it suffices abundantly to demonstrate how powerful is a school 
tradition, which can hand on, not only through long years, but across such 
gulfs as we have seen, all those characteristics which make a school what 
it is, and give it a character different from all others. 

It may in truth be said that a Stonyhurst boy transplanted to St. 
Omers would find himself amid surroundings which were quite familiar. The boys' dress 
would, of course, appear to him antiquated and outlandish, and their games very primitive. 
In the matter of studies, he would be astonished at the extent of the homage paid to the 
Muses, and probably amused at what was done for their sister goddess of Science. 1 



1 The claims of Science were by no means ignored, and the College would appear rather to have prided itself on 
its efficiency in this department. The account given by one Henry Bartlet, of a visit which he paid to the establishment 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, gives some particulars on this head. He particularly noticed two " very well 
compacted skeletons" among the appointments of what he calls the surgical room. (British Museum MSS.) 
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But when such inevitable deductions had been made, the life of the place would be 
precisely that with which he is familiar, and its language, so puzzling to an outsider, 
would be his native speech.* 

To begin with studies. These, as has been said, were almost entirely classical, but 
seem to have been carried to a very high point" There were six classes, or, in the 
traditional phrase, " schools " — Rhetoric, Poetry or Humanities,* Syntax or Upper Grammar, 
Grammar or Middle Grammar ; Rudiments, otherwise Great Figures ; and Figures, or Little 
figures. 4 

Places were settled by " Compositions," the number of which varied, there being 
sometimes as many as nine in a year. The results were publicly proclaimed after an exhibition 
given by one of the classes, such as we should now call an academy — then termed an 
" action " — consisting, like ours, of music and declamations. The Prefect of Studies prefaced 
his reading of the composition-list by a short Latin speech, a frequent phrase in which has 
become stereotyped amongst us as " Quod felix faustumque sit" 8 In these lists — as at 
Stonyhurst now — the 1st and 2nd in each class were styled Itnperators ; the next pair, 
Pr<Btors\ and the next, Tribunes. At the end of the school year, all rewards were settled 
by the last compositions, there being prizes for the " six first " in each school, to which was 



1 Writing primarily for Stonyhurst men, we make no attempt to explain as we go along the precise meaning of 
terms which will be strange to non- Stonyhurst readers. To attempt this would be tiresome, and the general sense will be 
sufficiently apparent. 

1 " As for the College of St. Omers, it has always been in great repute, and much esteemed for well grounding 
their students in classick learning." Dodd : Church History of England, ii. 16 (1739). 

We are told (Foley's Record* \ i. 435, note) that the boys were trained to speak, and even to deliver extempore 
dissertations, in both Greek and Latin, especially the former. 

The following programme belongs to the Bruges period : — 

*' Exercitaiio Craca, Multa nobis Scriptores Grseci doctrinx monumenta reliquerunt, artium omnium et studiorum 
exemplaria perfectissima. Placuit literarum amantioribus exhibere quae in rebus poeticis ab antiquis illis admiratione 
dignissima visa sunt. Poeta Epici. Inter hos primum tenet locum Homerus. Scripsit Iliada, Odyssaram, Hyranos, 
Smyrnaeas res, Trojanas. Apollonius Argonautica. Hcsiodus Opera et Dies, Scutum Herculis. Tragici, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides. Comcedi Aristophanes, Afenander, cujus pauca rcstant fragmenta. Bucolici Theocritus, Moschus, 
Bion. Lyrici Pindarus, A nacre on, &c, enumeratis adduntur Pocta; minores. Hosce omnes libros petentibus 
explicabit, modo Anglice modo Latine, ad rogantium arbitrium, Thomas Barrow Idem quoque, ne totus Gracis et Latinis 
deditus videatur, varios, in orbe locorum situs, prcecipua flumina, urt>es, Imperii formas, quaerentibus indicabit." (Oliver's 
Collectanea.) This was the Father Thomas Barrow, of Liege, who composed the drama already quoted, dealing with the 
migration from Bruges. He afterwards came to Stonyhurst. 

3 At Stonyhurst, 40 years ago, the official title on Academy Bills and the like was "Humanities." 

4 The term " Little Figures " has at times l>een in use at Stonyhurst. At St. Omers there were for a long period 
but five classes. 

•To take the earliest instance on record, he began in 1630: "Quod bene feliciterque vertat Reipublicse literariae." 
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added one for Catechism. At Stonyhurst, till within comparatively recent times, the chief 
prizes were similiarly settled, and there was a "good day" for the six first in each class, 
and for the best in Catechism. 

Even as at Stonyhurst, it was one of the duties of the Rhetoricians to present 
specimens of their handiwork in the form of addresses to Provincials and Rectors on state 
occasions. A few of these have survived, and, curiously, Bruges, of which we have so few 
other records, is particularly well represented. 

Turning from the schoolroom to the playground, we find from casual remarks that it 
was called the " Line," which at once serves to explain the otherwise mysterious division of 
boys at Stonyhurst into " Higher Line " and " Lower Line." l As to what was played there 
we have little information. There were ninepins and trap bat and ball ; but besides these 
there was undoubtedly football. That this existed at St Omers we learn from some of the 
Latin verses already mentioned. 2 At Liege we find football flourishing. The boys were 
engaged in a match when the news came of the execution of Louis XVI. 8 Moreover, there 
were " grand matches " (then called great matches) on the Thursday before Shrovetide (the 
Stonyhurst "first grand match day"), as is shown by frequent entries in the official journal. 
Whether cricket was played we have no means of determining, though in view of the 
remarkable character of the peculiarly Stonyhurst game, to be afterwards described, it may 
be inferred that it was traditional, and probably represented what was played in the mother 
country when the first exiles were driven across the seas. 

"Handjball" 4 was likewise played, and at Liege the fourth of the terraces by which 
the garden was divided bore the name of the " Handball Terrace." 5 At St. Omers we hear 
of a transaction which will recall to Stonyhurst boys of past generations the system that 
used to regulate the possession of the ground for playing this game. 6 

1 The former including Rhetoric, Poetry, and Syntax ; the latter, Grammar, Rudiments, Figures, and Elements. 

1 Turn poterant juvenes rapido, vacua atria circum, 
Cursu, ventosas exagitare pilas. 

' Nous Itions done fort animes a une partie de football (ballon land avec le pied). Vicomte Walsh : Souvenirs de 
Collige. 

4 The Stonyhurst form of "Fives." 

* Notice sur le Colttge des //suites Anglais a Liige % par A. Dejardin : he calls it Terrasse du Jeu de Paume. The 
games of the boys at this period of history are enumerated in the prospectus of the College, " Amusements que Ton 
procure aux lleVes; la Promenade, P Equitation, le jeu de Paulme, de Ballon, etc." 

• In a MS. account of a boy who died at the College, called Powis, though his true name was Matthews. 

" One would once have bought of him the Place he had, as they call it, in the Line, for to play at ball— for sugar 
plums.' 1 
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"Good-days" and "Do's" were likewise not unknown. At St. Omers the feast of 
St Cecilia (November 22nd) combined the functions of the Choir Good-day and the " Good 
Four o'clock." 1 To the same place appears to refer the account of a "Six-first good-day" 
left to us by the same author, 2 which was spent in a species of sport, from which was 
clearly derived the old brook-fishing and " rogging," for so many years identified with similar 
days at Stonyhurst* At Liege, concerning which our information is fuller, we find such 
days a regular institution. 

Still more remarkable is the chapter of history connected with the classic Blandyke. 4 
The village of this name is situated a short hour's walk from the town of St Omers on the 
little river Aa, 8 and here was purchased, in 1649, a piece of property where the boys of 
the College might, at least in the summer, spend the monthly holiday which was then, as 
now, their right. These days came to be known as Blandyke days, and finally as "Blandykes." 
At the country house, erected for this purpose, the "good days" were also spent* 

When the College moved to Bruges and Liege, this pleasant feature of its old life 
was jealously preserved ; each place had or acquired a country house of its own, the former 
at Momelbeke, 7 the latter at Chevremont But the days spent there continued to be known 

1 Tunc quoque discincti templique aneque ministri, 
Et quae pulsabat musica turba fides, 
Festiva poterant, media inter gaudia, luce 
Perpetuum ludis continuare diem. 

1 Ilia namque die victores laude Lycei, 
Excepit tectis rustica villa suis, 
Illic multus anas tostus fumabat in igne, 
Illic spirabant munera laeta Dei. 

8 Apparent rari canes, et longa patescunt 
Retia, Palladia retia texta manu. 
Pars certant trepidos in retia cogere pisces, 

Pars tenta chorda fila dolosa trahunt, 
Verberat hie undas, hie prono flumine quaerit 
Quae potius multa pisce natentur aquae. 

4 Such is the Stonyhurst form. The name is now Blandecques, but it seems clear that the other is the original. 

6 The name has been explained as a corruption of BlanJit aqua ; more probably it was originally Blank dyke. 

6 The poet, so frequently quoted, appears to introduce a covert allusion to the name in his verses — 

Illic extructis Rector convivia mensis 
Fecerat et musis otia blanda suis. 
If this be so, he gives us some slight notion of what was the ancient appearance of this sacred spot. 

Hi qua se tollunt turrita culmina villa, 
Illi qua irriguis volvitur amnis aquis. 

7 Near Coolkerke, on the Liswecke Watergang. 
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by the old name of Blandykes — and this transported to Stonyhurst is as familiar there as 
ever it was in its native home. 1 

In numerous instances we find that where there has been a departure from old 
customs, this has occurred at Stonyhurst itself, and in comparatively recent times. Thus 
the boys' domestic chapel from St. Omers onwards was called the "Sodality Chapel" — 
as at Stonyhurst till 1857, — and admission to the Sodality (or Congregation of our Lady) 
was in Grammar, as again was our custom till 1852. In this chapel were kept the relics 
of St Martina, who came to be honoured as a special patron of health, 1 a memorial of 
which is the mass for health still publicly celebrated on her feast — January 30th. 

The term " Prefects " was of course used, as it is now, to designate, not, according to 
the ordinary English use, elder boys acting as monitors, but what would generally be called 
Masters, charged, however, not with the office of teaching, but with that of preserving dis- 
cipline. As to the most penal of their duties, it seems to have been much the same then 
as now. At St. Omers we read * of " the prefect, whose office it is to correct the children," 
and this was done by " striking them over the hand with a rod." At Bruges our poet repre- 
sents the boys as grumbling against the dawn, which recalls them to the toils and perils of 

the day: 

In me gens volucris puerorum opprobria jactat ; 

Quid libros, dicunt, rursus adire jubes? 
Heu! quid nos somno fraudas, tradisque magistris, 

Ut subeant tenene verbera dura manus? 

An English spy 4 who, in 161 8, obtained admission to St Omers, draws a graphic 
picture of the great Prefect of the period, Father Thunder, "who appoints chambers and 
studies, makes them render account of their studies, keeps hours of study and recreation, 
and exercises many of his claps upon their breeches." In the study-place he " sees that all 
keep silence and be diligent at their books," and in the dormitory " Father Thunder's noise 

1 It is only at Stonyhurst, however, that the name has been extended to all monthly holidays throughout the year, 
having been reserved abroad for those in summer, when the " Villa " was visited. Stonyhurst needing no country-house, 
naturally forgot this distinction. In the Prefect of Studies' Journal is the following entry (September 13th, 1 80a) :— 

" . . . feriis menstruis aestivis, quae vocantur antiquo nomine villae prope Audomarum, quam mos erat his 
diebus adire (Blandyke)" 

It has been already mentioned that the boys, as a rule, spent their holidays at school. It may be noticed that 
the Rhetoricians had the special privilege of a fortnight's " villa," spent at the country-house. 

1 MS. Account of Edmund Powis, ut sup. 

*lbia\ 

4 James Wadsworth, in his English Spanish Pilgrim, 
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awakes them in the morning," which last description can hardly apply to anything but the 
traditional rattle. 

The constant use of the word " Place " at Stonyhurst 1 is apt to strike an outsider as 
one of its strangest peculiarities. This evidently comes from St Omers, in which district, we 
are told, the word is still employed in the same promiscuous way. We find it on record 
that the particular term " Study Place " was used then just as we use it now." 

It may indeed be said that every scrap of information which comes into our hands 
serves to discover fresh points of resemblance, or rather of identity, between the life of the 
present and that of the past, and to show that it is with the life generated at St. Omers 
that Stonyhurst has grown.* 

But there is a point to be noticed far more fundamental than all of these!, whereof 
account must be taken if that which is most characteristic of the College is to be under- 

1 Study-place, Shoe-place, Washing-place, Strangers'-place, Tailors'-place, etc 
* Account of Edmund Powis. 

8 Some exceedingly interesting illustrations of this are to be found in the record of the trial of Father Thomas 
Whitebread and his companions for complicity in the Popish Plot devised by Titus Oates. That worthy had been for a 
time at St. Omers as a student (though he was then at least 30 years old), and the defence was that he was actually at 
the College on the day when he swore he was present at the Council of Jesuits in London {April 24/6, 1678). In proof 

of this, eight of the boys were brought over to give evidence ; their names were William Parry, Doddington, 

Daniel Gifford, Thomas Palmer, Cox, Thomas Billing, Christopher Townley, and Henry Fall. In the following 

instances it is needless to point out to Stonyhurst men how identical are the terms they employ with those which would 
be used now. 

Chief Justice Scroggs : Young man, in what quality were you there ? 

Parry: I was a student there— a Poet 

Scroggs : When did you see Mr. Oates? 

Fall : I saw him in my Syntax, and now I am in Poetry. 

Scroggs : When did you see Master Oates ? 

Palmer: On the first day of May . • . Master Oates and several other boys played at ninepins in the after- 
noon; I saw them. 

Scroggs: Why, you did not count Master Oates a boy, did you? 

Palmer: He was none of the religious; he sat indeed at a table by himself, but he went to school with the boys, 
and we called all the scholars boys. 

The following incident is too graphic to be omitted : — 

Billing: " I .was walking with him (Oates) a little while. Dick Blunt and Henry Howard were playing one 
with another, throwing stones at one another's shins, at which he was displeased, and said if they would not be quiet he 
would go and tell the Rector. Howard was hasty, and spoke angrily to him, and said if he would not be quiet he would 
beat him. But Mr. Oates persisting and daring of him — says he, ' What, do you dare me ? ' and comes up to him, and 
throws up Mr. Oates his heels. With that, Mr. Oates looked very fretfully upon him, and withdrew himself into the 
Infirmary, as we thought to speak to the Rector." 

[The Tryals and Condemnation of Thomas White, alias Whitebread, cW. Published 
by authority, London, 1679. Also to be found in Cobbett's State Trials.] 

We find that Oates was known among the boys by the nickname of Sampson, perhaps on account of the "fleece 
of white periwig " which Sir Walter Scott describes as one of his notable features. 

The mention of Sir Walter reminds us that, in his fiction, St. Omers is credited with the training of Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone. 
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stood. Founded primarily with the object of sustaining the Catholic Faith in England, it 
ever produced a succession of men who devoted their lives, usually in the Society, to the 
service of the English Mission, and it has a goodly list to show of martyrs who died 
on the scaffold or in prison under the penal laws. From these same men its own staff 
was constantly supplied with those who had an intimate knowledge of all its ways and 
modes of thought, and, moreover, had devoted their lives to the work of which this was 
one most important branch. In consequence, the bond of union between masters and boys 
was far closer and more intimate than could be the case under a different system. And 
this again remains the same — Stonyhurst masters have, as a rule, been Stonyhurst boys, and 
their College is for them a centre of interest with which there is nothing else to compete. 
This it is, more than any other circumstance, that makes it hard for one who looks from 
outside to understand the peculiar character of Stonyhurst life. 

Another important particular wherein we find the spirit of the past still vigorous is 
in connection with the College stage. This has always been a very marked feature of 
Stonyhurst life, having times and seasons set apart for its service quite as solemnly as those 
devoted to examinations or "academies." This is not the result of accident, such exercises 
having been deliberately fostered as part of the educational system of St. Omers, as Father 
Hoskins, one of its chroniclers, in describing that College, 1 tells us: "A neat domestic theatre 
servd for their diversion, or to teach them a genteel way of behaving, and carriage, and to 
brake them of that Bashfulness, so natural to y* English." 

There is evidence to show that in this department, as well as others, the tradition has 
never been interrupted, and that in spite of perils and migrations there has never been a 
generation which did not form itself to play its part from the example of its predecessors. 

At the same time, there has, of course, been a great change in the nature of the 
pieces performed. Originally these were in Latin or French, or even in Greek, 8 and were 
home-made. We have but two programmes surviving from St Omers days — one, printed, of 
a Latin play Leonidas, acted in 1755, whereof a very lengthy argument is annexed: 3 the 

1 Stonyhurst MSS. * "English ! The very thought on't makes me sick, 

Our sires in Latin flourished or in Greek." — 

From an early Stonyhurst Prologue (tjgg), 
1 The names of the players are added in MS. 

Leonidas, Sparta Rex, Ed. Walsh. Dieneces, Spar t anus y Jac Oark. Maron, ejus filius, R. Rooke. Erytus, 
Aristodemus, Spartani, J. Price, T. Falkner. Diomedon, Plataensium Dux, J. Ewen. Leontides, Thebanorum Dux, G. 
Lancaster. Menalippus, ejus filius, H. Gifford. Epialtes, olim a Gracis nunc a Persis transfuga, S. Castel. Demaratus, 
quondam Sparta Rex, J. Talbot. Meraspus, Spartan us, quern Persa olim captivum abduxerant, R. Simons. A Xerxe 
Legati, MilUes, &e. 
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other, MS., of a French piece " Huniades," acted in the following year. From Bruges we 
have two programmes, both printed, and both of Latin plays — one a pastoral drama, Alexis, 
acted in 1771 ; the other, Babylon a Cyro capta, in 1772.1 

Of Liege we have more knowledge, and there the dramatic muse seems to have 
rather come down from the sublime heights she had previously trod, as we find not only 
the Malade Imaginaire appearing, and a translation of Voltaire's " Death of Julius Caesar," 
but the Sham Doctor. Even Latin pieces were, sometimes at least, given in translations, as 
the Cyrus of Rudus. There was also composed and acted a drama on the Siege of 
Gibraltar, which evidently excited great enthusiasm, as an Epic was likewise attempted in 
its honour. 8 There were likewise an abundance of " Pastorals " and some dramas, which, to 
judge from their titles, must have been in Latin. 

How the tradition was carried on at Stonyhurst will be told in a subsequent chapter. 
Living under the ban of its country's laws, the College could not be expected to 
produce many men who should make their mark in history, save as champions of the 
proscribed faith. Of these it has a goodly list to show. Nineteen at least of its students 
shed their blood upon the scaffold, or died of their hardships in prison ; while others, too 
numerous to compute, suffered in person or property under the penal laws. It is, moreover, 
abundantly clear, from the lists of students which have reached us and from other sources, 
that there were found, in successive generations, a multitude of those who, by their staunch 
fidelity and devout lives, kept alive in evil days the smouldering embers of the Faith, and 
handed it on unquenched to their posterity. 

The following is the list of St Omers students who laid down their life for the 
Faith :— 

Venerable Thomas Garnet, SJ.,» Hanged at Tyburn, 1608. 
„ Thomas Bullaker, O.S.F., „ „ 1642. 

„ Thomas Holland, S.J., „ „ „ 

Arthur Bell, O.S.F., „ „ 1643. 

„ Ralph Corby, S.J., „ „ 1644. 

„ Brian Cansfield, S.J., Died of hardships endured in prison, 1645. 

1 The actors in these pieces were Charles Rorke, Samuel Angier (who appeared in both), Francis Beeston, 
Thomas Angier, William Talbot (in both), Laurence Nikell, Thomas Corcoran, William Palmer, Cornelius Haggerston, 
Andrew Robson, Thomas Mercer. 

1 77u Calpiad. Stonyhurst MSS. 

* Said to have been the first boy. 
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Venerable John Goodman, Priest, Died in Newgate, 1645. 

„ John Woodcock, O.S.F., Hanged at Lancaster y 1646. 

„ Peter Wright, S.J., 1 Hanged at Tyburn, 165 1. 

„ Edward Mico, S.J., Died in Newgate, 1678. 

„ Thomas Downes, S.J., Died in the Gatehouse, 1678. 

„ William Ireland, S.J., Hanged at Tyburn, 1679. 

„ Thomas Whitbread, S.J., „ „ „ 

„ William Harcourt, S.J., „ „ „ 

John Fenwick, S.J., 
John Gavan, S.J., 

„ Philip Evans, S.J., Hanged at Cardiff, „ 

„ Francis Neville, S.J., Killed by pursuivants, „ 

Thomas Blount, Priest, Died in Shrewsbury Gaol, „ 
Thomas Jenison, S.J., Died in prison, „ 

Richard Lacy, S.J., Died in Lincoln Gaol, 1681. 

However, when occasion offered, we find St Omers men taking a place in public affairs. 
Thus the troublous times of the Civil War gave an opportunity for distinction to Sir 
Henry Gage, Governor of Oxford for the King, a man in whose death, as Clarendon assures 
us,* His Majesty's cause sustained, in truth, a great loss. He it was who, when a hint was 
given him by his royal master that he was accused of giving bad example by attending 
Catholic services, made answer " that he never had dissembled his religion, nor never would ; 
but that he had been so wary in the exercise of it, that he knew there could be no 
witness produced who had ever seen him at Mass in Oxford : though he heard Mass every 
day." » 

The times of the last Stuarts naturally afforded more occasion than others for activity. 
It was a St Omers man, Father Emmanuel Lobb, who received into the Church the Duke 
of York, afterwards King James II. Another St Omers man, the too celebrated Father 
Edward Petre, was the confessor of the same Prince; while a third, Father Lewis dc 

1 Also prefect at St. Omers. 

* History of the Rebellion, Book viii. It may be mentioned that in the following century another member of this 
family, Father John Gage, introduced to England the plum which was named after him the " green-gage."— Stonykurst 
Magazine, Vol. II., p. 296. 

» Ibid. 
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Sabran, 1 was appointed chaplain to the infant Prince of Wales, known to history as the Old 
Pretender. 

In literature the College has the somewhat dubious honour of having produced the 
first man who was so bold as to render Shakespeare into French, and who, being himself a 
Frenchman, Pierre de la Place, perpetrated the notorious translation of " Love's last Shift " 
as "la derntere Chemise de ramour."" 

What is most remarkable, however, is the eminently public character which from the 
first the College itself assumed, and the large place it occupied before the world As has 
already been said, it was in its early days thought worthy of special mention in royal 
proclamations directed against such institutions. In the time of Charles I. we have incidental 
evidence in one of Massinger's plays that a St. Omers boy home for the holidays was a 
sufficiently familiar object, and, which is not surprising, that his costume was not in accord- 
ance with the dictates of London fashion.* 

In the reign of Charles II. the reputation of St. Omers was the foundation on which 
the ingenious Titus Oates raised the stupendous erection of his mendacious Plot, bringing 
to the scaffold not a few of its more prominent characters. Still more remarkable is it to 
find that the name of the College was potent across the Atlantic, not only to attract students, 
but to excite the fear of the enemies of the Church, a petition to William III. from the 
authorities of Virginia representing the dangers to religion which were caused by the 
Catholicity of Maryland, a colony overrun with Jesuits and secular priests, "for which there 
is a supply provided by sending over Popish youth to be educated at St Omers." It may 

1 He was the son of the French Ambassador in England, who married an English wife. 

* This was about 1745. See an article in the Times, October 15th, 1 888, on the inauguration in Paris of a statue 
of Shakespeare. 

There is some evidence that Edmund Burke was a scholar of St. Omers, which, however, appears very improbable. 

State Trials, xxxi. 938. Trial of Daniel Isaac Eaton for Blasphemy. (1812.) 

Defendant : I received six years' education at a boarding school, and was then sent to St. Omers, where Mr. Burke 
received his education at the Jesuits' College. It being then dissolved, and the Jesuits banished from France, I was under 
the order of Barbets, who were as intolerant as any Jesuit. 

Lecky (England in the iSth Century, iii. 246) quotes an anonymous writer in the Public Advertiser as writing a 
reply to "Junius, alias Edmund, the Jesuit of St. Omers." 

* " Liladam : A good dumb mourner. 
Agmer: A silent block. 

Novall Junior: Oh, fie upon him, how he wears his clothes ! as if he had come this Christmas from St. Omers, to 
see his friends, and returned after Twelfthtide. " — Massinger: The Fatal Dowry. 

This play was first printed in 1632. 

A few curious particulars as to dress and other matters are to be gleaned from Lewis Owen's Running Register, 
published in 1626, and giving an account of the " English Colledges, Seminaries, and Cloysters in all forraine parts," in 
which he treats of St. Omers first; but the tone of this work is so violent and exaggerated as to deprive it of much weight. 
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be mentioned that Maryland was originally in great measure a St Omers mission, and that 
afterwards the first two Archbishops who ruled the see of Baltimore, John Carroll and 
Leonard Neale, were alumni of the College. 1 

Being established to uphold the interests of the Church in face of the opposition of 
princes, the College took for its patron St. Thomas of Canterbury, who was honoured as 
such throughout its Continental days. Though, since the migration to English soil, his place 
has been taken by St. Aloysius, there still remain some material tokens of the old practice. f 

The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin was established at St Omers (in Seminario 
Anglorum Audomarensi) as early as 1609, by Father Claudius Aquaviva, General of the 
Society, the particular title under which it was enrolled being that of the Assumption.* After 
the migration to Bruges, a confirmation of this institution was obtained from the then 
General, Father Lawrence Ricci, being granted by a decree in 1770. 4 

The mention of the Sodality naturally recalls the remarkable history of the relics 
which now lie under the altar of the Sodality Chapel at Stonyhurst They are those of 
the martyr St. Gordianus, which were originally taken from the Catacombs about the year 
1670, and were secured by Father Christopher Anderton, then Rector of the English College 
at Rome, and Penitentiary of St Peter's. He wished them to go to his native Lancashire, 
but as in the circumstances of the times this was impossible, he assigned them to the 
College of St. Omers, to be there kept in the Boys' Chapel (the Sodality Chapel, as it was 
called) till things at home should change for the better. The relics followed the College to 
Bruges, and, when the catastrophe occurred there, were preserved, we are told, miro tnodo for 
twenty years, though it is not stated how or where. In 1794 they came to Stonyhurst, and, 
although all remembrance of their original destination had at the time been lost, thus at last 
reached the county for which they had been meant 

Our sketch of the College in Continental times may fitly be closed by a few miscel- 

1 Archbishop Carroll, who was educated at St. Omers, entered the Society in 1753. He was a member of the 
community at Bruges at the time of the suppression, after which he returned home to Maryland. 

Archbishop Neale must have received most of his education at Bruges, as he entered the Society in 1767. He 
was likewise a native of Maryland, whither he returned in 1783. 

8 e.g. The silver statuette placed on the High Altar on solemn feasts, and the large picture which used to hang 
on one side of the Altar in the old " Sodality Chapel," and is now on the east staircase in the new wing. 

With St. Thomas seems to have been associated St. Hugh of Lincoln, another prelate who withstood kings on 
behalf of the Church. In both the above instances his figure is the pendant to that of St. Thomas. 

3 The Prima primaria at Rome was established under the title of the Annunciation. 

4 A printed sheet, containing these two documents, evidently struck at Bruges, is still preserved in the archives. 
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laneous items, gathered from various quarters, which will serve to illustrate the manner of 
its life which we have attempted to describe. 

Henry Bartlett, to whose narrative reference has already been made, gives us the 
following particulars, about the year 1742 : — 

" What we next observed here more particularly worth our notice was an apothecary's 
shop, exquisitely beautiful, and furnished with most costly drugs and medicines from 
Holland. Some of the drawers are made to represent pillars in the several orders of 
architectures, and have splendid carved work, gilt on the top, seeming as so many stately 
supporters to the place. 

" After Father Giffard [the guide] had refreshed us with an exceedingly pleasant dram 
out of the shop, we went into a little parlour, where we saw pictures of the Chevalier de St 
George and his wife, the Princess Sobieski, and, not far from these, the arms of the Duke 
of Norfolk, with his titles of honour, 1 under which we spied the following concise 
witticism (sic) — ' Ora pro Anglid! 

" We next entered into the dormitory, a very long and neat room, completely furnished 
on each side with little beds for the young students, over which, on small square bits of 
board, are written the names of the respective incumbents. 

" The young gentlemen are carefully instructed in all the arts and sciences, and in every 
polite accomplishment, for the annual sum of twenty-four pounds, without any additional 
charge except for dancing, which is paid for besides. 

" The gay part of the society are at liberty to act plays every year, and they have 
actually a very handsome theatre purely for that purpose, with several changes of beautiful scenes, 
all which we had a view of. We were also conducted into- the wardrobe, where were a great 
variety of curious dresses for their plays ; some of them richly embroidered with gold and 
silver, others ornamented with only counterfeit stones, besides which were fine Roman feather 
caps and splendid cased helmets. 

" Among other things, and to crown all, they showed us, as a great curiosity, and what 

1 Some marble tablets now at Bruges, and formerly at St. Omers, commemorate the connexion with that College 
of the following families, whose arms and names they bear : — 

Lord Arundell of Wardour, and Mary Christina his wife, daughter and heiress of Benedict Conquest, of Irnham 
Castle, Lincoln. 

Michael Blount of Maple Durham, Oxon., and his wife Mary Eugenia, eldest daughter of Marmaduke 
Strickland, Esq. 

James Thornton of Nether Wilton, Northumberland, and Elizabeth Meynell his wife. 

Thomas Stonor of Stonor, Oxon., and Mary his wife, eldest daughter of John Biddulph of Burton, Sussex. 

Thomas Giffard of Chillington, Stafford, and Barbara his wife, daughter of Robert Jama Lord Petre. 
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they value very much, an old scarlet coat with very large gold buttons and button-holes, 
such as some years ago our old country justices (especially if they were also officers in the 
militia) are represented to have been accoutred with : this latter vestment they assured us was 
the propriety (sic) of, and actually worn by, our late King of Great Britain, James the 
Second." " • 

To the scientific outfit of the College we have already referred. What it was like 
two centuries ago we may gather from the account of an English traveller who visited 
Liege long before it became a school, but was then possessed of apparatus which probably 
survived to do duty in the Academy.* From his lengthy narrative it will perhaps be 
sufficient to extract one illustration. 

" At one end of the library is a piece of jack-work, made for the sort of machine 
with which Archimedes pretended to remove the whole earth out of its place, if he had 
but another place where he could fix his instrument It held, I believe, a hundred-pound 
weight from the ground, which was drawn about half way up. There were not many wheels 
belonging to it, but I believe the teeth of all, or most of them, were set sloping ; they were 
pretty large wheels, and each of them catched in a worm which was laid round the axis of 
the next wheel. The winder might be turned by a little child, it went so easy; but the 
effect of the machine is mighty slow." 3 

On the subject of diet, an important one for schoolboys in all ages, we have a very 
full memorandum from the pen of Father Charles Plowden, which we here subjoin. 4 

1 Father C Plowden tells us that in the garden at Liege stood a statue of this Prince with the inscription, Jacobus 
II., Magna Britannia, etc., Rex; Fidei Defensor ei Victims 

On the subject of plays it may be noted that in 1614 a Passion-play was performed. [Foley's Collectanea, p. 11 56.] 

1 Observations concerning the Present State of Religion in the Romish Church, with some Reflections upon them y 
made in a Journey through some Provinces of Germany in the year 1698. By Theophilus Dorrington, Rector of Wittresham 
in Kent. London, 1669. 

3 This traveller's account of Liege is printed in full in the Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. 1., p. 141. 

4 " The scholars' diet at St. Omers was generally thought scanty. It really was so in the last years of that College, 
and at Bruges, chiefly in consequence of the somewhat parsimonious rigime of Brother Joe Blyde. Father Thomas Angier, 
on succeeding Father Corbie as Rector, determined to mend matters, and formulated certain regulations, among which are 
the following: — That one lb. (of 16 ounces) of fresh meat should be dressed every day, for every father, brother, and scholar, 
and that 10 lb. over should be allowed for roast meat, on account of the waste in drippings, which were sold. That the 
scholars' portions should be rather larger at dinner than at supper ; that is, rather more than half a pound. • . . That the 
scholars' soup, which was a daily allowance, should be good. That besides the days on which two portions were allowed, 
whenever there should be a sufficiency of flesh meat left, it should be hashed or stewed for them, in addition to the 
portion of the day. I remember that soup-plates (pewter) were already bought, that the boys might not eat their soup 
and milk as formerly, six out of the same dish. 

"The old St. Omers stint was: Breakfast, in winter, a dish of boiled milk for every six, bread at discretion. The 
Rhetoricians had a dish much larger than the rest. In summer, a portion of butter, and beer to drink. Dinner, every 
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That boy-nature was much the same then as now, we have an interesting indication 
in the evidence of one of the witnesses in the Oates trial already mentioned. It being 
remembered that the feast of St Thomas of Canterbury, as patron of the College, was kept 
" very solemn," and in particular with specially good cheer, the following account of his own 
movements is given by the boy Thomas Billing — " I went to the Infirmary in the week before 
Christmas ; on St. Thomas of Canterbury's Day I came out again." 

According to the custom of the time the boys wore a uniform. At St Omers this 
seems to have consisted of a white canvas doublet, with knee breeches and worsted 
stockings. 1 

Afterwards, at Liege, it was a grey coat, yellow leather breeches, and black stockings. 
It was clad in this guise that the wanderers whose fortunes we have to trace set out for 
their native land. 



day a dish of soup, one portion of butcher's meat, which when boiled was always accompanied with cabbage, turnips, or 
potatoes ; . . . after this, every day two apples, or an equivalent of other fruit. Supper \ Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
always rost {sic) mutton, or veal in summer, with salad, or when it could not be had in winter, stewed beets or potatoes. 
Two apples as at dinner, in winter, but in summer always a dish of cold milk. This was the favourite meal. Monday 
and Wednesday, supper was regularly broth, baked or boiled mutton, and two apples. On fasting days there was always 
'short supper.' Short supper consisted of bread and butter, as at breakfast, and figs, or raisins, or roasted apples. On 
Tuesdays and Thursdays in Lent they had hot rolls, and on those nights always strong beer. . . . During Lent, every 
Saturday and Sunday it was customary to give to every division of six a large dish of cockles as an extra-portion. The 
Sunday dinner in Lent was regularly fasting mince-pye, commonly called egg-pye or Florentine. Whenever the portion of 
the day was tart, each one had with it a good slice of cheese. — Certain better portions were affixed to certain days; e.g. % 
mince-pye on All Saints, Christmas Day, St. Thomas of Canterbury, New Year's Day, Epiphany, and Candlemas Day. 
Black Puddings on St. Stephen's. Roast turkeys always on St. F. Xavier's, S. Cecily, S. Chrysostom, and I believe once 
more. — A bottle of wine for four was allowed on Christmas Day, Easter Sunday, and St. Patrick's Day. On the days 
when particular schools acted their tragedies, the school was treated at supper with a second portion, and sweet milk, and 
strong beer. Grammar and G. Figures, on their declamation day, viz. , S. F. Xavier's and Candlemas, were exempted from 
studies and allowed something of a collation in the truckhouse [i.e., playroom]. S. Cecily's recreation took in the greater share of 
the scholars, S. Chrysostom's took in all but L. Figures, that is, all who had disputed twice in the refectory, and had 
answered once. They were well treated at dinner. On all high mass days and others when double dinner, as it was 
called, was allowed, everything was better than ordinary. The soup was usually in winter wine-caudle with tosts {sic) in 
summer often, and always on Blandec days, spiced wine cold. . . . The dessert called post past was always the best sort 
of apples or pears, and biscuits, or else walnuts. After postpast the minister offered to each table bits of cheese, ready 
cut, which they might take or leave as they chose. On these days they always had strong beer. 

"Those who fasted twice or thrice a week in Lent through devotion, had at breakfast a cup of wormwood, strong 
beer, and a bit of bread, and at dinner an allowance of butter." 

1 See The English Spanish Pilgrim, by James Wadsworth, who was an inmate of the College 1618-22. 




CHAPTER III. 

STONYHURST HALL. 

T was the mere force of circumstances that drove the Liege fugitives towards 
England, and when they set out thither they do not appear to have had 
any definite goal for which to make ; but by the time they reached 
Harwich, the first port where their vessel touched, they found the spirit 
of loyalty amongst the pupils of the College, which had already done so 
much to preserve it, once more at work to help it to survive yet another 
crisis. 

Among the scholars of the Bruges period had been Thomas Weld 
of Lulworth, who, in addition to extensive property in the South of 
England, was possessor of the Lancashire estate and mansion of Stonyhurst. He had not 
forgotten his old school, and in the hour of its distress offered his Northern house to be 
its new home. On arriving in port, Fathers Marmaduke Stone and Charles Wright, the 
President and Procurator of Liege, left the ship and proceeded to London, where they were 
met by Mr. Weld's eldest son, who conducted them to Dorsetshire. There, as Father 
Laurenson tells us, 1 the offer was made them of Stonyhurst Hall, as it was then called,* 




1 Account of the migration from Liege. — Stonyhurst AfSS, 

* Men still living recollect that in their youth the older folk always spoke of " the Hall," not " the College." 
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and forty-four acres of land for their establishment There was some hesitation in closing 
with this generous offer, through a misguided confidence that the storm would soon blow 
over, and that it might be possible to return to Liege, which they loved so well; but 
eventually the proposal was gratefully accepted, and word was sent to the main body of the 
exiles to shape their course towards this haven of refuge. 

The final abode, thus secured to the much-wandering institution, had already a long 
history of its own, and one full of interest Stonyhurst lies in the valley of the Ribble, 
about fourteen miles above Preston, and close to the boundary between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, where the south-western corner of the district of Craven inserts itself like a wedge 
into the County Palatine. 1 The parish of Mitton, in which the house stands, is partly in 
each county, an unusual arrangement ; the Church itself, of which we shall frequently have 
to speak, being in Yorkshire. On the Lancashire side are the three adjacent townships of 
Aighton, Bailey, and Chaigley — the first-mentioned lying between the other two — all belong- 
ing to this parish. 8 Stonyhurst is in Aighton, on the lower slope of Longridge Fell. 

Originally the name now given to the house and estate appears to have belonged to 
a comparatively small piece of land, and traces of this usage remain in two fields still 
known to the older inhabitants as the Great and Little Stonyhurst* The name is mentioned 
at an early date, and in connection with the family which, under the name of Shireburn, 
possessed it so long : of their history we must attempt a sketch, for they have inseparably 
connected their memory with the place. 

Like many others of like antiquity, the genealogy of the Shireburns abounds in 
problems still unsolved, and perhaps now insoluble, and there is an even unusual abundance 
of contradictions presented by the various authorities who have written on the subject We 
shall accordingly, in what follows, tell the story in the form in which it commended itself 
to the latest representative of the family. This was Sir Nicholas Shireburn (Master 
of Stonyhurst, 1690 — 17 17), who was at great pains to unravel the tangled tale, with the 
aid of Mr. Robert Dale, " Blanch Lion," of the College of Arms. The result was a long 
pedigree, full of minute particulars, now preserved at Lulworth Castle. 4 From the materials 

1 At this point, the land between the right bank of the Ribble and the left of its tributary the Hodder is in 
Yorkshire. Some miles higher up both of these rivers become purely Yorkshire streams. 

s The name Mitton is derived by Whitaker from " Mid-town," as lying between the two rivers, and he quotes 
other examples from Camden in support of his contention. Aighton is perhaps "Oak-town." 

* Great Stonyhurst is the present cricket-field ; Little Stonyhurst that between the farm buildings and the garden. 

4 For the use of this and other valuable documents from the same source we are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Henry Weld-Blundell. 
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so supplied, Sir Nicholas constructed a record of very remarkable character, in the shape 
of a series of ornamental water-pipes, placed at various points on his house at Stonyhurst, 
to which were attached shields bearing the arms of those families through alliance with 
which the succession had descended to himself, or at least of as many as could be found. 
Of this record one complete example still remains in the main court or quadrangle, 1 and 
this will serve to illustrate various stages of our history as we proceed. It must, moreover, 
be premised that, being concerned with Shireburn history only so far as it bears on Stony- 
hurst, we shall confine our attention to the main line, saying nothing of the numerous, and 
in some cases highly interesting, collateral branches. 

It is not, however, with Shireburns that we must begin, for in fact the owners of 
Stonyhurst should not, on ordinary principles, have borne this name. In the third year of 
Henry I., 1103, Robert Lacy, Earl of Chester, made an ample grant of land, including 
Great Mitton and "Aiton cum pertinentiis," to one Ralph the Red (le Rous). The tide 
of Norman conquest had been slow in reaching the district, and this grant was evidently 
in the early days of appropriation by the victors, for we find some of the land 
described as having belonged to a Saxon, 2 " Orme TEngleis." It would appear to have 
been this grant which caused the anomaly of a parish including townships in two counties : 
" Mitton and Aighton," says Whitaker, 8 " having been granted together, when a parish church 
was founded at the former place, 4 the latter, belonging to the same lord, was included in 
the parish." 

The above Ralph the Red, or his successor, would seem to have taken from his 
principal property the title of Mitton. It is at least certain that later in the same century 
we find in possession one Jordan de Mitton ; 8 and with him authentic history begins. As 
usually happened, the local title by which he was described speedily came to be used as a 
family surname. 

1 There are, in fact, three such pipes in the court, but two of them lack the last pair of shields. The one which 
displays the entire series stands by the bay of the refectory. 

1 This term, though of course unscientific, is here employed as the most convenient and generally intelligible. 
See the deed in Whitaker's Craven , 3 ed., p. 21. 

■ Ibitt The township of Aighton included, in old times, the hamlets of Bailey and Chaigley. 

4 The Church of Mitton was originally founded as a chantry for the benefit of the soul of King John. At an 
early date it was made over, as we shall see, by the Mitton family to the Abbey of Cockersand, which held it till the 
dissolution of the monasteries. 

8 The father of Jordan appears to have been named Essalfus (Astolf) ; vide deed of foundation of Bolton Priory, 
Dugdale, Monasticon (Ed. 1830), vi.204; A.D. 1151. 
G 
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Jordan de Mitton married Wymark, daughter of Hugh de Eland, and had two 
sons, Hugh and Otto, of whom the former succeeded him. 
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EARLIEST EXTANT STONYHURST DEED. 

HUGH Mitton (a witness to deeds of Robert Lacy, who died 1 193) married Beatrice, 
daughter and co-heiress of Robert de Goosnargh. He it is who makes the first known 

mention of Stony hurst. By an undated deed, of which 
a fac-simile is here given, he conveyed all the land of 
The Stanihurst to Elias de Winkley ; the boundaries of 
the said land, though described in great detail, it being 
now impossible to recognise. On the seal appended 
to this document is the figure of a wingless quadruped 
armed with claws. His son and heir was Robert. 

Hugh Mitton conveyed his property in the town- 
ship of Bailey to his brother Otto, who, in consequence, 
acquired the surname of Bayley. Of him and his 
successors we shall have much to say presently. 

SEAL OF HUGH MITTON. 
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Robert Mitton (who granted the advowson of Mitton Church to Cockersand 
Abbey, near Lancaster, in the time of King John) confirmed his father's grant, above men- 
tioned, of the Stonyhurst lands. His deed is likewise extant, 
but unfortunately the seal has become so obliterated that no 
details can now be traced. It bore originally the effigy of a 
bird, doubtless the original of the eagle which, as the cognis- 
ance of the Bayleys, became so conspicuous at Stonyhurst He 
was succeeded by his son, 

Ralph Mitton, whose wife was Margaret . Suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

Jordan Mitton (living 20 Edward I.), whose wife was 

Amabilla . Succeeded by 

John Mitton (living 20 Edward I. and 18 Edward II.). seal of robert mitton. 

He had three children — a son Roger, who died without issue, and two 
daughters, Cicely and Emma. These latter, in the 36th of Edward III. 
(1362), granted all their lands in Aighton, Bailey, and Chaigley to John 
Bayley, the descendant of the Otto mentioned above, to whose branch 
of the family we must now turn. 1 

Otto de Bayley* was succeeded by his son, 
Walter Bayley, who married a wife named Hamiria, or Ameria. 
Mention of him is found 23 and 45 Henry III. (1 238-1 261). He was 
succeeded by his son, 

Jordan Bayley. He is mentioned 45 Henry III. and 18 Edward 
I. ( 1 260-1 290). His son was 
Walter Bayley, who, in the 20th or 21st year of Edward I., obtained from 
Henry of Wath and Margaret his wife a gift of all the land of the Stanihurst in the 
township of Aighton. Up to this time we have no information as to the ownership of this 
property subsequently to its grant above mentioned ; though Whitaker tells us that in an 
undated charter of high antiquity one Luckock of Stanihurst is named. Walter Bayley, of 




SEAL OF JOHN, 
SON OF JORDAN BAYLEY. 



1 For the Mitton pedigree we have followed Mr. Hutton— Coucher Book of Whalley, Chetham Soc., p. 68 1. 
Henceforth our authority is Mr. Dale. 

8 A later hand, which has annotated and corrected Dale's pedigree (in red ink), informs us that the wife of Otto 
was Anota, daughter of Jordan de Cliderow. This was evidently unknown to Sir Nicholas, for the Clitherow arms (sable, 
a leopard's head or jissant a fleur de lys argent) do not appear in his series. 
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whom mention occurs up to 12 Edward II., married a wife named Matilda, her family 
name, as usual at this period of our history, not being given. He left, among other children, 

a son, 



He died 46 Edward 



John Bayley, whose wife was Isabel. 
III. (1372), his heir being another 

John Bayley, married to Mabilla, daughter of Thomas 
Knoll, and co-heir of her mother, Margaret Singleton. 

At this point we may first obtain assistance from the coats 
of arms on what may be styled Sir Nicholas Shireburn's Pipe Roll. 
Of the six shields nearest the top, he has evidently assigned 
the three on the spectators left 1 to Shireburn, and those on the 
right to Bayley. As has been said, his intention was to record 
the arms of families with which his ancestors had intermarried, 
but his information as to Bayley was so incomplete as to 
make this almost impossible in their case. He has consequently left blank the top shield 
on the right, and the two beneath it must both refer to the wife of John Bayley. The 




SEAL OF JOHN BAYLEY, 
BEARING ARMS OP THE FAMILY. 



I 



/ 



KNOLL OF WOLFHOUSE (?). 
NO. 6 OF THE PIPE SERIES. 




SINGLETON OF BROCKHALL (?). 
NO. 4 OF THE PIPE SERIES. 



lowest of the three bears a rampant beast, pronounced by heraldic authorities to be a 
Wolf. Taking this as its correct designation, we conclude that Sir Nicholas assigned this 
shield to Knoll, which family, at least in after times, was possessed of the estate of 



1 i.e., The heraldic dexter ; Shireburn thus, as elsewhere, taking the place of honour. 
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Wolfhouse, in Chippendale. The shield above bears a chevron between three roundels, which 
agrees with the arms of Singleton of Brockhall (ar. a chevron sa. between three pellets). 

John Bayley is recorded from 24 Edward III. to 14 Richard II. (1350-1391), when 
he died; and in 1372 had license for an Oratory at Stonyhurst, which is the first evidence 
of a house existing there. He had a son, 

Richard Bayley, who, in the 51st year of Edward III. (1377), married Margaret, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Richard Shireburn, and in so doing brought his name to an end ; 
for the Bayleys, though not only the male side, but also possessors of the estate and mansion 
which became the seat of the combined family, consented, for some reason unknown to us, to 
yield precedence in every respect to their new relations. Of these and their history we 
must now speak. 

The farthest ancestor to whom their descent is traced is 1 

Galfredus Balistarius, or Sir Geffrey l'Arbalastier (the Crossbowman), who, in 
the time of Richard I., held six carucates* of land in Hacunshall 
and Presham, from John, Earl of Moreton (afterwards King John), 
on condition of the service of two arbalists, or crossbowmen. 
His seal bears the figure of a crossbow and the heads of two 
men. He survived at least to 23 Henry III. (1238-9), when we 
find him in possession of " Haelton terra." It may perhaps be 
conjectured, from the property held by him, that he is the 
"Galfridus de Hacunshou" who is found in the reign of John 
as witness to a deed of one Robert de " Chireburn." The 
grandson of Balistarius is the first of his descendants of whom 
we can speak with certainty.* This was 




SBA,L OF 
GALFREDUS BALISTARIUS. 



1 In a MS. pedigree of the Constable family, in the possession of Lord Herries, appears the following notice regarding 
the Shireburns, in connection with the alliance between the families, contracted in 1650 : — " They believe themselves to 
come from the Shirburns of Shirburn Castle, in Norfolk : who were Saxons, and their estate given, (by the Conqueror,) 
to Earl Warren; but makeing appeare that they never fought against the Normans, were restored to their estate againe." 

In the same document is mentioned their ancestor Robert of Shirburne as giving, 4th of H. 3rd, 12 19, two 
oxgangs of land in Newton to the Abbey of Cockersand. 

Another document in the same collection, as well as one given by Dodsworth (xxxviii. 41a), describes "Schirborn" 
as being "in Hertforthlyth," which was not very far from Scarborough. 

"The Carucate % Carue (commonly, but less correctly " Carve "), or Ploughland, was what could be tilled by a 
single plough in a year, approximately 120 acres. It contained eight ox-gangs (bovatae). 

1 Dale, though avowedly in doubt on the point, derives the descent of this nepos Balistarii through John, son of 
Galfredus. Mr. Hutton [Coucher Book of Whalley, p. 681) says he was the son of a daughter of Balistarius, married to 
Richard Schireburn. 
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Robert Shireburn. 1 From what place he derived his surname is uncertain, but 
its signification is doubtless "dividing brook," and not, as was afterwards fancifully supposed, 
aqua litnpida. In 29 Henry III. he had the manor of Hambledon by gift of his grandfather, 
and he is again on record in the 40th year of the same reign (1 244-1 256). He married Matilda, 
daughter of one Adam de Catforth, and sister of another. The Catforth family were also 

known by the name of Carlton, from Carlton Magna (Great 
|H^^ Carlton) in the Fylde or champaign country of North Lanca- 

1^^^^^^ shire, and to this alliance is therefore to be assigned the shield 

I ^^bTW bearing the Carlton arms, which stands first in Sir Nicholas 

\ ^^B^^ / Shireburn's leaden record of Shireburn alliances. 8 Of Robert's 

\ ^^fc^^ successor, 

\. ^r John Shireburn, nothing is recorded save the fact that 

^v^^ he is mentioned 40 Henry III. But his son, 

carlton of carlton. $IR Robert Shireburn, played a conspicuous part 

NO. I OF THE PIPE SERIES. 

in his time. He was knighted March 3rd, 19 Edward 1.(1291); 
elected a Knight of the Shire, 9 Edward III. (1335 8 ) ; and held the office of Seneschal or 
Steward of Blackburnshire and Clitheroe. He likewise had a chapel at Longton. He 
survived to r6 Edward III. (1342), having married Alice, daughter 
and co-heir of John Blackburn of Wiswall and Margaret Holland. 

The Blackburn shield is the third in order upon Sir Nicholas 
Shireburn's spout. 4 

Sir Robert's son and successor was 

Sir -John Shireburn, who "particularly assisted with 
one knight, three esquires, and the like number of archers on 
horseback at the siege of Calais under King Edward the Third ;" 5 
and, moreover, fought at Crecy under the banner of his kinsman, 
Thomas, Lord Holland. 






BLACKBURN OF WISWALL. 
NO. 3 OF THE PIPE SERIES. 



1 Of this name there are a multitude of versions. The form we adopt is that sanctioned by the constant use of Sir 
Nicholas, the last who bore it. 

1 These arms were likewise quartered, as being those of an heiress, by subsequent members of the Shireburn 
family. 

8 Members of Parliamettt, part i. , p. 107. 

4 In enumerating these shields the numbers are reckoned from left to right of the spectator, and from top to bottom of 
the spout. The Blackburn arms are also quartered in the Shireburn escutcheons of later times. 

8 Jeremy Collier ; Great Historical^ Geographical, and Political Dictionary ; art. Sherburn. 
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PLUMPTON OF PLUMPTON. 
NO. 5 OF THE PIPE SERIES. 



In 10 Edward III. (1336) he was returned to Parliament for the County of Lancaster, 
and in 20 Edward III. (1346), with his French laurels fresh upon him, for the City of York. 1 
Sir John Shireburn died 29 Edward III. (1355), leaving the succession to his son, 

Sir Richard Shireburn, who married Alice, daughter 
of Sir William Plumpton of Plumpton, the marriage settlement 
being dated Monday, 2nd week in Lent, 25 Edward III. (135 1). 2 
It is remarkable that Sir Robert, Sir John, and Sir Richard — 
father, son, and grandson — were all knights at the same time. 8 

Of this marriage were born two daughters, Margaret 
and Joan. The latter appears to have died unmarried. Mar- 
garet Shireburn, in the 50th or 51st year of Edward III., 
married RICHARD Bayley, as has been said above. 

Up to this time we have not much information as to 
where the Shireburn property was situated, and none as to the 
seat of the family, 4 though the offices borne by some members 
of it appear to indicate that they held estates in the neighbour- 
hood. But however that may be, it was the Bayley mansion 
and manor of Stonyhurst which henceforth became the head- 
quarters of the united race. 

As we have seen, there was evidently a house at Stonyhurst 
at this time. It appears probably to have been placed on the 
site now occupied by the north-east corner of the Court, or front 
quadrangle, between the door now leading to the Community 
Refectory and the kitchens. On the ground thus designated 
there stood, within living memory, sundry quaint and ancient buildings; and when these 

1 Members of Parliament ', part i., pp. 109, 142. 

1 His wife surviving him, afterwards married Sir John Butler of Bewsey, in Warrington. 

8 Collier's Dictionary, ut sup. 

The arms of Plumpton, as here given, following Sir Nicholas Shireburn's presentation of them, do not wholly 
agree with those commonly borne by that family, wherein the fusils are five in number, and each is charged with an 
escallop gules. It is, however, clear that Sir Nicholas had authority for his version, as on the tomb of Laurence 
Hammerton, in the Church of Long Preston, the Plumpton arms are given exactly as he gives them. (Whitaker's Craven , 
Morant's Edition, p. 146.) This tomb dates back to the early part of the sixteenth century; and as Sir Nicholas held 
property in Long Preston, it appears highly probable that the shield in his series was copied from this example. 

4 Canon Raines (Notitia Cestriensis, Chetham Soc, vol. ii., p. 288) says that previously to 46 Edward III. 
Stonyhurst was conveyed by Margaret, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Richard Shireburn, to Richard Bayley (her future 
husband). It is not stated what is the authority for this assertion, which, in view of other evidence already given, is 
quite incomprehensible. 




SEAL OF SHIREBURN AND BAYLEY, 
TIME OF HENRY VI. 
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were taken down, remnants of very ancient structure were discovered, some of which were 
judged to date back to the time of which we are speaking. 1 




OLD BUILDINGS IN BACK COURT, REMOVED 1 856. 

The married life of Richard Bayley and Margaret Shireburn was a brief one, being 
terminated by the early death of the husband, 2 who, however, left an heir to succeed him. 

1 One of these relics is still to be seen, though removed from its original position, in the shape of a round-headed 
stone doorway, through which was the passage from the house to the back premises, and which used to be known as 
"Chip Entry." It is now in the inner dairy, and over it runs an inscription in stone, whereof we shall have more to say. 
This, as will be seen, had originally no connection with it. 

In pulling down (1856) the building known as "Sparrow's Hall, 1 ' or the "Old Infirmary,'' which, as will be seen, 
stood on the north side of the Court itself, traces of the chapel for which Richard Bayley had license were thought to be 
discernible ; in particular some carved oak spandrils, still preserved. These spandrils, it may be remarked, are of the 
same make and design as those in the roof of Mitton Church, and appear to be the work of the same artist As this 
church is known to date from Edward III., a strong presumption is added to the supposition that what was found at 
Stonyhurst was in truth the Bayley domestic chapel. An eye-witness of the demolition says, "When the ceiling was pulled 
down an oaken roof was laid bare, the spandrils of every panel being carved with roses. At one end of the room was a 
recess." {Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. i., p. 286.) It is true that the outer shell of Sparrow's Hall was of much later date 
(probably 16th century), but it would appear to have enclosed portions of a more ancient building. 

Finally, another demolition, in the kitchen quadrangle (1861), disclosed a portion of a very old and noble window 
with oak mullions, handsomely moulded, assigned by experts to the reign of Richard II., or even Edward III. This still 
lies in the carpenter's yard, but unfortunately, when a new structure was put up in front of it — at the end of last century 
or early in the present — with the lack of reverence which characterised the time, laths were nailed to these mullions, 
disfiguring them beyond remedy. 

8 In Whitaker's histories of Craven and Whalley, and in all editions of them, is repeated the astounding statement that 
Richard Bayley dying 2 Richard II. had a son born 5 Richard II. The author tells us that he had access to the 
Lul worth papers, and his blunder appears to be due to the following note of Dale's. Ricardus de Bayley Jilitis Johannis 
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John Bayley appears to have been a man of some importance, for we find his name 
as a collector of the subsidies granted to the King in the 2nd and 4th years of Richard II. 1 
As has been said, he survived his son, living to 14 Richard II. (1391), 2 and leaving 
his property to his grandson, 

Richard Bayley, alias Shireburn, who finally seems 
entirely to have disused his parental name and adopted that of 
his mother. He was born at Stonyhurst on the Feast of St. 
Wilfrid, 5 Richard II. (12th October, 1381), and baptised at 
Mitton Church. In 1420, and again the following year, he was 
returned to the House of Commons by the electors of Lanca- 
shire. 3 It is noteworthy that in his will 4 no mention is made 

of Stonyhurst, the title being " Testamentum Ricardi Shirburn Stanley of hooton. 

Armigeri de Mitton in Craven," while that of his widow, to be Na 7 

presently mentioned, is "Testamentum Agnetis Shirburn, nuper de Mitton, Viduac." He 
married Agnes, daughter of Sir William Stanley of Hooton, in Cheshire, whose arms appear 
on the 7th shield of Sir Nicholas' series, and lived to the year 1440, being buried "die 
Ascensionis" before the altar of St Nicholas at Mitton. 5 His widow survived to 1444* Their 
son and heir apparent, 




de Bayley j/ h. 3. de plena ictate 2 R. 2. obiit Patre vivente. The date 2 Richard 11. refers to a record which describes 
him as of full age, that preceding it being the first where mention of him is found (on occasion of his marriage). He died 
in or before II Richard II., when his wife is described as a widow. She afterwards married a second husband, William 
Dronsfield. 

1 Subsidy Rolls, Record Office. 

1 He died " die Lunae prox. ante festum Corporis Xti, videlicet 22° Maii." See Lancashire Inquisitions (Chetham Soc.), 
i. , p. 44. from the same source we learn that he held the whole manor of Aighton, by various tenures ; half directly of 
the Duke of Lancaster (equal portions being held in fee simple and in tail male), and half of mesne lords (Nicholas 
Harrington and Thomas Ardern), who held in chief of the Duke. 

It would further appear that, in spite of the name, Bailey Hall never belonged to the Bayleys, being the property 
of the Clitherows ["a family," says Whitaker, "of great devotion in their day, for they gave away the very manor in 
which they resided to Cockersand Abbey, and amply endowed a chantry in their own mansion house." — Hist, of Craven, 
3rd edition, p. 28.] By a deed 14. Nov. 9. Hen. IV. (1407) "Baila Hall" was leased by Nicholas Clitherow to Mabilla, 
late wife of John Bayley, and John her son, for seven years. (Leagram MSS. ) 

5 Members of Parliament^ part i. , pp. 295, 300. 

4 This interesting document is printed in Testamenia Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.), ij., p. 75. It is dated 3rd January, 
1436 (old style), and was proved 7th June, 1440. 

8 The parish church at Mitton was dedicated to " All Hallows " (or All Saints), and in the above-mentioned will 
Richard Shireburn says, "I bewite my saule to Gode Allmighty, and to our Lady Seynt Mary, and to all ye Haloes." Of 
the Chapel of St. Nicholas (where he directs that he shall be buried) he is said to have been the founder. (Editor's note 
to Testamenta Eboracensia, ut sup.) 

6 See her will (Testamenta Ebor. t ij., p. 105), dated 3rd November, 1444, and proved the 30th of the same month. 
It would thus appear that Christopher Townley's 25 Henry VI. should be 23 Henry VI. for the date of her inquisition. 
{Lancashire Inquisitions, Chetham Soc, ij., p. 52.) 

H 
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RICHARD Shireburn (the name of Bayley being now altogether dropped) had died 
before his parents, 1 having married the daughter 2 of Laurence Hammerton of Hammerton, 

in Bowland, by whom he left a son, as heir to the property, 

namely, 

I j^^^ I Robert Shireburn, who was twelve years old at the 

^^ ^T time of his grandmother's death, but was already married to 

\^M y ^B ^y J oan » daughter of Thomas Radcliffe of Wimmersley. 3 He lived 

w^ mm ^^m tQ iq Henry yjj (1494-5), and in his time we find further 

N. * ^f evidence that Stonyhurst was the family mansion, in the shape 

of a covenant, dated 28th August, 7 

HAMMERTON OF HAMMERTON. ** ' ' 

no. 8 of the pipe series. Edward IV. (1467), between Robert 

Shireburn the younger, Esq., and Dame Katherine Radcliffe, 
that he should make over an estate of six marks a-year, clear 
rent, in Aighton, to Roger Radcliffe, clerk, 4 and Hugh Radcliffe, 
for an honest secular priest, to celebrate mass four times a-week 

at the Chapel of the Manor of 
Stonyhurst, for the souls of Thomas 

RADCLIFFE OF WIMMERSLEY. 

Radcliffe, Knt., Nicholas Boteler, NO - 9 of the pipe series. 

Esq., late husbands of the said Dame Katherine, William, 
Archbishop of York, her brother; 5 and others, and of all 
such persons as shall be on a table to be delivered to the 
said Robert by the said Dame Katherine. 

To him succeeded his son, 

Sir Richard Shireburn, who married his kinswoman 





LANGTON OF WALTON. 
NO. IO OF THE PIPE SERIES. 



1 This we learn from the above-mentioned inquisition re Agnes his mother. From an original deed, lately presented 
to the Stonyhurst Library by C. B. Trappes, Esq., it appears that Richard Shireburn the younger was living 8 Henry VI. 
(1430), in which year he obtained a lease of the manor of Bailey from Nicholas Clitherow, the deed being dated on the 
Feast of SS. Fabian and Sebastian (January 20). On this subject there has been much confusion, owing to a mistake 
between the two Richard Shirebums, father and son. Whitaker gives 1441 as the date of the death of both, telling us 
that the son predeceased the father, and died on Ascension day. 

From the same inquisition we learn that Alice, daughter of Richard Shireburn and Agnes Stanley, was married to 
Sir John Tempest of Bracewell, after whose death she seems to have married Sir James Harrington. This must explain 
Dugdale's extraordinary error, who, between the Plumpton and Stanley marriages, introduces two successive Robert 
Shirebums taking to wife a Tempest and a Harrington respectively, and totally omits the Bayley-Shireburn marriage. 
(Visitation of 1664.) 

* Variously designated Alice, Joan, and Matilda. Her father is also described as above, and as Hammerton of 
Wiggles worth. 

3 Lancashire Inquisitions \ ioc. cit. 4 Afterwards Dean of St. Paul's. 

6 William Booth, who held the See from 1452 to 1464. 
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TALBOT OF BASHALL. 
NO. II OF THE PIPE SERIES. 



Jane, daughter of Sir Ralph Langton of Walton-in-the-Dale. 1 He was knighted by King 
Edward IV. and lived to 4 Henry VIII. (1512-13), leaving the succession to his son, 

HUGH SHIREBURN, who married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Talbot of Bashall. 2 
He made large additions to the existing mansion. These 
were erected more or less where the Prefect of Studies' 
office and the rooms on either side now stand, and some of 
them survived to the beginning of the present century, 
being of the style denominated "post and pattern," At a 
later date the Duchess of Norfolk, the last of the Shire- 
burns, who came to live at Stonyhurst after her husband's 
death, faced this building with stone, and introduced sash 
windows, "a style then coming into fashion," and from her 
this portion of the house was named " the Duchess* rooms." 
So solidly constructed was it that when it was taken down, 
in order to be replaced by the "old playground front," 
much gunpowder was required to break up. 8 

Of Hugh Shireburn some traces still remain. The Minstrel Gallery at the bottom 
of the Great Refectory was constructed 4 of material set up by him elsewhere. Along its 
front runs the inscription :— " ©uant je puw, $ugo Sfterburn armig. me fieri fecit. So. JBni. 
jaaCCeCCIIHS. 5t atcut futt foluntaa m celo aic fiat." 5 

On another piece of woodwork was the inscription — "Factum est hoc opus per Hug* 
Sherburn Arm A° Dni MDXIIJ." 

Hugh Shireburn likewise founded a perpetual chantry at Mitton Church for his family ; 
that is to say, he provided an endowment for masses to be said for ever for the repose of 
their souls. For this purpose he assigned eighty acres of land in Aighton, Bailey, and Chaigley. 

1 Being within the prohibited degrees they had to obtain a dispensation, which was granted by Philip (Calandrini), 
Cardinal-Bishop of Porto, Feb. 19th, 1st Sixtus IV. (1472). See Testa men/a Eboracensia, iij., p. 341. 

1 St George, in his visitation of 16 13, wrongly styles him "of Salesbury." 

% Leagram A/SS. 

4 In 1857. 

5 The old inscription in stone, already mentioned as being preserved in the dairy, repeats these concluding words. 
It is as follows — some letters being lost, and the date with which it should finish, if not absolutely lost, being built into 
a wall: — "Sicut [fjuerit voluntas in [c]elo sic fiat. Factum est h caplm anno . . . " [Compare I Machabees iij. 60. 
Sicut autem fuerit voluntas in coelo sic fiat.] 

6 Dodsworth, quoted by Whitaker, History oj Craven^ MorantV edition, p. 24. This, with the other chantries of 
England, was of course suppressed, and its endowment appropriated by Edward VI. 
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He likewise gave £20 to the poor of Ribchester-cum-Dilworth, the interest to be 
annually applied towards putting out apprentices. 1 

He died 19 Henry VIII. (1527-8), leaving the estate to his son, 

THOMAS SHIREBURN, who married Jane, daughter 
of Sir John Townley of Townley. It was in his time that 
occurred the suppression of Whalley Abbey. Dying in 
■■■■■■■■■■■I 1537 he was succeeded by 

WJm^^^Hy Sir Richard Shireburn, the most conspicuous 

V / figure in Stonyhurst history, who held the property for 57 

\ / years, and has left his mark indelibly on the place. It is, 

X^^/^ in fact, from him that the best known and most charac- 

teristic portion of the house as we have it to-day has 
come down to us. 

He was but fourteen at the time of his father's death, yet in seven years from that 
date he had received the honour of knighthood, conferred upon him in 1544 at Leith, by the 
Earl of Hertford, for signal valour against the Scots.' 

He married Maud, daughter of Sir Richard Bold 
of Bold, by whom he had three sons and three daughters. 
After her death, at the end of half-a-century of wedlock, 
in 1588, he married Isabel Wood. 

Towards the close of his life he set about rebuilding 
the mansion of Stonyhurst on a scale of great magnificence, 
commencing the work*, by a curious coincidence, in 1592, 
the same year that saw the first beginnings, at St. Omers, 
of the College which was one day to enjoy the fruit of his 
undertaking. Sir Richard did not, it is true, live to carry 
his designs very far, but, as the initiative was his, we 
may here briefly describe the nature of his plans 8 and the extent of their accom- 




BOLD OF BOLD. 
NO. 13 OF THE PIPE SERIES. 



1 Sec Notitia Cestriensis, Chetham Soc, vol. ij., part 3, p. 474. 

■ Without disparagement of Sir Richard's valour, it may be noted that an extraordinary number of persons received 
knighthood on the same occasion. See the names in Hollinshed sub anno. 

8 A plan of the completed building, of which a copy is preserved at Leagram, has been supposed to represent the 
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plishment The following account is taken from notes by the late John Weld, Esq., of 
Leagram : — 

" Sir Richard's plans were on a large scale ; he did not live, however, to see any part 
completed, though probably the south front, with the south side of the Court, the east side, 
and the west side as far as it ever extended (including the great entrance), were considerably 
advanced, though not roofed. He died in 1594, and in his last will, made the previous year, 
he leaves to his eldest son 'all my iron to build withall, so that he finish the building 
therewith now already begonne, the leade, buildinge, stone and wrought tymber.' l 

" The original design consisted of a great quadrangular pile of stone buildings, enclosing 
a large court, with numerous projections, forming towers and bays, common in the Elizabethan 
period, the walls being pierced with very large mullioned windows. 

" In the south front were the principal rooms — all on the first floor — one of which 
(the u Long Room "), facing the Court, had large windows on either side, forming a great 
gallery, looking on to the gardens to the south, and into the Court or Quadrangle on the 
other side. This room still remains, though built against on its south side. The ceiling is 
decorated in raised geometrical patterns, with a deep rich frieze. 

"Another large room, now no longer existing, projected at right angles to the south; 8 
it was called the Great Drawing Room. A chimney-piece entirely occupied one end, 
drawings of which exist. It had the date 1596, and was a large and handsome structure 
in stucco, having in the centre the arms of Shireburn and Bayley quarterly, with the family 
motto — Quant je puis ; and in compartments on either side, the same arms impaling Stourton 
on one side, and Kighley on the other, the first two wives of Richard Shireburn, Sir 
Richard's son and successor. 



original design. The copy bears the name "Mr. Dudell," and the date 1604. It appears certain that this is a mistake 
for 1694, and that the plan was prepared for Sir Nicholas Shireburn when he came into possession of the place 
and contemplated the completion of the unfinished mansion. We learn from the accounts of Sir Nicholas himself, and 
Dalton, his steward (Lulwortk MSS.), that in September, 1694, there was at Slonyhurst a "Mr. Duddell," who apparently 
came from London ; and it was in the same year that the spouts were put up in the court, showing that Sir Nicholas 
had already begun his work of improvement. 

1 He apparently projected the building of another house at Bolton " upon the Mores,*' leaving materials also for it. 

Other items of his bequest to his son and heir are the following : — " A nest of silver bowles with a cover to them, 
all guylte, having my armes drawne uppon the toppe of the said cover, and one piece called an egge, beynge an oyster's 
(sic for ostrich's) egge, garnished with a cover, garnished with silver. — All my armor at Stonyhurste. An ensigne of double 
sarcenet with the unicorne head of silver upon it. Raines : Lancashire Chantries, Chetham Soc, vol. ij., p. 267. 

* This was opposite the Boys' Refectory, including the lobby outside and part of the Domestic Chapel. Its 
dimensions were 45 x 27 feet. 
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u The east side, on the first floor, contained the Great Hall and Banqueting Room, 
approached from the Court by a great flight of steps. This room, in the shape of a T with 
projecting bays at the upper end, was 70 feet long by 60 across the arms ; the floor in 
white marble, and the ceiling in geometrical figures, with a rich frieze having the unicorn's 
head, the family crest, at intervals, 1 and in one place the date 1606, that of its completion. 
The stained glass which filled its windows (rich in several royal coats and family alliances), 
being much damaged in places, is said to have been removed (in collegiate times) with a 




THE WEST FRONT OF STONYHURST, AS BUILT BY SIR RICHARD SHIREBURN. {From Whitaker's " Wkalley.") 



view to repair, and to have been put away, but tvfiere has long since been forgotten, so that 
doubtless it is irrecoverably lost. An immense fireplace of great depth, still remaining, 2 
occupied the central portion of the east wall. Above it were the arms and supporters of 
James I., in the beginning of whose reign the room was completed. 8 



1 This should be "at each end." 

* It now serves for a porch and doorway to the pantry. 

'Above the old fireplace is now the marble escutcheon of Sir Nicholas Shirebum, which, when the room was 
enlarged in 1856-7, was found stowed away in a closed recess above. The arms of James I. referred to now hang in the 
Minstrel Gallery. 
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" The west side, only half of its intended length, contained the entrance archway 
between the Towers. 1 

" The north side of the Court (that opposite to the Long Room) was occupied by the 
semi-detached building afterwards called ' Sparrow's Hall/ which formed no portion of Sir 
Richard's design." 

From the above description of Mr. Weld's the extent and nature of the buildings will 
be sufficiently understood. Starting from the north side of the Tower (that nearest to the 
Infirmary), in 1592, or possibly somewhat earlier, they seem to have progressed round by 
the Philosophers' Drawing-room, 2 the "Bayley Room," the Long Room, the vanished Great 
Drawing Room, concluding, 14 years later, with what is now the Refectory, which was, however, 
shorter than it now is, so that the building terminated almost opposite the point at which it 
had begun. 3 

To the north of the Towers there was nothing, and the north side of the Court, now 
occupied by the wing containing the Arundell Library, was open on the left, as looked at 
from the Long Room, while to the right stood Sparrow's Hall. This structure, of which 
mention has several times been made, and of which some idea may be formed from the 
sketch given of it elsewhere, though of no architectural pretensions, was in many ways 
curious and interesting. As we have seen, it possibly enshrined the most ancient bit of 
Stonyhurst building whereof we have any knowledge. Moreover, there were built into it 
some pieces of stone-work of ancient date. On the front two corbel angels were conspicuous, 
bearing emblems of the Passion, over whose heads ran the inscription already described, 
which, however, was ill put together, the words being jumbled without regard to sense, 
Over this inscription runs the ornament known as the Tudor flower. Other sculptured 
stones bore emblems and coats of arms, among the latter being noteworthy the wheat garbs 
and rampant lion, which were the cognizances of the Lacy family, Earls of Lincoln and 
Constables of Chester, the founders of Whalley Abbey (as of its predecessor Stanlawe), from 
the ruins of which all these relics had probably come. 4 We have no further evidence as to 

1 It must be understood that Sir Richard Shireburn's plans did not include the pair of open cupolas which, more 
than a century later, were placed on the top of his building, and are now commonly called " the Towers." What the 
front looked like before this addition will be seen in the old plate, here reproduced from Whitaker's History of Whalley. 

It appears to be probable that there were no steps nor doorway in the central front, but an inclined plane up 
which carriages could drive into the Court. 

1 This portion of the house was known at a later date as the "Duke's Rooms." 

3 A plain leaden water-spout marks the line which used to bound this wing. 

4 This building was called Sparrow's Hall from Mr. Sparrow, the steward of the Welds, who afterwards occupied it. 
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its date. Finally, between Sparrow's Hall and the end of the Refectory intervened a portion 
of the medley of old buildings already described as occupying this position, this particular 
bit being used, on the first floor, as the "Old Bread Room." 

Sir Richard, as his plans show, had designed to finish the Court all round ; and 
traditions assert that the foundations of another tower, exactly similar to the existing one, 
still remain on the east of the Kitchen Quadrangle, indicating his intention to add to his 
first Court another of equal grandeur. His death made the execution of his designs devolve 
upon others ; and although his son did much, it would seem that he could not see his way 
to the full accomplishment of his father's projects. 1 

The question naturally arises — Who was the architect of Sir Richard's building? and 
although Whitaker expresses a fear that no answer can be given, we may venture to adopt 
the surmise of the author of Notitice Saxosylvenses that it was Thomas Holt of York, and 
to substantiate the same by reference to a noticeable feature of the central tower. None 
can have failed to remark the four courses of classical columns, in a double row on either hand, 
which run up from base to summit, representing the four Greek orders — Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite. 2 Now, of Mr. Holt, the builder — as appears by his epitaph — of the 
public schools at Oxford, as well as of the Quadrangles of Merton and Wadham Colleges, 
we are told by Gwilt 3 that "he was the first to introduce the classical orders in series 
above each other." If this be so the point is settled, for the front of Stonyhurst was erected 
long before these other buildings, which date from 1608 onwards. All his Oxford buildings 
have a central " gate-house " with the four orders (in the case of the schools there are five 
courses of the pillars, the Doric occupying the two lowermost), and the resemblance to 



1 Sir Richard, who appears to have been a man of great determination and vigour, and was deputy -lieutenant for 
the county, evidently raised money in a very high-handed manner, some of which possibly went to the carrying out of his 
lordly designs. We find it alleged against him, "that he has several times, from 1585 to 1588, laid upon the inhabitants 
of Lancashire too high taxes for soldiers, and kept the money in his hands, and refuses to account for it ; that he threatens 
to hang constables by martial law, unless they collect the sums so taxed ; that he retains sundry sums due to people on 
the end of the last lottery; that he threatened vengeance on Simon Haddock, who refused to sell him lands in Chorley, 
if he continued in his lieutenancy; that he has never lent the Queen money by privy seal, though worth more than I, coo/, 
a-year." {Calendar of State Papers. Domestic. Elizabeth, j^gi~jjg^ p. 159.) 

* One of the topmost columns on the spectator's right has been badly broken and roughly mended. It is said that 
Water ton, among other boyish escapades, once set to work to climb up these pillars, and had accomplished three courses, 
when the Rector appearing on the scene peremptorily ordered him to come down, though he pleaded that it would be 
easier to go on. The next day this column, the one he would next have attempted, fell. The story was told to the 
present writer by Mr. Edmund Waterton, the naturalist's son, when he and his father were together on a visit to Stonyhurst. 

3 Encyclopedia of Architecture^ § 414. 
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Stonyhurst is most striking, though it may be said without offence that the latter is archi- 
tecturally superior to them. 

Old Hodder Bridge is another monument of his activity. 1 An indenture survives of 
agreement between Roger Crosley mason and Sir Richard Shireburn, Richard Shireburn of 
Bailey, Edmund Shireburn, John Holden, gent, and James Shuttleworth, for the mason- 
work of a bridge over " Hother " for £70, and the said Sir Richard to bring all materials to 
the place, and stones from " Mam' deine Lime Wood." Dated 30th December, 4 Eliz. (1561). 

Still more important was his work at Mitton Church, where, on the authority of 
Dodsworth, 1 "he builded a chapel from the ground, with consent of the parish, for a burial 
place for himself and his successors." In so doing he replaced or restored that Chapel of 
St. Nicholas of which we have heard from another Richard Shireburn in his will of 1436, 
and it remains to us as left by him or his son, being now known as the Shireburn Chapel, 
wherein are seen the tombs and effigies of Sir Richard himself and his successors. 

Turning from his works to the man himself, we find much in the character of Sir 
Richard which is matter of controversy. Most grievous charges were brought against his 
private life, to the truth of some of which he unblushingly acknowledges in his will. As to 
his religion, there is more difficulty. On the one hand, Canon Raines considers him to 
have been not only a Protestant, but an active one ; while Baines, on the other hand, 
declares that by favour of Queen Elizabeth he had special license, as a Catholic, to have 
his chapel and his priest at Stonyhurst The historical evidence in support of these con- 
tradictory views need not here be detailed ; suffice it to say that, in a man such as he 
clearly was, any very fervent religious feeling was not to be expected ; while the view 
that, whatever he may have publicly done from motives of policy or aggrandisement, 
he was at bottom a Catholic, is borne out, not only by the fact that his descendants 
were undoubtedly staunch adherents of the ancient faith, 3 but also by informations lodged 

1 For a long time previous to Sir Richard's erection there would appear to have been a bridge, probably of wood, 
affording but an uncertain passage from one bank to the other, as it was liable to be swept away, when in the old phrase 
••Hodder came down." 

In 1329 Adam Walton, Rector of Mitton, in allowing perpetual chaplains to be established in Bailey Chapel, in 
his parish, talks of " impetuositatem fluminis de Hoder et frequentem fractionem pontis ibidem." (Dodsworth xxviii., 
9I> quoting from Abp. Melton's Register, fo. 176.) 

* Quoted by Whitaker, History of Craven^ 3rd ed., p. 24. It seems very possible that this work too had to 
l>c completed by his son. On a tablet over the west doorway of this "quire" or chapel are the family arms, with the date 
1594- 

* This is denied by Raines, whose authority has been largely cited and followed. He says, speaking of Sir 
Richard — " At this time, and long afterwards, the family held the Reformed Faith, nor does it appear when they became 

I 
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against him, together with those already cited, " that he and his family are recusants, and do 
not go to church ; or, if they do, stop their ears with wool lest they should hear ; that he 
kept a priest in Queen Mary's time ; had one brought to confess his wife when ill ; relieves 
Richard Startevant, who is conversant with Dr. Allen and other Jesuits and is suspected 
to be a Jesuit, and for that reason he put Roger Startevant out of the book for payment 
of this subsidy ; that he says he could apprehend massing priests, but will disturb no man 
for his conscience." l 

He was in many ways a public man. He was a member of both King Edward VI.'s 
and Queen Mary's commissions on the subject of Chantries, though their objects were quite 
out of harmony; Member of Parliament for Lancashire in 1553, for Preston in 1554* and 
1558, and for Liverpool in 1555 ;» Master Forester of Bowland (in which office he "rigorously 
prosecuted" various individuals for unlawfully hunting deer and other game within the forest; 
Steward of the Manor of Sladeburn ; Lieutenant (under the Earl of Derby, Lord of Man 
and the Isles) of the Isle of Man ; and, as already said, a Deputy- Lieutenant for Lancashire. 
He was, moreover, one of the magistrates who, in 1585, in obedience to a royal injunction, 
"made a descent upon the irregular manners and customs of the people, and signed an 
order for the more religious observance of the Lord's Day, and suppression of wakes, bull- 
baiting, minstrels, and other disorderly customs." He was appointed to accompany Henry, 
Earl of Derby, when the latter was Elizabeth's ambassador to Henry III. of France, but 
appears to have excused himself, pleading indisposition, and the pressure of domestic affairs. 

In 1594 his long and busy life closed, and he was buried, as he had directed, "at 



absorbed in the Church of Rome." {Stanley Papers (Chetham Soc), vol. ij., pp. 104, seq.) This assertion is contra- 
dicted by the following facts : — 

(i.) Sir Richard's son and successor (a man of 47 at his father's death) married in succession three Catholic wives. The 
first was a daughter of Lord Stourton, and her brother Edward was one of the Popish Peers to whom warning 
was sent by the Powder Plot conspirators. The second, Ann Kighley, as we shall see, was an " obstinate Papist." 
The third, Ann Holden, was godmother to Sir Nicholas— like his father, an undoubted Catholic. 

(ij.) On the tomb of Richard, the said son and successor, the now obliterated inscription contained a phrase clearly 
implying distinctively Catholic doctrine — "Whose souls pray God pardon .... grant them his heavenly 
pardon." (Whitaker's Whalley, 2nd ed., p. 448.) 

(iij.) His son, the grandson of Sir Richard, and his descendants, were not only undoubted Catholics, but suffered heavily 
for their faith. 

1 Calendar of State Papers, I.e. In a State paper, of about 1584, among the names reported "of those who go to 
Church and keep Masse at home for their wives" we find — " S r R d Shireburn one of y« Earl of Derby's officers." 

1 This was the Parliament publicly absolved of heresy by Cardinal Pole. 
* Members of Parliament ', part i., pp. 382, 390, 393, 397. 
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my parishe church of Mitton, in the midst of my newe quere." Here stands his monument 
in alabaster, an altar tomb with effigies of himself and his first wife. 1 




MONUMENT OF SIR RICHARD SHIREBURN IN MITTON CHURCH. 



1 Sir Richard is represented in the full armour of the period, and Dame Maud in most elaborate full dress. In 
each case the most minute details and accessories are carefully reproduced. A full description may be found in Whitaker's 
History of Craven, 3rd ed., p. 25. 

At either end of the tomb are the arms of his family and hers, both in conjunction and separately, the shields 
bearing the Bold arms being decorated with oak leaves and acorns ; the latter possibly the origin of the acorn ornament, of 
which many examples remain in old stone-work at Stonyhurst. 

On the left side, below the effigy of the husband, are the figures of his three sons, all in armour, each bearing 
a shield with the family arms — Shireburn and Bayley quarterly, — and impaling 

(Richard) i. Stourton (quarterly with others). 2. Kighley. 

(Hugh) Dyneley. 

(Thomas) blank; this son being unmarried at his father's death. 

There is some uncertainty about this son, who by some accounts is represented as the eldest, and as having died 
a minor ; by others (as Dugdale, Visitation of 1664) as the second, and as having founded the Twisleton branch of the 
family. 

On the wife's side are the three daughters similarly bearing shields, whereon Shireburn and Bayley are impaled with 

(Dorothy) Fleetwood of Penwortham. 

(Margaret) Townley of Carr. 

(Mary) Edwards of Chirk Castle, Denbighshire. 

Round the top runs the inscription in old English characters — "Here lieth the bodies of S r Ric'rd Sherburne 
Knight Mast' forster of y* forest of Bowland Steward of y* Matter of Sladeburne Lieutenante of y* He of Man and 
one of her Mat* 1 deputie Lieutet' in y* Countie of Lanc r And Dame Maude his wif daught' of S r Ric'rd Bold Knight 
by whome he had issue who died y* 10 of No: 1588 and S T Ric'rd died the 26 of iulie, 1594." 

Dodsworth (copying from a MS. "penes Antonium a Wood") gives an additional clause not now found on the 
monument. 

"Dame Isabel Sherburn second wief to S r Richard erected this tombe according to her husband's mind at ther 
owne chardges." 
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His successor, 

Richard Shireburn, who for many years, as Captain, governed the Isle of Man 
for its supreme Lord the Earl of Derby, was thrice married — 1st, to Catherine, daughter of 

Charles Baron Stourton ; 2nd, to Ann Kighley, widow of Thomas 

Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower; 1 3rd, to Ann, daughter of 

Holden of Greenacre.* By the first marriage alone had he issue. 
He, as has been said, carried on his father's building work 
at Stonyhurst, and brought it to the point at which it finally 
remained, so far as his family were concerned. In his will* he 
too speaks of " my new queare at Mitton," whence it appears 
that here too something was left him to do. 

He died in 1629, being buried at Mitton, in the said new 
choir, on the 3rd of April in that year. 4 
His eldest son, Henry, having died young, he was succeeded by the second, 
Richard Shireburn, then 46 years old, who had matriculated at Brazenose 
College, Oxford, in 1599, when but 12 or 13. He married — 1st, Elizabeth, daughter to 




STOURTON. 
NO. 14 OF THE PIPE SERIES. 



1 Her first husband had, in 1589, been slain in a fray, near Preston, by Thomas Langton, of Walton-le-Dale, 
Baron of Newton. 

She was, according to the report of Government officials, an obstinate Papist, who during her widowhood kept a 
priest in her house. She died in 1609. (Gillow's Haydock Papers, p. 20.) 

1 The last long survived him, her will being dated 10th April, 1665 (proved at Richmond). In it she bequeaths 
to Richard, eldest son of the first wife, "one gold ring, which was his mother's, having engraved on it these words— 
/ wish and want." 

* See Lancashire and Cheshire Wills. Chetham Soc., New Series, vol 28, p. 199. 

4 Mitton Parish Register. There is some confusion as to the date of his death, as will be seen from the epitaph of 
his son. 

His monument differs from the others of his family in being mural. It is against the north wall, and represents 
a man in armour and his wife kneeling at a praying-desk. Beneath are figures of two sons and one daughter as grown 
up, two children, and twins in a cradle. Above is an escutcheon, formerly bearing the arms of Shireburn and Bayley, 
which, however, were not sculptured, but cast in lead and pinned on. All have now disappeared except one of the 
eagles. The inscription is entirely defaced. Whitaker (History of Whalley, 2nd ed., p. 448) gives fragments of it 

Sundry particulars as to his character may be gathered from various sources. We learn that he was remembered 
by the name of "Old Fiddle o* God," because — according to the ancient sexton who showed Mitton Church to William 
Howitt in 1836— "when he was in a passion, that was his word." (Visits to Remarkable Places, vol. L, p. 389.) 

From his own will we may conclude that, perhaps to soothe his temper, he was a lover of music, for we find 
him bequeathing musical instruments of various kinds — "a paire of organes standing in the hall at Stoniehurst ; all 
my wyndy instruments lyeing in a chist at Lawnd ; a paire of virginal Is, and my litle lute. " 
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Sir Richard Molyneux of Sefton, and, after her death without male issue, 2nd, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Walmesley of Dunkenhalgh. 1 





MOLYNEUX. 

(THIS SHIELD DOES NOT OCCUR ON 

THE PIPE.) 



WALMESLEY OP DUNKENHALGH. 
NO. 15 OP THE PIPE SERIES. 



No attempt was made in his time to carry on the buildings, which indeed had no 
addition made to them during the last 20 years or so of his father. Nor would it have 
been expected to be otherwise, for the religious and political disturbances of the period gave 
to Catholic gentlemen little leisure to build stately mansions, whilst the daily fines and 
exactions to which their estates were subjected left them still less means. 

In the Great Civil War the Shireburn family stood by the King, in whose service 
six of its members shed their blood, and the head of the house, our present subject, is 
declared, on his epitaph, to have been an "eminent sufferer " for his devotion to his royal 
master. As to the precise nature of his sufferings we have but little positive information, 
but they cannot have been alleviated by the most remarkable historical event connected 
with Stonyhurst, which occurred in his time — namely, the visit, or rather the two visits, with 
which it was honoured by Oliver Cromwell. 

In August, 1648, the future Protector, then Lieutenant-General, was hastily called from 
Yorkshire into Lancashire by the appearance in that county of a Scotch army under the 
Duke of Hamilton, aided by an English force commanded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale. The 
enemy was to be found in the neighbourhood of Preston, wherefore starting from Knares- 



1 The arms of Walmesley of Dunkenhalgh are described in Wbitaker's History of Whalley % 2nd ed., p. 390, as lt gu. 
on a chief ermine 3 pellets," agreeing with the water-pipe (though this, of course, gives no tinctures). Other authorities 
reduce the roundels to two, and some, instead of ogresses (black), make them hurts (blue). In the Walmesley arms 
carved over the principal doorway of Bashall Hall the ermine chief is moreover indented. 
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borough, and marching "very sore every day," 1 he set out thither. He thus tells his own 
story : — a 

" Hearing that the enemy was advanced with their army into Lancashire, we marched 
the next day, being the 13th of this instant August, to Oatley (having cast off our train 
and sent it to Knaresborough, because of the difficulty of marching therewith through Craven, 
and to th' end we might with more expedition attend the enemic's motion), and from the 
14 to Skipton, the 15 to Gisborn, the 16 to Hodder Bridge over Ribble, 3 where we had 
a council of war. .... It was resolved that we should march over the Bridge, 
which accordingly we did, and that night quartered the whole army in the field by Stoni- 
hurst Hall, being Mr. Sherburne's house, a place nine miles distant from Preston." 

Captain Hodgson 4 adds to his chief's description of their involuntary host — "That 
night we pitched our camp at Stanyares Hall, a Papist's house, one Sherburne's." 

The army, as we have heard, encamped near the house, "within the park," 5 but the 
General himself lodged that night in the Hall. 8 

One of the most venerable articles of Stonyhurst furniture, Oliver Cromwell's table 
(now standing at the bottom of the Refectory, below the Minstrel Gallery), has always been 
pointed out as the couch which he chose that night for his repose. This tradition has not 
commended itself to the intelligence of certain writers. " Oliver," says one, " may have 
slept upon this ancient table ; but if he did, then either there were no beds in the place, 
or Oliver had less shrewdness in him than we have generally placed to his credit." The 
explanation furnished by the late Mr. Weld, from family documents, not only clears up such 

1 A Discourse of the IVarr in Lancashire. Chetham Soc., p. 65. 

* Letter to the Speaker of the House of Commons. Civil War Tracts. Chetham Soc. , p. 259. 

8 This does not mean that Hodder Bridge spanned the Ribble (as Carlyle and others have understood it), but that 
it was on the farther side of the Ribble for one coming from Yorkshire. 

It has often been assumed that the bridge in question is that still remaining, which, as we have seen, was built 
by Sir Richard Shireburn in 1562, and this has in consequence been known as "Cromwell's Bridge." It has, moreover, 
been asserted that he threw down the parapets to make room for his artillery to pass. But, as we have seen, he had 
sent his "train" back to Knaresborough; besides which, the parapets were still standing within living memory. (Stonyhurst 
Magazine, No. 67, p. 80.) 

It seems certain that it was not by the lower bridge but by the higher that he crossed, that of which are still to 
be seen the pier on the left, or Yorkshire, bank, and remnants of another in mid-stream. Mr. Weld of Leagram was 
positive on this point : moreover, we find others of the Parliamentarians travelling to " Birdie-loane head, nere to Mr. 
Sherburne's of Stonyhurst," as if this were the usual road. (Discourse, &c. % ut sup., p. 72). There is even a story that 
Cromwell himself, having arrived at the top of the said " Birdie- Loane," pronounced the view over Chaigley to be the 
fairest he had ever seen. Stonyhurst boys, who know Birdie Lane as a very stiff pull at the end of walks, will understand 
why he was in a mood to attend to the scenery. 

4 Carlyle's " Honest -hearted, pudding-headed Yorkshire Puritan." 

8 Discourse, &c, p. 65. 6 Ibid. 
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difficulties, but even adds an important and a picturesque element to the incident. Cromwell, 
he says, had, as is well known, a dread of assassination, and therefore of strange beds, 
especially in the house of a malignant and a Papist. Therefore, he would trust himself to 
none ; but, having this table drawn into the middle of the room, laid himself upon it, with 
his sword and pistols by him — a worthy subject for an artist He is said to have pronounced 
the mansion — alluding to its unfinished state — the finest "half-house" he had ever seen. 




CROMWELL S TABLE AND THE MINSTREL GALLERY. 

As usual, other traditions, of less value, have grown up round his name. According 
to one, familiar to Stonyhurst boys, when he reached the top of the avenue, to show his 
skill as an artilleryman, he planted a cannon there, and sent a ball between " the Towers." 
As to this it is enough to say, not only that he had left his ordnance behind, and approached 
Stonyhurst from the other side, but that the Towers in question, that is to say the Cupolas, 
did not then exist. 

The next morning, however, he was off betimes, and the same day began that series 
of engagements wherein, at Preston and in its neighbourhood, he utterly destroyed the 
royal army, and gained an important step upwards in his own advance towards supreme 
power. 

But Stonyhurst had not seen the last of him, for, having pursued the broken remnants 
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of Hamilton's army as far as Warrington, we find that "he again took Stonyhurst on his 
way when he returned towards Yorkshire, sending "order to all his forces that with all 
haste they should follow him, being then gone to the Stonyhurst, where he quartered the 
first night he came into the county." 1 

How the " eminent sufferer " bore himself in their visitation we can only conjecture. 
He was hardly in a condition to take any personally active part in the stirring events going 
on around him, as he was evidently an invalid, and presumably suffered from gout ; for six 
years previously, in 1642, we find an application to the House of Lords " from Richard 
Sherburne of Stoniers, in the County of Lancaster, that he may have leave to go to the 
waters of Bourbon, with his wife, daughter, and servants." * 

That he suffered for other causes than his loyalty to King Charles, evidence is forth- 
coming in the Calendars of the Committee for Compounding? and of that for the Advance of 
Money? where we find that he was in frequent trouble on account of religion, and in 
particular for having his children educated in Popery, no less than two-thirds of one of his 
estates being sequestered till assurance should be given on this head. It is in the highest 
degree interesting that his only son and future successor, about whom this trouble must 
have arisen, was at St. Omers? thus constituting an invaluable link between the past and 
the present of Stonyhurst. 

1 Discourse, <5rV., ut sup., p. 67. This second visit of Cromwell's seems to have been generally overlooked. 

1 Historical MSS. Commission ; Appendix to 5th Report, p. 63. 

* p. 1997, a.d. 1649. 

4 p. 1362, a.d. 1 64 1. He is here described as "of Wigglesworth, Co. York, and Stonihurst, Co. Lancaster," and 
it is noticed that "he is of great means in both counties." 

8 He appears in the lists as in Rudiments 1643-4, Grammar '44-5, Syntax '45-6. As these lists give only the 
names of the "six first" in each class, no positive proof is afforded, by their silence elsewhere, that these were the only 
years of his residence. 

He died at Everingham, February nth, 1661, having spent the last months of his life with his son-in-law, Sir 
Marmaduke Constable. A number of letters are preserved, in Lord Hemes' collection, addressed to Mr. Shireburn aod 
Sir Marmaduke by Gabriel Hesketh, the steward of the Stonyhurst estate. From these (which are dated in 1666 and 
1667) we hear of the great distress caused by the Dutch war, of hopes of finding coal on Longridge, of "a very sensible 
earthquake," of a burglary at Stonyhurst (Oct., 1667) when £2A were taken, and of increased severity against recusants. 
There are also some letters from young Richard Shireburn to his father, in one of which (1665) he speaks of the Plague 
then raging in London. 

The corpse was taken from Everingham to Stonyhurst, the journey occupying four days, the stages being, 1st, 
York or Tadcaster, 2nd, Otley, 3rd, Skipton. At the last place, which was reached on a Friday, the season, moreover, 
being Lent, there is mention of a provision of cockles and fish for those accompanying the body, two of the best houses 
in the town being taken for them. The interment took place at Mitton on the following Monday. 

It appears that ordinary communication between Stonyhurst and York was by means of a weekly carrier, who 
sometimes omitted his journeys (on account ot Preston Fair, or similar events) for as much as three weeks together. 
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Richard Shireburn lived to a good old age, dying in 166 J, 
at the age of 81, and being buried at Mitton on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary of that year. 1 

To him succeeded his only son, 

Richard Shireburn, the St. Omers boy. He married 
Isabel, daughter of John Ingleby, of Lawkland, in Craven, who, 
through her mother, was the heiress of two families — Townley of 
Royle, and Woodroff of Banktop, in Burnley. 




INGLEBY OF LAWKLAND. 
NO. 16, AND LAST OF THE PIPE SERIES. 




SHIREBURN'S ALMSHOUSE. 



1 Parish Register. His monument stands on the north side of the chapel, being an altar tomb, surmounted by a 
cross-legged recumbent figure in white marble, representing him in civil costume, coat, breeches, and high-heeled shoes, 
with a loose gown over all. Below is the inscription, in Roman characters, which furnishes an important page of family 
history: — " Near this place lieth Interr'd the body of Richard Sherburne of Stanihurst, in the County Palatine of Lancaster 
Esq: Son and Heir to Richard Sherburne of Stanihurst Esq : that died Apr. 17th A.° 1629, ^Etat. 82 (by Catherine his 
wife Daughter of Charles Lord Stourton and neice to the Right Hon* Henry (Stanley) Earl of Derby etc* ) 
and Grandson to S' Richard Sherburne of Stanihurst who for his signal Military Service against y* Scots had the Honor 
of Knighthood conferred upon him (being then but 21 years old) under the Banner Royal of England at Leith by 
Edwd Seymour Earl of Hertford General of the English in that Expeditio May nth A.° 1544. 36 Hen: 8. 
w* first Richard Married two wives, by Elizabeth Daughter to S r Richard Molineux of Sephton in Com Lane 
Bart his first wife he had only a Daughter Elizabeth who died young. His second wife was Elizabeth Daughter 
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He signalised his headship of the family by various charitable foundations and donations, 
the particulars of which will be seen upon his epitaph. In particular may be noted the stately 
Almshouse upon Longridge Fell, above Stonyhurst, which still remains — though its actual 
erection devolved upon his son Nicholas. 1 Over the door of this is his escutcheon in stone. 




ESCUTCHEON OF RICHARD SHIREBURN, ESQ., AND 
ISABEL INGLEBY, ON THE ALMSHOUSE. 



Escutcheon of Richard Shireburn impaling that of 
Isabel Ingleby. 

I and 4. Shireburn quartering Bayley. 

2. Carlton. 

3. Blackburn, 
Impeding 

1 and 6. Ingleby of Lawkland. 

2. Townley of Royle. 

3. Woodroff of Banktop. 

4. Tattersail. 

5. Grimshaw. 

On the dexter side, an escutcheon of pretence bears 2, 
3t 4t 5 of the impalement. 

This shield was carved in London under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Robert Dale, Blanch Lion of the College of 
Arms, whose complex and ingenious device is not heraldically 
correct To show, as he desired, that Isabel Ingleby was her 
mother's heir, but not her father's, the same escutcheon of pre- 
tence should have been charged on the husband's shield, with 
Ingleby on a canton in the first quarter, the impalement being 
omitted. 



to Thomas Walmesley of Dunkenhalgh in the same County Esq : and by her he had Issue Eleanor that decas'd an 
Infant, Richard his Son and Heir and Ann wedded to S r Marmadukb Constablo of Everingham in Com. Ebor. 
Bart. He was an Eminent Sufferer for his Loyal Fidelity to King Charlos the I. of ever Blessed Memory and departed 
this life Febr. nth A° Dom. 1667 aged 81 years." 

As will be seen, three different Richard Shireburns are here commemorated. Not unnaturally, some confusion has 
been caused by the style, which is not altogether clear ; one published account running all three into one, whom it makes 
to be 21 in 1554, and yet to die at the age of 81 in 1667. 

1 The deed of foundation, dated July 20th, 1706, recounts that the late Richard Shireburn, Esq., had in the year 
1686 taken a good and pious resolution to found an Almshouse or " Meason de Deiu" to be called the Shireburn Alms- 
house, for the relief of 20 old poor people, men and women, above sixty years of age, to be drawn in various proportions 
from the townships of Aighton, Bailey, Chadesley, Dutton, Ribblechester, Whiswall, and the Parish Church Town of 
Mitton ; and that this was intended to be created upon Longridge in Aighton, on the west side of the highway leading 
towards Hother Bridge ; the said Richard Shireburn and his heirs in tail male special, or in default of such the owners 
of the Manor House of Stonyhurst for the time being, to be governors ; that, however, the death of the said Richard 
Shireburn before accomplishing his purpose had caused this to descend upon his son Sir Nicholas, who hereby sets 
himself to further such godly design, having marked out a piece of ground for the erection of the said Almshouse, and 
conveying land for its maintenance. 

The Almshouse, which stands as he left it, and is an exceedingly picturesque erection, commanding a magnificent 
prospect of hill and dale, contains ten small double-rooms (it being intended that the inmates should live two and two 
together) separate one from another, and all opening on the stone terrace in front, bounded by a stone balustrade, and 
approached from the road by a very fine flight of steps. Over the doors of these are the names of the townships for the 
benefit of which they are — Aighton (twice), Bailey (twice), Chaidgley (twice), Riblechester (Ribchester), Dutton, Mitton, 
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Though but an Esquire, he has supporters — "Two Wild Men of the Woods." 1 
As has been seen in a former chapter, any connection with St Omers was a source of 
grievous peril in the days of Titus Oates, and Richard Shireburn did not escape ; for we 
find that in 1679, his house of Stonyhurst was reported as the centre of a Jesuit plot, which 
is described as " damnable," though the particulars given of it are as meaningless and inane 
as the temper of the times required." Apparently his son and heir, Richard, was supposed 
to be more deeply implicated in this, or some other phase of the impalpable conspiracy, than 
others of the family ; for, under date 8th December, 1680, we find, in a list of Papists fled 
from justice and not yet taken, the name of "Richard Sherborn, of Stonyhurst, Junr."' 
Nothing further is heard of any practical inconveniences experienced by the family. 

The Revolution of 1688 brought him more personal affliction than his father would 
seem to have suffered in the Civil War, for, adhering to James II., he was cast into prison 
at Manchester, and there died ; being, however, buried at Mitton, August 27th, 1689. 4 



Wiswald. In large letters on the front of the building is inscribed Shireburn's Almshouse. A slab below the coat of 
arms formerly contained an inscription now completely gone. Previous to the erection of this there would appear to have 
been some temporary accommodation provided for the recipients of this charity, since already in 1700 we find in the 
register of burials at Mitton "John Boothman, from the Hospitall." 

1 Whitaker {History of (Vhalley, 2nd ed. f p. 444) notes it as remarkable that Sir Nicholas Shireburn claimed, and 
was allowed, these supporters, before being made a Baronet. This, if a fact, would be remarkable in more ways than one, 
for his Baronetcy was granted in the lifetime of his father and elder brother. Whitaker's statement is, however, wholly 
incorrect; Sir Nicholas' letter to Lord Bindon (Earl Marshal) asserting his claim (Lulworth MSS.) is dated "December 
2 1 st, 1708." From a letter of Mr. Robert Dale, of the College of Arms, his heraldic adviser, it appears that the authorities 
on which he briefly relied in support of his claim were " the Deed of Dame Alice, who was the wife of S r Robert de 
Shyreburne (1350), and old carvings, &c." {Luiworth MSS.) 

"The informer was one Robert Bolron, Gentleman. See his information printed in the Harleian Miscellany \ vol. 
vil, p. 293. The important passage in the paper, which he says he found "in the chamber of Edward Cottam, a Jesuit 
or popish priest/' contains the cabalistic words •• Celebrare quis astringetur " ; to which awful sentiment 24 persons solemnly 
set their hands. Among these he gives a list of six names, of whom he says " I know them to be all Jesuits ; therefore it is 
probable to believe the rest are of the same stamp." It appears from Foley's Collectanea that five of the six could not 
possibly have belonged to the Society. The same is to be said of Edward Cottam. 

* Historical MSS, Commission^ App. ii., p. 240. 

4 Parish Register, — The monument of Richard Shireburn and Isabel his wife stands at the head of that of his 
father, and is of the same character. The effigies of both are in marble : that of the husband in dress as above described, 
that of the wife in a bodiced gown, with full skirts, over her head a loosely tied kerchief. Each holds a book in one 
hand. The inscription runs : 

"Sacred to the Pious Memory of Richard Sherburne of Stainihurst, Esq., and of Isabel his Wife, Daughter to 
John Ingleby of Lawkeland, in Com. Ebor. Esq. (by Margaret, sole Daughter and Heir in Blood to Nicholas Townley 
of Royle, in the County of Lancaster, Esq., and likewise Heir to Isabel, wife of the said Nicholas Townley, Daughter 
and sole heir to John Woodrof of Banktop, in Burnley, within the same County, Gent.), by whom he had issue Richard; 
Elizabeth Married William Weld of Compton Basset, in Com. Wilts, Esq., and died Jan. 10th, A.° 1688; Catherine, 
who deceased in her Infancy, and S r Nicholas Sherburne (now of Stanihurst), Bart. 

"This Richard Built the Almshouse and School upon Hurst Green in this Parish, and left divers Charitable Gifts 
yearly to the several townships of Charleton, Chorley, Hamilton, Lagrim in Lancashire, Wigglesworth and Guiseley in 
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He left the succession to his eldest son, described as Richard Shireburn of 
Wigglesworth, of whom something has already been said, and who had married Ann, 




MONUMENTS OF RICHARD SHIREBURN, ESQ., THE EMINENT SUFFERER, HIS SON, DAUGHTER-IN-LAW, AND GRANDSON, 

IN MITTON CHURCH. 



this County, departing this life (in prison for Loyalty to his Soveraign) at Manchester, August 16 A.° Dom. 1689, in 
the 63rd year of his age. And the said 

"Isabel (by whom, at her own proper charge, these four statues were erected) died April 11 A. 8 Dfii 1693, 

"Whose mortal Remains are together near hereunto deposited." 

The fourth statue in question is that of Richard, eldest son of the above, to be presently mentioned. 

The four tombs and effigies were sculptured by Mr. William Stanton, lapidary, near St. Andrew's Church, Holborn, 
London, at a cost of ,£253; whereof Madam Isabel having advanced but ^194 at her death (1693), her son Sir Nicholas 
paid the remainder. ("Book of Disbursements.") 

Whitaker says that the epitaphs were written by the Duchess of Norfolk ; but as in 1699, when the monuments 
were put up, her future Grace was but seven years old, this appears improbable. 

These effigies are said to be the latest examples of crossed -legged recumbent figures in England. 

"Madam Issabell Sherburne" was buried the 24th of April, 1693. (Mitton Parish Register.) 

With regard to these effigies of the three Richard Shireburns, father, son, and grandson, it may be remarked that 
each has his hand thrust into the breast of his coat. Some symbolism is apparently intended, though it is now impossible 
to discover its import. 
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daughter and co-heir of John Cancefield of Cancefield. He held 
the property but for a brief season, dying without issue in the 
April following, and being interred at Mitton Church on the 15th 
of that month. 1 

He was succeeded by his brother, 

Sir Nicholas Shireburn, who had been created a Baronet 
by King James II., during the lifetime of his father and elder 
brother, February 4th, i68£. He married Catherine, third daughter cancefield. 

and co-heir of Sir Edward Charleton of Hesleyside, Northumber- 
land, Bart, her mother being a daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Edward Widdrington of Cartington, in the same county, Bart. 

Sir Nicholas, who was thus a man of great wealth, 2 was 
the last of his ancient name to hold the estate, and, with the 
great builders Sir Richard and his son, has left more substantial 
memorials of himself than any of the rest 

Stonyhurst had seemingly been left to his mother for her 
life, which will explain the title affixed to the name of his brother, 
— and only after her death, in 1693, did he prepare to take possession,' nor was it till 
Michaelmas, 1695, that he actually came in. Having done so, he at once began works on 
a large scale for the improvement of his property. 

He turned his attention first to the gardens and grounds, which he proceeded to lay 




CHARLETON AND WIDDRINGTON. 



1 Parish Register. — His monument, at the head of that of his parents, is in all respects similar to those of his two 
predecessors. On it is inscribed : 

''Here by lies buried the corps of Richard Shirburne of Stanihurst, Esq. (eldest son to Richard Shirburne of 
y* same place, Esq.). He married Ann, the daughter and co-heir of John Cansfield, Esq., son and heir to S r John Cansfield 
of Cansfield in y e County Palatine of Lancaster, Kt., and departed this mortal state without Issue Apr. 6th, A.° Dfti 1690, 
in the 38th year of his Age. And the said Ann, his Relict, deceased Feb r 4, A.° Dom. 1693." 

1 He was also a man of extraordinarily methodical habits, and appears to have delighted in keeping accounts of 
his lavish expenditure. Two of his books which have come down to us supply information of the greatest interest and 
value, his entries being so full as almost to make the record into a journal. The first of these, entitled "Annuall Dis- 
bursments from y* 6th of Aprill Afto Dfii 1690," which is amongst the Archives at Lulworth Castle, has been kindly 
placed at our disposal by Henry Weld-Blundell, Esq., and will be referred to as D. The other, amongst the Stonyhurst 
MSS., is his banking account— " My accounts with my Goldsmith "—the "Goldsmith" in question being "Mr. Richard 
Peirson at Temple Bar near St. Dunston." This, which begins May, 1690, will be referred to as G. 

The following entries give some idea of the freedom with which his money was spent : — 

"Totall p d in London only, from y e 1st of May, 1690, to y e 14th of May, 17 13— £30,443 11 ij. Deo 
Gracias." G. 

"Totall of Disbursments in this Book from Ap : 1690 to Mich: 1700—3^32,877 o 7|. Deo Gracias" D. 

2 He had after his marriage lived first in Northumberland, and afterwards, from 1690, in London. G. 
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out in the Dutch style then in fashion. To him we owe the square-cut ponds in front of 
the house, known in his time and long afterwards as the "Canals." 1 In the centre of each 
a group of mythological figures formed fountains, throwing water to a considerable height 2 
He also made the avenue, the portion of which between the ponds he calls the "Causey."* 
The gardens he either first laid out or re-modelled according to the same style, not 
only their present area, but likewise that now occupied by the playground being included 
in them. Here he planted the trim yew hedges, and constructed the formal terraces which 




THE BOWLING GREEN, FORMERLY THE LABYRINTH. 



still give them so marked a character, with labyrinths, 4 stone flights of steps, fountains, and 
leaden statues, chiefly mythological in character, 5 scattered amid the parterres. To bring 



1 "Walked in the Park, and there— it being mighty hot, and I weary— lay down by the Canalle." (Pepys: Diary, 
1666, July 15.) 

Sir Nicholas first made them of smaller dimensions, as we learn from the following entry. D. (1696.) "PdRich; 
Singleton for Diging y* 2 Cannalls before y* Gates, 160 yards Long and 16 yards Each Cannall Wide, tho' y* old Man 
was not Able to performe y* Bargan, yet p d him full of what was Agreed to, viz. £so." In 1709-10 he began to enlarge 
them to their present size, viz., 660 ft. by U2£ ft. 

* Notes of Mr. Weld of Leagram. 

3 It is still called the "Causeway" by the older inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

4 So Mr. Weld and old plans favour the idea that there were two, one of which was the present Bowling Green, 
where some traces of it may yet be seen. The bowling green of the period was near the house. The yews of the 
Dark Walk are probably older than his time ; these also extended farther towards the house. 

The following entry in the account book is interesting (1698): " p d at Bromton parke for 1 000 yew plants for a 
hedge-^16. 13." 

6 On the subject of these statues, which also adorned the principal front and other places, we have frequent 
information in Sir Nicholas' account books. Thus we find "Pegasus and rTame," "Diana and Aire (Hera?)," "Diana on 
horsback, and other statues," " Six statues agreed for, viz. two Vawces, 2 Groops of Infants, peace, and abundance " 
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water for his fountains, he provided pipes of wood, made by boring tree-trunks through the 
centre, and these led down a constant supply from a reservoir on the slope of Longridge 
Fell. 1 He likewise erected the twin summer-houses, which still remain, remarkable both for 
gracefulness of proportion and for the beautiful carving which ornaments them, placing on 
each a gilt eagle of Portland Stone. 2 




THE DARK WALK. 



As has been said, the gardens ran up to the house. They were entered by a great 
gateway placed at the south-west corner of the building, the piers of which now stand in 
front of the main entrance to the College. 8 These various works, as may well be imagined, 



— "the great statues at y« Oute Court ffountain "— " Four Thermes and three whole statues" — "the Tryton for the Back 
Court" — and others. 

A Therm t or Term, is a pillar-statue, modelled on that of the god Terminus \ i.e., a half-figure or bust issuing 
downwards in a square tapering column. 

1 "p* thomas Walker for Boareing 1195 yards of Oiler [i.e. alder] pipes, £26 2 10." D. 
The " Reservoyer " was in Stockbridge field. 

% "p* for Leave Gold for y« 2 Eagles £2 7 o." D. 

3 The " Ieran Gates," made at Wenslow, Bucks, cost /£i90. For the piers we have the following : " (for y* 2 
Slower pots, ffestoons, and cornishes at y° Ieran Gates, ^35." D. 
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occupied many years ; indeed from first to last Sir Nicholas would appear to have been busy 
with new designs in this department. 1 

While thus engaged out of doors, he by no means neglected the house itself, which 
has many traces of his hand to show. Most conspicuous among these are the two open 
cupolas, now always known as "the Towers," which, standing upon the small angular stair- 
turrets erected previously, form the most characteristic feature of Stonyhurst architecture. 2 
He also paved the Court, and replaced the steps leading from it to the Great Hall by others 
of different design and on a grander scale, adorning them with figures of lions and 
eagles, and the doorway at the top with the open helm of a baronet surmounted by 
the unicorn crest* The Hall itself he paved with white marble, setting up his own 
escutcheon, carved in the same material, over the fireplace. Another larger shield, with 
the Shireburn and Barley arms, and bearing the badge of his baronetcy, he placed over the 
front door. 4 

Another memorial of his work is the door leading out of the Court on the south, 



1 It is said that the gardener employed was "old trusty Beaumont," formerly in the employ of King James II., 
who laid out the gardens at Levins Castle, and probably those at Hampton Court (Gillow: Haydock Papers, p. 51). His 
name, however, does not occur in Sir Nicholas* books. The only mention of a designer is "May 6, 170J. To Mr. 
Henry Wise, for Drafts and Designes for my parterre." G. 

We find it recorded that from Michaelmas, 1695, to Michaelmas, 1700, there was spent on these gardens the sum 
of £1547 8s. 4 Jd. D. 

* The contract, dated June the 2nd, 17 12, for the erection of these cupolas is preserved. Richard Rydeing of 
Waddington, Co. York, undertakes " to erect and build two cupuloes upon the two starecases on each side of the gatehouse 
at Stonyhurst, according to the draft sent from London for the same purpos; to finish the battlement above the tower; 
to bild a stone wall in the woodyard, from the woodhouse to the tree, as high as the square of the woodhouse, with 
two partition walls for coles ; and to get and dress stone for all this work, which is to be done according to John Mason's 
directions, and to be all finished befor Pentecost seventeen hundred and thirteene." Sir Nicholas on his part covenants 
to pay him for the whole "the sume of fifty pounds" Rydeing, moreover, gives his bond for ;£ioo, conditional for the 
exact performance of this agreement. It is also specially stipulated that Thomas Shepard shall not interfere with him in 
getting of stones in the same place at Kemply Delfe. 

The eagles surmounting the cupolas, which are of lead, were made at Antwerp. No mention of them occurs in 
the account books, but the name of Vander Snook in connection with other statues suggests a foreign workman. 

The domes on which these birds stand are of "oak bricks.*' 

A conjecture may be hazarded as to the source whence the idea of these peculiar cupolas was drawn. As 
travellers will doubtless have observed, twin towers of strikingly similar design are frequent in the region which 
Marlborough's army traversed eight years before their erection, during the campaign of Blenheim. Is it not possible that 
some member of the Shireburn family, serving under the great Duke, imported the style with him on his return ? 

* "Aug. 26, 170J. for y e Lyons and Eagles upon y e Court Stares, £30." "March 23, r?o\ in part for Jo: 
Masons Wages and y« unycornes Head and Helmet at y e head of y« Stone Staires in y* Court ^30." G. This helmet 
and crest are now in the Refectory. 

4 The paving of the Hall cost ^198, exclusive of carriage; the front-door shield, £30; that in the Hall, £iS- 
All this work was done by Stanton, whose workman was the John Mason frequently mentioned. 
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over which is his monogram. Handsome as it is, this piece of French or Italian architecture 
harmonises ill with the singularly beautiful Tudor-Gothic bay in which it is set. 




THE BACK COURT, LOOKING NORTH. SIR N. SHIREBURN'S BUILDINGS ARE TO THE RIGHT. 

Two other pieces of our buildings are manifestly his. On the face of the Back 
Court opposite to the kitchen is to be seen, in Roman characters, the date 1701, and to the 



Shield of Sir Nicholas 
Shirbburn. 



1. Quarterly, Shireburn and Bayley. 

2. Carlton. 

3. Blackburn. 

4. Quarterly, Townley and Woodroff. 



Bearing on an escutcheon of pretence 
Charleton quartering Widdrington. 




ESCUTCHEON OF SIR NICHOLAS SHIREBURN IN THE REFECTORY. 
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left of this, above the door leading into the larder, in Arabic numerals, 1699. This door- 
way has been brought to its present position from the old kennels, which stood in the field 
above the Infirmary pond, which from them was called "Dog-house Field." 

There were likewise in his time, though we do not know who erected them, large 
coach-houses with glass doors, on the site of the Infirmary; while opposite, where "Shirk" 
stands, and beyond it towards the pond, were the stables and hay-lofts. 1 




SIR NICHOLAS PLAN. FIRST FLOOR. 



Yet all these works, extensive and expensive as they were, represented but a small 
part of his designs, for he had resolved to complete the mansion on a scale of grandeur at 
least equal to that contemplated by his predecessor, Sir Richard. But all his hopes were 
blighted by the premature death of the only son in whom his ambition was centred, and he 



1 According to the practice usual in mansions of the olden time, there were other considerable ponds — to serve as 
fish -stews— at the back, in the Seminary wood. 
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did not care to spend his labour on a pile which must, he foresaw, pass away from those 
of his race and name. This boy was 

Richard Francis, born December 3rd, 1693, w ^o died suddenly, June 8th, 1702. 
Tradition has constantly related that he died from eating poisonous berries in the garden, 
which story has been embellished with various touches of local colouring, it being now 
commonly believed that he lost his way in his father's labyrinth, and in his hunger fed on 
the yew-berries he found growing there. It is, however, very improbable that the labyrinth 
had then been finished, and quite certain that there were no yew-berries at the beginning of 
June. 1 

The received legend has probably grown out of the poor boy's monument in Mitton 




Escutcheon of Richard Francis Shireburn. 



I and 2. Shireburn and Bayley. 

3. Carlton. 

4. Blackburn. 

5. Townley of Royle. 

6. Woodroff. 

7 and 8. Charleton and Widdrington of Cartington. 



ESCUTCHEON OF RICHARD FRANCIS SHIREBURN, 
ON HIS MONUMENT IN MITTON CHURCH. 

Church, where he is represented, loosely draped in a fancy classical costume, starting back 
at the sight of a scythe and hour-glass, a skull and bones, and a sprig of a plant which has 
been taken for yew, which lie in front of him upon a cushion ; the last, like the rest, being 
doubtless intended merely as an emblem of death. On either side stands a weeping infant. 
Beneath is the inscription — 

"Sacred to the eternal memory of Richard Francis Shireburn, Esq., only son of Sir 



1 The old sexton's story, as recorded by William Howitt, has a more probable air : " He went to play in the 
gardens, when green fruit was rife, and he eat something that was poison, and died." 
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Nicholas Shireburn, of Stonihurst, in the County Palatine of Lancaster, Bart, and Dame 
Katherine, his wife, third daughter and co-heir of Sir Edward Charleton, of Hesleyside, in 
the County of Northumberland, Bart., by Dame Mary, his wife, eldest daughter and co-heir 
of Sir Edward Widderington, of Cartington, in the said County of Northumberland, Bart., 
who was born Sunday, 3rd December, 1693 J died Monday, 8th June, 1702 ; and lies here 
interred." 

He was buried at Mitton on the 15th of June, 1 and over his tomb is carved his 
escutcheon, summarising and terminating the genealogical history of an ancient and 
prosperous race." 

Sir Nicholas did not escape all share in the political troubles by this time familiar to 
his family. A staunch Jacobite, who when his daughter was afflicted with the King's Evil 
sent her to be touched, not to Westminster, but to James II. at St. Germains, 3 though too 
old and infirm to take a personally active part in "The '15," he could not help showing his 
political sympathies. On Thursday evening, November 10th of that year — three days 
before the "affair" at Preston — there was a supper party of Jacobites in his house, though 
it does not appear that Sir Nicholas himself was present ; and the old Refectory witnessed 
another picturesque scene, for the guests proceeded to borrow from John Mason, who was 
likewise a mason by trade, 4 a "lead pann," and about 20 lbs. of lead, and spent the night 
there casting bullets. The party consisted of about 30 persons, and next morning they 



1 Parish Register. 

* The entry in Sir Nicholas' books on this occasion is very interesting. A few others had shortly before 
indicated the father's interest in his boy. " For bowes and arrows for my son," — " for speling books," — " to my son his 
Valentine." Then comes the following:— "June y* 8th, Charges with mournings for y* ffunerall of My Only and Dearly 
beloved Son Rich : Shireburn, Borne y* 3rd of De. 1692 ; but God Almighty 9 Holy Will be Done. Deo Gracias. 
Requiescat in pace. £237. 12. I." 

A draft copy of the inscription on his monument is preserved at Lulworth : this contains a clause not found in 
it as it stands— "a child very Extraordinary in all Respects, both beautiful and forward." It is also worthy of note that 
"Sherbura" is in the margin corrected to "Shireburn." 

3 " Y e Charges of my Daughters Journey at Si years Old to St. Germans to be tutched for y* Kings Evill by 
King James j* 2nd. She went from Stanyhirst y e 8th day of May, 1698, and returned home in Good health I prais God 
y* 12 of Decern b. following. Totall Charges besides Cloathes upon that Occation, wch were considerable £368 13 — ." 
These charges included £26 12s. 6d. for a gold watch, "as a gratuity to Sir Wm. Waldegrave, principall phisitian to y« King, 
for his Extraordinary Kindnes and Care of My Daughter." 

At an earlier date we find the entry, "Money Lost by j* Goverm* Calling in of y e Old Coine in y* prince of 
Orange his usurpation— £215 4 24." D. 

In 1713 Sir Nicholas talks of "y° probability of my Going to ffrance, wch will Change my Circumstances." G. 

4 Evidently the John Mason of whom we have heard in connection with the cupolas. He (describing himself as 
of the parish of St. Sepulchre, City of London) is one of the principal witnesses who have recorded these events. See 
Records of English Catholics of lyi J, by John Orlebar Payne, M.A., pp. 144-5, etc. 
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were seen by various witnesses riding off towards Preston, taking with them from Stonyhurst 
seven or eight guns, a blunderbuss, a sackend full of pistols, and four of Sir Nicholas* 
coach-horses, which were delivered them by his servants. 1 

The sequel is still more remarkable. When the cause of the White Cockade was lost, 
some of the fugitives from Preston, in particular one William Scott, formerly a servant at 
Stonyhurst, were supposed to have fled thither, and to be in hiding. 2 Events appear to 
have moved but slowly, for it was not till Tuesday, December 27th, that Thomas Watson, 

Constable of Aighton, Bayley, and Chaidgley, 
attended by a posse of 20 men, appeared about 
8 o'clock in the evening to institute a search. 
But they found the gates shut, and Mr. George 
Kempe, steward to Sir Nicholas, refused 
to open. The constable replied that he had 
a warrant to search the house, and demanded 
admission in the King's name ; on which, he 
says, " Mr. Kempe went away into the house 
and staid about a quarter of an hour (as this 
informant apprehends to acquaint his master), 
and at his return again refused him entrance. 
Informant further saith that the house is very strong, having a greate paire of iron gates to 
the front, and a paire of wooden gates on the back of the iron gates." 3 And this, strange to 
say, was the end of the matter. There were, it is true, various suggestions made after- 
wards to persons in authority, that Sir Nicholas would be a man worth prosecuting, 
as being " of very great estate ; " that a letter of his, wishing success to the cause, was 




JACOBITES PISTOLS OF 1715. 
FOUND IN A HIDING-PLACE. 



1 His kinsman Richard Shirburne of Bailey Hall was actually present at the fight. 

1 Stonyhurst was well provided with hiding-places, constructed no doubt in the first instance for the concealment 
of priests in the days of persecution. One in the "Dark Gallery," near the "Duchess* Rooms", (discovered when these 
buildings were pulled down about 1 808), was concealed by a bookcase, and opened by a secret spring. In it were found 
a bed and mattress, ninety James II. guineas, and a bottle of rum. Another, concealed by a flag-stone, on the site of 
the "Old Washing -place," afterwards the "Lower Line Shoe-place," contained thirty guineas of the same reign. These 
certainly suggest the idea of Jacobite fugitives. Another hiding-place, not far from the above, was hidden in a false beam, 
which opened back on hinges. It contained only a towel and a rat's skull. Many years later, in a hidden recess in the 
Tower, were found seven horse-pistols, the butts loaded with lead, some ornamented with silver, and some thought to be 
stained with blood. Two more of such places were found when " Sparrow's Hall" was taken down in 1856 ; and two small 
ones still exist- one above the main entrance, and one in the room at the top of the bay on the south side of the Court. 

3 The MS. being here defective, it is not quite clear what iron gates were backed by wooden ones. 
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said to have been found upon Lord Derwentwater, that, had proper methods been taken 
and encouragement given, it had been no difficult matter to to have fixed sufficient evidence 
upon him ; and that Kempe, his steward, whose own neck was in danger, would save himself 
by turning informer; but — says the last speaker — "nobody will prosecute at their own 
charges, therefore, if the Government does not use some method in that respect, all prosecutions, 
though the facts be never so plain, must drop." 1 

Drop accordingly they did, so far as Sir Nicholas was concerned, for he does not 
appear to have heard any more of his high-handed conduct in refusing to open his doors to 
the King's officer. 

He was, moreover, a zealous Catholic, and generous in the support of religion. 8 He 
had a chapel in his house, 3 with a resident chaplain, and it is another link between the old 
and new occupants of the place, that the chaplains as a rule were Jesuits. 4 

It is, moreover, highly probable that Sir Nicholas, like his father, had been educated 
at St Omers, 5 and it is certain that he was in close connection with the College there, 
sending to it two " nephews," Charles and " Dick " Shireburn, sons of a poor namesake, for 
their education. 6 

1 Payne's Records, p. 152. 

* The following entries in his books speak for themselves : — 

" p d to catholicks in necessity for these 7 yeares ending Mich. 1700. ^140." 

" to a poore travelling preest £1 10 o." 

"given to a preest to pray for my Honest Servant Molynoes, re: in pace, £1 10. 

" for Imbrodering of y* black Vestiment and Antependium £23. 

" By Bill payable to M r Charles Grimson provinciall of y e ffryers, whose [house] is in Danger to break \ 

up at Doway by reason of these hard times, for w ch reason I make y* provinciall of y e ffryers > ;£loo 
y e oblation of y* ffree gift of for y* 8 benefit of y e bodys good prayers " J 

" Given to M r Thomas Dicconson, [S.J.] whilst he was Superior of Lancashire District, towards j /■ 
paymt of y« Debts of y« Society " i 

"to M r twaites y° new Converted Parson to help him oute of York Jaile £1. I. 6." 

3 In Gastrell's Notitia Cestriensis (Chetham Soc., vol. ii. p. 288), under Langho, we find noted: "Sev 1 of [the] 
Inhabitants] arc said to goe to Mass to S r Nich[olas] Shireburn's at Stonihurst." 

4 The following members of the Society are known to have been chaplains at Stonyhurst : — Fr. John Penketh ; 
Fr. Thomas Dicconson (buried at Mitton 4th of May, 1704); Fr. Thomas Hunter (1705-10); Fr. Thomas Lawson ; Fr. 
Wm. Molyneux. 

In Sir Nicholas' accounts we find the following — "p d M r Thomas Hunter's charges of comeing from Leege to 
Stanyhirst to be chaplin to my ffamily, wich was a ffree gift — ^19. 9. 11." (1706.) 

5 A letter of his mother's, to Richard Shireburn, his grandfather (November, 1667), speaks of '• the children " 
as having safely arrived in France. (Everingham MSS.) 

6 Charles finished his "Rethorick" in 1702, and on occasion of reaching that class received a "toaken" of 2 
guineas from his uncle. Dick was at school a few years later, finishing his course in 17 10. In Jan. 1 70 J is the following 
entry: — "for Dick Shireburn's Journey from London to Blandike £3. 14. 9." G. 

The " pention " at St. Omers was ^25 per annum. 

Charles Shireburn entered the Society, and subsequently became Provincial of England. Richard, after leaving 
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Amidst all this, as may be gathered from his adventure with the constable, he played 
the part of the typical Grand Seigneur, living in a style of great magnificence. 

In 1709 his daughter, now his only child, married Thomas, 8th Duke of Norfolk, 
and the father of the bride did honour to the event by profuse expenditure. 1 Shortly after- 
wards the Duke came, with all his retinue, to pay a seven-months' visit to his father-in-law, 
which, to judge by one item in the accounts, 1 must have been most costly to the latter, 
who, on occasion of his return visit to Worksop Manor, expended in the matter of Vails 
£10 1. 9. 6. 3 

Amongst other suitable appurtenances Stonyhurst possessed a deer-park, stocked with 
fallow-deer of a breed said to have been introduced from the North of Europe in the reign 
of James I., 4 which gave occasion for buck-hunts on a grand scale, a pack of hounds being 
kept for service, not only at home, but also upon the properties of their owner at Guisely, 
in Yorkshire, and elsewhere. One of these hunts inspired the muse of Mr. Cottam, the 
master of the school upon Hurst Green founded by Richard Shireburn, who sang its history, 
in very sorry doggerel indeed, but with an incidental tribute to his patron, Sir Nicholas, 
which does not appear to have been mere flattery. 

" Sir Nicolas upon a black 
Was bravely mounted ; showed no lack : 
More generous, just, or good than he 
No mortal ever yet could be." 8 

St. Omen, entered the English College at Rome, but was compelled to abandon his studies in consequence of a disease 
of the eyes. (Foley's Records, vi. 461.) It may be remarked that according to Sir Nicholas a guinea = £1 is. 6d. 

1 We find set down, "£668. 19. 10. for my Daughters Double Set of Gilt Dressing Plate" : "£120 in part for 
my Daughters Weding Dinner at my Hous in S* James his Square, May 26, 1709": "£350 in part for my Daughters 
Weding Goathes" : "£12. 10. to Sinior Nicolini for singing upon my Daughters Weding Night." G & D. 

8 "p d for corne bought y^yeare of my Daughters Marriage 1709, y 4 Duke of Norfolk with his whole fiamily 
continuing at Stonyhirst from y* 31 th of July to y« 4 th of March, 1709 & 17 10— £706. 10. 5." 

It was possibly on occasion of this visit that the Philosophers 1 Drawing Room got the name of the " Duke's 
Room." Sir Nicholas speaks once of "My Lord's Room. ,, 

3 The properties of Sir Nicholas lay "within the counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, and the Isle 
of Man." Amid his other expenditures he found money to add thereto. In 1 71 2, against a sum of £7,387. 15. 7. we 
have the following curious note :— 

"Thus Much I have Laide Oute in y e purchasing of Land Estates since y* Deceas of my Elder Brother Ap. 
1690, which, tho I have Bought all of them Dearer than two Eges A penny, yet I thank God thus much Money is paid. 
Deo Gracilis" 

4 They were of a deeper brown than ordinary. The park existed till 1855, when the deer were killed off. 
According to a notice in the Preston Review, August 12th, 1777, loo head of deer were to be offered for sale at 

Stonyhurst. It is added that the venison of Stonyhurst is remarked for being as fine as any in the county. 

6 Mr. Cottam's poem was printed with the title, " An interesting account of a Stonyhurst buck-hunt, detailing the 
particulars of the chase of that day, which was honoured with the presence of the Duke of Norfolk, his noble brothers, 
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This reminds us of a feature of his character which must not be lost sight of, namely, 
. his great charity to the poor. These he succoured in many ways. As has been said, he 
had to give practical effect to his father's foundation of the Almshouse ; and, far from 
grudging this call upon him, he carried out the work in his usual princely style. The 
building operations went on for several years, with various additions and adornments, 
evidently of his own ; and besides the yearly sum for which he was liable towards the 
support of the inmates, he determined to give each yearly "a suit of green plaines." 1 There 
were also the very considerable Doles to be paid, which his father had likewise founded,* 
" for the poor of Chorley, Carleton, Hambleton, Laithgrim, Wiglesworth, and Guysley." His 
private alms were continual ; even on occasion of the Vails already mentioned at Worksop, 
he does not forget — "to the poor at the gate £i" On All Souls' Day he regularly 
distributed a considerable sum of money, never less than £7, and sometimes double that 
amount. Particularly worthy of mention is the effort he made to introduce the industry 
of wool-spinning among his neighbours "on y* north side of Ribble," which is so fully 
described by his daughter in her epitaph upon him that it need not be detailed here. On 
this, in the two years covered by his operations, he expended, exclusive of the wages of 
experts employed, the large sum of £259 6s. 3d. 

To his servants he was a generous master, paying their expenses in sickness or 
after death, and going out of his way to remark on the economy they practised on his 
behalf. 3 

Over and above all this Sir Nicholas had a number of poor relatives, many of 

and his kinsman Talbot ; accompanied by Mr. Waters, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Penkett, all of whom were gentlemen fond 
of the turf, and who stood at nought in taking a leap when in View Halloo." The hunt thus commemorated occurred 
in 1 7 12. 

1 " All these particulars I have settled for ever, as an Additional Charity to my (Fathers Almes House. Requiescat 
in pace." D. 

'Amongst these is always included £2 10s. "for y° man at Hacking Boat." And we find in the deed establishing 
his father's Almshouse and other charities the following clause : — " And whereas the said Richard Scireburn out of his 
frurther piety did intend to give flforty shillings a year for ever hereafter to the Boatman at Hacking Boat ; to the Intent 
his Tenants and the Inhabitants of Aighton Bailey Chadesley Dutton and Laithgrim should have free passage there without 
paying Toll . . . ." 

* e.g. "To Dalton to defray his Charges at Knaresborough Spawes— 3^4." 

" Upon Dilligent perusal of All Acc to I am willing to Alow y« mistakes of Kempes Disbursm* Occationed by y* 
Imperfect Ace** and Rentalls w** were Left by my Late Steward Jo: Dalton in his Sicknes, and for want of Health 
severall years before he Dyed, and before George Kempe entered to be my Steward— ,£123. 17. 9." 

"Totall of Kempe's Rideing Charges from La: Day 1714 to La: Day 1715, Very Moderat Expences for my 
Stcward-^8. 17. 3-" D. 
M 
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whom had lost their fortunes through their loyalty, and these he constantly befriended, 
supplying money for their sustenance, and seeing to the future of their children. 1 

Sir Nicholas died* December 16th, 17 17, and was buried at Mitton Church on the 
3rd of January following. 3 

His only son being gone, Sir Nicholas by his will, dated August 9th, 17 17, left the 
whole of his estates in fee simple to his daughter Mary, 4 who was married to Thomas, 8th 
Duke of Norfolk. The mansion and demesne of Stonyhurst* were, however, left for the 
term of her natural life to Lady Shireburn, for whom he expresses the fondest regard, 



1 We find him employing as his tailor in London a Mr. Francis Shireburn. A nephew Hardwicke he apprentices to 
a tobacconist, and Dick Shireburn to a surgeon. 

Particularly worthy of mention among these kinsmen is Sir Edward Sherburn, the Poet, a very distant relation, being 
descended from the younger brother of Hugh Shireburn, grandfather of the great Sir Richard. This namesake, knighted 
by Charles II., had been reduced to extreme poverty in the Civil War and by the Revolution of 1688, and was supported 
in his later years by Sir Nicholas, to whose son he dedicated his translation from Seneca. He died in 1702, and Sir 
Nicholas erected his monument in St. Peter's Chapel in the Tower of London. 

' At Worksop Manor, the house of his son-in-law, the Duke of Norfolk. 

3 Parish Register, In the north-east corner of the Shireburn chapel is a mural tablet, on which is inscribed 
the following epitaph from the pen of his daughter; Her Grace, as Whitaker observes, having no mercy on the marble 
cutter : — 

•• This monument is to the Sacred and Eternal Memory of Sir Nicolas Shireburn and his Lady. 

" Sir Nicolas Shireburn of Stonyhurst, Barr* was son of Richard Shireburn Esq r - by Isabella his wife 
Daughter of John Ingleby of Lawkefand Esq'- Sir Nicolas Shireburn had by his lady (whose name was Katharine 
3 d - Daughter and Coheir to S r Edward Charleton of Hasleside in Northumberland Barr'- ) three children, the eldest 
Isabella died the 18th of October in the year 1688 and is buried at Rothburgh in Northumberland in the Quire belong- 
ing to Cartington whear S r Nicolas then lived, a Son named Richard who died Iune 8 th 1702 at .Stonyhurst, another 
daughter nam*d Mary married May 26 th 1709 to Thomas Dvke of Norfolk. S r Nicolas Shireburn was a Gentleman 
of great Humanity Sympathy and concern for the good of mankind and did many good charitable things while He lived. 
He particularly set His neighbourhood a spinning of Jersey Wool and provided a Man to comb the wool and a woman who 
taught them to Spin whome he kept in his House and allotted several Rooms He had in one of the Courts of Stonyhurst 
for them to work in atid the Neighbours came to Spin Accordingly, the spinners came every day and span as long a time 
as they could spare morning and afternoon from their Families, this continued from April 1699 ; to August iyoi t when they 
had all learrid he gave the nearest Neighbours each a pound or half a pound of wool ready for spitting and a wheel to 
set up for themselves, which did a vast deal of good to that North syde of Ribble in Lancashire. 

"S R Nicolas Shireburn died December the 16 th 1717. This Monument was set up by the Dowager Dutches 
of Norfolk in memory of the best of Fathers and Mothers and in this Vault designs to be interr'd her selfe when ever 
it pleases God to take Her out of this World. 

" Lady Shireburn was a Lady of an excellent temper and fine sentiments singular piety vertue and charity, 
constantly imploy'd in doing Good, especialy to the distress'd sick and poor lame for whom she kept an Apothecarys 
shop in the house; she continued as long as She Lived doing great good and charity, she dyed Ianuary y* 17 th 1727; 
besides all other great charities which Sir Nicolas and Lady Shireburn did they gave on all souls day a considerable 
deal of money to the Poor lady Shireburn serveing them with her own hands that Day." 

4 In full — " Maria Windfreda Francesca;" she, however, called herself Mary. 

8 " To witt the lower park and the higher park the Dove Coat Shoot the John field the Chappell field the Midder- 
field the Aighton brow the long and short meadow the pears field and the Great Stonyhurst." 
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bequeathing to her, moreover, £500 per annum " as an addiconall joynture to what is already 
settled upon her. 1 

After the death of her mother, in 1728, if not before, the Duchess, even during 
the lifetime of her husband, seems at times to have resided at Stonyhurst, as is to 
be inferred from the name of the Duke's Rooms given to the portion of the building now 
occupied by the Philosophers' Drawing Room. As, however, Worksop Manor, in 
Nottinghamshire, was his principal seat, she removed thither most of the leaden statues 
with which the front and gardens were adorned, and also the hangings of the Long Room, 
which latter were there destroyed by fire in 1761. Being left a widow, and without children, 
in 1732, she came to live permanently at Stonyhurst, giving their name to the Duchess' 
Rooms, already mentioned, and it remained her ordinary residence till her death in 1754. 
Desirous to have an heir to her paternal estates, she contracted a second marriage, over which 
she has, however, thrown a strange veil of mystery, with her kinsman Peregrine Widdrington, 2 
but this also was childless. 3 

She had, under her father's will, absolute power of disposal over the estate, and 



1 The will is interesting as showing the pleasant relations existing between himself and his servants, to many of 
whom he leaves legacies, and to all two years' wages over and above what they may be entitled to at the time of his 
death. 

It does not appear how long his widow resided at Stonyhurst, but she died " at her dwelling-house in Cork Street 
in the parish of St. James, Westminster.' ' (Payne's Records > ut sup., 26.) At Mitton "the Lady Catharine Shireburne" 
was buried the 12th of February, 172!. {Parish Register.) 

•The Hon. Peregrine Widdrington, youngest son of the 3rd Lord Widdrington, was a St. Omers boy, and, towards 
the end of his life, presented to the Sodality there <4 a beautiful and splendid tabernacle of four faces, and a door composed 
of rock chrystal," which had been captured in a Spanish prize, ** in the war which began in 1739." 

He was buried in the Shireburn Chapel at Mitton, February 20th, I74j f as appears from the Parish Register. 
His monument is on the wall in the south-east corner, having above the arms of Widdrington a mullet for difference, and 
beneath, the following inscription from the pen of the Duchess, who, however, says no word as to the important circum- 
stance that he was her husband. 

" In this vault lies the body of the Hon. Peregrin Widderington. The Hon. Peregrin Widderington was youngest 
brother of William Lord Widderington, who died April the 17th, 1743. This Peregrin was a man of the strictest friend- 
ship and honour, with all the good qualities that accomplished a fine gentleman ; he was of so amiable a disposition, and 
so engaging, that he was beloved and esteemed by all who had the honour and happiness of his acquaintance, being ever 
ready to oblige and to act the friendly part on all occasions, firm and stedfast in all his principles, which was delicately 
fine and good as could be wished in any man ; he was both sincere and agreeable in life and conversation. He was born 
May 2nd, 1692; and died Feb. 4th, 174! [sic]. He was with his brother in the Preston affair, 1 71 5, where he lost his 
fortune with his health by a long confinement in prison. This monument is set up by the Dowager Dutchess of Norfolk, 
in memory of the Hon. Peregrin Widderington. 11 

On the armorial lozenge upon the Duchess' coffin her arms are impaled with those of her first husband alone. 

* She died at Preston, September 25th (according to the inscription upon her coffin), and was buried at Mitton 
on October 20th (Parish Register). Tradition says that the coffin was taken from the hearse and borne by the tenants 
from the Fell Road, then the only highway, across the park to Stonyhurst, where it lay in state. 
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accordingly made the bequest which was destined forty years later to transfer the old house 
to its present uses. 

Her Aunt Elizabeth, sister of Sir Nicholas, as we have seen, had married William 
Weld, of Compton Bassett, in Wiltshire, Esq., and to the heirs 
of this union she devised her property. 

The Weld family 1 traces its descent from one WILLIAM 
Weld, who in 1352 was Sheriff of London and Member of 
Parliament, 2 and whose wife, Anne Whettenhall, brought him an 
estate in Cheshire called Eaton, but not to be confounded with 
that of the Grosvenors. 

In the fifth generation after him, the fourth son of the 
family, 

Sir Humphrey Weld, Knight, was Lord Mayor of London, i6o8. s His son, 
Sir John Weld, bought Lulworth Castle in Dorsetshire; and his younger grandson, another 
Sir John Weld, of Compton Bassett, in Wiltshire, raised a troop of horse and joined 
Charles I. before Hull. 4 It was this latter Sir John's son, 

William Weld, who married Elizabeth Shireburn, as above stated, and inherited 
Lulworth of his uncle, Humphrey Weld. Their son and heir was 
Humphrey Weld, and his was 
Edward Weld, arrested in 1745 as a Jacobite ; whose eldest son, 
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THOMAS WELD, 
IMPALING MARY STANLEY. 



1 The following particulars are from a pedigree drawn up by the late Sir Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G., of Chideock, 
Dorset. 

a The following persons of the name of Weld are on record as having been in the House of Commons previous 
to the Revolution {Members of Parliament, i.):— 

Willielmus atte Welde, returned for Marlborough borough, 1350. 

Willielmus de Welde, ret. for Bridgewater bor., 1352 {new style). 

Willielmus de Welde, ret. for London City, 1358 (N.S.). 

George Welde, Esq., ret. for Droit wich bor., 1604 (N.S.). 

Thomas Weld, Esq., ret. for Norfolk Co., 1654. 

Humphrey Weld, Esq., of Lulworth, Co. Dorset, ret. for Christchurch bor., 1661. 

George Weld, Esq., of Willey, ret. for Much Wenlock bor., 1661. 

[The same, or a namesake, sits for Wenlock in 1685, 1689, etc.] 

Sir John Weld, Knt., of Willey, ret. for Wenlock bor., 1679. 

3 His wife was a Protestant, Margaret Wheler, heiress of Holwell, and by her own desire was buried " six feet 
deeper than her Popish relatives." 

4 On the tomb of Sir John Weld the descent of the family is traced back to Earl Alfric, who fell at Assandun, 
in the time of King Edmund Ironside, through Edric, surnamed Guilda, or the Wild t whence their name is fancifully 
said to be derived. 
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Edward Weld, died without issue, 1 leaving the succession to his brother, 

Thomas Weld, who, as we have seen, placed Stonyhurst at the disposal of his old 
masters in 1794. 

He married Mary, daughter of Sir John Stanley of Hooton, Bart., thus concluding 
the genealogy of the owners of Stonyhurst by an alliance with the same family which, as 
we have seen, furnished the first wife to the united race of Bayley and Shireburn. 

During the forty years since the death of the Duchess, the place had for the most 
part remained empty and desolate, inhabited only by Mr. Sparrow, the steward, and a few 
servants. The family seat of its owners being at the other end of England, they paid it 
but brief and irregular visits for purposes of business, and, as was inevitable, neglect and 
decay were on all sides visible, and the roof in particular had fallen into so sorry a condition 
that, according to a writer a few years later, 8 there had been serious thought of taking the 
house down. 

Just in time, it was preserved by Mr. Weld's generosity to renew its youth and 
growth on a scale which should make even the projects of its old lords appear small. 

But it was in time, and an asylum was thus opened to the fugitives in surroundings 
which had been thus described, as Whitaker says, " in no contemptible Latinity," some years 
previously. 

" Situ loci nil amoenius aut jucundius — regale illud aedificium de Stonyhurst, ubi 
vivarium damis refertum, piscaria insignia, aquae ductae nobiles, et, ut omnia dicam, hortus 
floribus et arboribus, jucundis juxta atque utilibus, undique consitus: in hoc labyrinthus 
mirae jucunditatis, Pegasus et Fons Musis et Apollini sacer. Quin et situs uberrimus, — 
Mons enim Longridge ignis fomitem quotannis abunde suppeditat, et dulcissimos aquae 
fontes ubertim undique effundit : pascua ac prata longe lateque patent gregibus et gramine 
repleta, — arva frumenti feracissima ; imis in vallibus duo flumina, Rhibellus et Hodder, in 
quibus piscium delicatissimorum ingens copia quotidie capiuntur. De salubritate aeris quid 
dicam ? Favonius placidus ab occidentali plaga leni flamine spirans tanta temp£rie plantas 
arboresque fovet et salubres reddit, ut quamvis multos longaevos illic invenias, hilares tamen 
ac laetos invenies, tanquam in ipso flore juventutis." 8 

1 He married Mary Anne Smythe, who, on his death, married Mr. Fitzherbert Swinnerton, and finally the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King George IV. 

* In the Catholic Gentleman* s Magazine , 18 18. 

3 Whitaker cites this description as " MS. pen. T. Weld, ar," which a recent writer has Englished as "from 
the pen of T. Weld, Esq." The author was probably Fr. Thomas Hunter, S.J., the chaplain, about 1708. 
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THE SETTLEMENT AT STONYHURST. 
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1HE Liege exiles, whom we left on board ship making their way up the 
East Coast of England, after touching at Harwich and then at Yarmouth 
(August 13th, 1794), finally arrived at Hull, the port for which their vessel 
was bound. There, we are told, they received great civility from Sir John 
Swinborne, the Governor, but in spite of it would appear, in the bustle and 
confusion of their disembarkation, to have lost some valuable pieces of 
property rescued from the wreck of their old home. 1 

By this time orders had reached them to shape their course for 
Stonyhurst, and accordingly Father Herman Kemper, now in command of 
the little party, hired a barge to convey them up the Ouse to Selby, a voyage which the 
constant windings of the river extend to fifty-five miles. The unwonted ecclesiastical garb 
of the older members of the company, and the uniform of the boys, already described, 
caused them everywhere to be taken for foreigners, which in those days of course meant 
Frenchmen, and when they landed at Selby they were speedily surrounded by a gaping 




1 Father John Laurenson, who took a large part in many of the events which he describes, has left a detailed 
account of this migration (Stonyhurst MSS.) y which is our principal authority for what follows. 

Some notes on the same subject by George Lambert Clifford, the first boy at Stonyhurst, are printed in Foley's 
R&ords of the English Province , xii. 982, and the Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. iv., p. 482. 
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crowd, a few of whom seemed to pity them, but far the majority to agree with a speaker 
who declared, with a curse, that such rascals deserved all they got, for having killed their 
king. Their next stage was to Leeds, which they reached August the 25th. 1 

Thence they pushed on, by canal -boat, to Skipton, 23 miles from their destination, 
and while Fathers Ellerker and Semmes hired a post-chaise to convey them onwards, the 
younger and more robust members of the party set out on foot. 

A walk of eighteen miles, along a somewhat toilsome road, brought them at length 
to Clitheroe, but by this time, what our authority, in Continental fashion, calls " the children," 
were so exhausted that they sat down to rest on every doorstep, " perfectly indifferent to 
the stare and surprise of the inhabitants that surrounded them." 

It cannot be said that the astonishment of the good burghers was unnatural, for the 
pilgrims must have presented a strange appearance, in their old Liege uniforms, worn and 
disordered with their various wanderings, and their shoes in so bad a plight, that George 
Lambert Clifford, as he himself related, 8 finding the soles of his to have parted from the 
upper leathers, fastened them with string, like sandals, to the soles of his feet. 

What next happened, and in what manner the historical arrival of the party at 
Stonyhurst actually took place, is by no means easy to detail ; not from dearth of materials, 
but rather from their superabundance ; for it is hard to reconcile the particulars vouched for 
by various authorities, all of them too important to be overlooked. 

What can be certainly affirmed amounts to this, — that the little company presently 
pushed on over the remaining five miles or so to Stonyhurst ; that the coveted distinction 
of being the first boy in the new establishment was gained by George Lambert Clifford, as 
may be read beneath his portrait in the Refectory; that, in spite of their fatigues and 
hardships, the wanderers celebrated what they felt to be an historical event by singing the 
Te Deum in thanksgiving for their happy arrival; 8 and that from that day, August the 29th, 
1794, dates the commencement of Stonyhurst College. 

1 " On Monday se'nnight (August 25th) twenty-three Romish Ecclesiastics arrived at Leeds in a vessel from HulL 
They came from Liege in Germany, being forced from thence by the French, and were then on their way to Colne, in 
this county, where, and in other parts of the country, it is said they have met some encouragement for the erection of 
Seminaries. It is also said that one of them has in his possession an image of the Blessed Virgin, worth j£l,ooo. A nice 
escape, surely, the Sans-culottes being much devoted to the adoration of images made of that metal." — Blackburn Mail, 
September 3rd, 1794. 

A paragraph, substantially the same, appeared in the York C our ant of Monday, September 1st. 

* Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. iv., p. 483. 

8 A fragmentary diary of the period supplies this and a few other particulars. 
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Tradition has always related that Clifford gained his distinction only after a severe 
race with a rival, Charles Brooke (who was not a boy but a "Junior"), the racecourse being 
said to have been the avenue ; though why they should have come that way from Clitheroe 
is not apparent, nor does the story we have heard about the shoes favour the idea of much 
running. However this may be, Brooke is said to have got first to the front door, which 
was shut, and to have rung for admission ; while Clifford, seeing his chance, effected a forcible 
entrance by a window, and landed himself the winner. 




THE WEST FRONT. DRAWN BY MR. BUCKLER, 1808. 

Some partial confirmation of this story is obtainable among the evidence which is 
forthcoming from sources more satisfactory than legend ; but as even in this there is considerable 
discrepancy, we must content ourselves with setting down what our authorities severally tell us. 

Father John Laurenson — who, however, at this time was not of the party — says that, 
while the wanderers were prostrated with their fatigues at Clitheroe, they were met by Father 
Stone, their President, who had reached Stonyhurst two days previously, and that he, after pro- 
curing them the refreshment they so sorely needed, accompanied them on their farther way. 

According to Father James Laurenson (also a Liege and Stonyhurst man, though he 
too was elsewhere at this time), Clifford and another 1 took a fly at Clitheroe and drove on. 

1 Father James Laurenson's evidence is related by Lord Arundell of Wardour, who heard it from himself. 
(Stonyhurst Magazine, iv. 51 1.) There is in this account one obvious error, for it makes Laurenson himself the 
companion of Clifford on the occasion. This, however, cannot be, as Tiis name does not occur in any of the lists of 
first comers, of which we have several. 
N 
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When in sight of the house they jumped out and ran for it, Clifford getting in first, " by a 
window or side-door." 

This version is borne out by that of the grand-children of the farmer who then 
rented the home farm, 1 and was that day engaged "shearing," that is to say, reaping, in 
" Doghouse Field." 2 As the new-comers appeared, his men one after another began to ask 
their employer if they might go to assist them : " Ay, lads," said he, " go all of you, and 




STONYHURST. BY J. M. W. TURNER, ABOUT 1798. 

you'll be able to tell that you helped the new masters at their coming in." According to 
him, Mr. Clifford and another came up in a fly, and Clifford "jumped out, and in through 
a window." 



1 This was Mr. Tomlinson ; his grand -children, Mr. John Rawclifle and his sister Ann, who still survive, report 
his account. Their father was at the time wood -bailiff to Mr. Weld. 



* The field above the Infirmary pond. 
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Finally, however, we have Clifford's own narrative, 1 who, stating that from Skipton he 
walked "on foot through Clitheroe to Stonyhurst," and saying nothing of any struggle to 
be first, seems to imply that there was no door in the front porch,* or at least none that 
required to be opened, for he speaks of himself as at once finding his way into the Court, 
and up the flight of stone steps which faced him as he entered. The door at the top was 
closed and would not open, but looked as though it could be forced, wherefore with a piece 
of iron, which he found lying about, he set to work, and it straightway fell bodily inwards, 
and disclosed to him the Great Hall, destined thenceforth to become the Boys' Refectory. 

Thus much therefore we must be content to know, that the first boy made his 
entrance in burglarious fashion. His comrades presently arrived in his wake ; and before 
night, with these small beginnings, Stonyhurst College had commenced its course. 

The muster-roll of the first pioneers who assisted at the new foundation has been 
bequeathed by various hands : the following are its particulars, according to the style and 
nomenclature of the period. 

Mr. Stone and Mr. Wright arrived at Stonyhurst August 2j, 1794, with Mr. Thomas 
Weld; 3 Mr. Notley Young, the same day; 4 Mr. Semmes and Mr. Ellerker, August 28 \ Mr. 
Kemper, with Juniors and Scholars, August 29* 

The "Juniors" were four in number: Walter Clifford, Charles Brooke, Thomas 
Collingridge, and Joseph Tate. 

The "Scholars" (or Boys) were the following :— George Lambert Clifford, Benjamin 
Faucon, Louis Jeanson, Charles Croeser, John Cassaux, 6 Charles Claybrooke, Augustus 



1 We have it in two forms : part being printed in his own words in Foley's Records, xii. 982 ; and part, given 
on the authority of Father William Clifford, his son, in the Stonyhurst Magazine, iv. 482. 

f As has been said, the porch was probably originally open and without steps, carriages driving by an inclined 
plane into the Court. Turner's engraving favours this view— though in it the features of the place are so idealised as to 
make its worth very slight as evidence. 

Inside the porch, under' the present Prefect of Philosophers' room, was an arrangement for hanging venison, a 
vestige of which still remains above the door to the right on entering. 

s i.e., Mr. Thomas Weld, Jun., the future Cardinal, who was commissioned by his father to put the new owners in 
possession. 

The following extract from a contemporary journal gives particulars :— 

•*Mr. Thomas Weld, Junior, was invested with authority by His Father, Mr. Thomas Weld, to put the President 
and Members of the Acad* settled at Liege, in Germany, in possession of the House of Stonyhurst, with the Garden and 
meadows formerly held by the Priest and Steward, amounting to above 44 statute acres." 

4 On his way Mr. Young had considerably puzzled the good Lancashire folk by enquiring for " Mr. Weld's Chateau." 

5 Father Spencer apparently came in on the 30th. 

•His family name seems to have been Cassaux de Bavi, and he signs himself "Joannes Bavi" in the Sodality 
register, Feb, 2nd, 1795. 
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Claybrooke, Stephen Clothier, Thomas Lorimer, 1 Augustine Lapotherie, John Reeve, Philip 
Walsh. 




THOMAS CARDINAL WELD. 



These twelve were afterwards known as the Twelve Apostles, "of whom," says 
Clifford, "I was denominated Peter." 2 

1 In Stonyhurst Lists he is called James. In the Sodality register he signs himself Thomas Lorymer, Dec, &k, 1795. 
* Two servants accompanied the party — Honorl Henri on and Laurent Wilmot (or Wilmont). The latter was 
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A large proportion of the band were French, for English boys had naturally taken 
the opportunity of their return to the country to visit their homes ; while, on the other 
hand, since the beginning of the Revolutionary troubles in France, the doors of the Liege 
Academy had been open to the children of imigris^ and these, of course, had no homes 
to go to. 

Several of the boys were quite young, and the day's adventures must have tried 
them severely, for Clothier, Croeser, and Cassaux had just finished " Rudiments," and 
Lorimer "Figures." 1 The result was an incident at the close of this eventful day which 
must not be omitted, illustrating as it does with singular vividness the worn and weary 
plight in which the first comers arrived. Before going to bed they assembled for night 
prayers, and, there being no suitable accommodation in the room where they met, knelt 
one behind the other along the wall, Clifford — who tells the story — acting as monitor and . 
" keeping the door." Those in front of him, heavy with sleep, sideling and lolling to and 
fro, were evidently not attentive to the duty in hand; whereupon he, with an excessive 
zeal thoroughly characteristic of a boy in authority, by way of rousing the nearest, gave 
him a push, with the not unnatural result that, falling helplessly forward, he threw the whole 
line to the floor, one over another like a pack of cards. 

When the settlers turned to examine the premises which had come into their hands, 
they found abundant traces of the neglect to which for so long a period they had been abandoned. 
Here, again, Clifford supplies us with interesting particulars, in his relation as to what 
followed after the falling in of the door which we have seen him force.* He rambled 
about the house, which he found so dismal and dark with the accumulated dust and cobwebs 
of forty years, that there was little or nothing to induce him to remain inside. In parts 
the building was roofless, and altogether so dilapidated that the greater portion was 
uninhabitable — indeed all save a few out-buildings near the bottom of the Refectory, to wit, 
Sparrow's Hall and the smaller structures adjacent thereto. At length he made his way 
to the roof between the towers, and, looking across the country, spied the deer in the park. 



buried at Mitton, Jan. ipth, 1811. Another servant, named Leveque, also followed the migration, but seems to have 
come with Father Stone overland from Harwich. He had been shoe-black at Liege, and absolutely refused to separate 
from his masters. He married in England, either he or his son adopting the wife's name, Stanley, by which his 
descendants are still known. 

1 This is shown by the register of the Sodality, to which boys were then admitted in Grammar. The three 
first -named entered it in 1794-5 ; Lorimer in 1795-6. 

9 Stonyhurst Magazine, iv. 483. 
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With a superabundant vigour, hardly to be looked for in the circumstances, forgetting his 
footsoreness, he made his way towards them, and had a full hour's ramble before his 
companions came in. 

It was in the building described by him as alone habitable that a room was chosen, 
to do duty for chapel, refectory, and play-room by turns ; and here were said the night 
prayers whereof we have heard. 

The first thing to be done, and to be done forthwith, was to find an increase of 
accommodation, by putting the tumble-down old mansion in repair; and a heavy task was 
thus laid on Father Charles Wright, the Procurator, who, with coffers nearly empty, as they 

well might be after what had passed, 
had to repair the rotten timbers and 
gaping roofs. He was evidently not 
a man of artistic or aesthetic taste, 1 
and in the present instance sheer 
necessity compelled him to lay his 
hands on whatever materials he 
could find. Accordingly, besides fel- 
ling trees, he ruthlessly seized and 
melted down the greater part of the 
leaden statues which still adorned 
the house and grounds, for much 
lead was required to mend the roof. 
Remonstrances were freely raised against such an act of Vandalism, to which he curtly 
replied, " Stuff and nonsense, — I want the money." 

Even when the old Shireburn house was rendered fit for use, the premises were but 
scanty for the purposes they were now required to serve. It must be borne in mind how 
small a portion of the buildings as they now stand were then in existence — namely, from 
the porch in front, round by the Long Room, to the end of the Refectory, then more than 
twenty feet shorter than it is. To the north of the towers, the site occupied by the parlour 
wing was quite empty, 8 and, save for the humble edifice of Sparrow's Hall, the north side 




THE COURT, WITH THE OLD STEPS. 
FROM A SKETCH BY THE LATE JOHN WELD, ESQ., 1854. 



1 Father Charles Plowden has a vigorous description of the work of disfigurement perpetrated by him at Liege, 
{Stonyhurst MSS.) 

* It seems to have been used as a place for storing fuel. 
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of the Court was empty too. There were besides but a few small buildings about the Back 
Court, and the Duchess' Rooms to the south of it ; the latter " about 50 or 60 feet long, 
distinct from the main building, but connected with it by a staircase and an entrance-door 
to the garden." 1 

To find quarters for all who had to be housed, the Long Room and adjacent " Duke's 
Rodm " (the Philosophers' Drawing-room) were divided into two stories ; Masters being 
lodged beneath, in little chambers of 12 feet by 9, with a five-foot passage on one side; 
whilst for the "Juniors" above were sixteen still more diminutive cubicles, ranged on either 
side of a passage 3 feet wide. Father Kemper, the Prefect of Studies, was ill accommodated 
in a small room cut off from 
the Bread-room. Father 
Stone, the President, had a 
closet in the Duchess' Rooms, 
and above him Father Spen- 
cer, the Master of Rhetoric, 
an office he had held for more 
than twenty years,* was 
stowed away in a garret. 8 

What became of the 
boys is not so clear, for we 
find nothing recorded except 
as to the difficulty of pro- 
viding them with play-rooms 
(which at this period and long after were known by the name of "truck-houses"), the 
ground floor of the Duchess' Rooms, Sparrow's Hall, and other places less easily identified, 
being used for the .purpose. 




OLD BUILDINGS IN THE BACK COURT. 



1 Father Postlewhite's MS. reminiscences. 

* His real name was Char nock, but the practice of assuming aliases still survived, as is seen in other instances. 
He was teaching Rhetoric at Bruges at the time of the suppression of the College there in 1773. 

The following notice is found in the Universal Magazine, March, 1804, p. 314 : — " Died, in the 60th year of his 
age, the Rev. John Spencer, a person of great classical talents, Member of the Ancient English Academy of Liege ; from 
whence, on account of losses sustained by the Revolution, he returned to his native country with the rest of his brethren, 
and settled at Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. 

8 Here, Father Postlewhite tells us, there was a projecting cupboard, formerly used as a hiding-place ; in which 
were found a table on a bit of carpet, and beneath the carpet some eighty or a hundred pieces of money. 
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A graphic picture of the discomfort which had to be " endured is given in a letter of a 
boy of the period to his parents, October 25th, 1795. 

" Dimensions of the fire-grate in the schoolroom : 

"Length, 1 ft. i£in.— Depth, oft. 8 in.— Breadth at top, o ft 6 Jin.— Breadth at bottom, 
oft 3|in. 

" This, consider, to warm thirty persons, in a large room, with two doors full of chfriks, 
and the same number of windows ; the floor paved with flagstones, and many other particu- 
larities peculiarly adapted to prevent the circulation of warmth." 1 




THE SOUTH FRONT AS IT ORIGINALLY WAS, WITH THE DUCHESS' ROOMS. 

It was not in the matter of lodging alone that the supply fell short of the demand. 
As has been said, the College started its course with an exchequer all but empty, and this 
was frequently inadequate to meet the needs of such an establishment It is said that, 
although by great exertions and sacrifices a sufficient supply of food was always provided for the 
boys, Father Wright had more than once to beg pardon of the community at dinner-time 
for having nothing but bread to offer them. On these occasions he would add, " St Ignatius 



1 Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. ii., p. 78. 
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prayed too well ; " referring to the Saint's petition that tribulation might never be wanting to 
his Order, to which, as will be seen later, the little body of Masters and "Juniors" still 
considered themselves to belong. 

Out of doors, the prospect presented to the eyes of the new-comers appears to 
have been more cheerful. The garden extended up to the house, and Sir Nicholas Shire- 
burn's yews and statues had not suffered so much as the buildings in the lapse of years. 
Of the statues, destined soon to disappear, 
a few particulars are recorded. In the centre 
of the garden-pond was one of Pegasus sur- 
mounted by Fame, with a trumpet pointing 
to the sky, out of which issued &. perennial 
jet of water, brought by pipes from a reser- 
voir on Longridge Fell. That which now 
occupies the same position, and is known 
as "Regulus," was then called "the Slave," 
and standing on the walk nearest the mill 
gave it the name of " Slave's Walk." How 
this statue escaped the fate of its com- 
panions does not appear; the only other 
survivors, those of St. Jerome and St. Mary 
Magdalene, owed their preservation, no 
doubt, to their sacred character. 

There were more statues along the 
avenue. A Juno and a Diana stood on 
either side of the road leading up to the 
front door, 1 while others stood between the ponds. Two stone figures had been less fortunate 
than those of lead — namely, the pair of couchant lions, occupying the position of the present 
stone gate-posts, which turned their heads at right angles to gaze up the avenue. Being 
much broken and disfigured, they were afterwards removed and destroyed. The gate-posts 
which have taken their place stood formerly at the south-west corner of the Bayley Room, 
at the entrance of the garden. Long after the change had been made the spot was still 
known as "The Lions." 




Plan of die Old Gardens, 
Stonyhurst. 



1 i.e. j In the centre of the present tennis-court, and in the corresponding position on the other side. 
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To the right of the front, where the Infirmary stands, were the Shireburn coach- 
houses ; and to the left, beyond " Shirk," the stables and hay-loft, of which we shall hear 
more. 1 

Such, in brief, was the aspect of the place when it fell into the hands of the first 
founders of our College in this its last abode. As may be supposed, some time elapsed 
before even provisional arrangements could be made for regular work, and it was not till 
Wednesday, October 22nd, that schools began, there having been the regular Ascensio 
Scholarum on the previous day. By that time the number of boys had been more than 
doubled, and by Christmas nearly forty had been added to the original twelve." 

For schoolboys it was of course necessary to provide a playground, and for this the 
gardens, then known as the "Labyrinth," were at first used. As was to be expected, they 
were found but indifferently suited to their new functions, and before long it was determined 
to sacrifice a large part of them — a space of about four acres adjoining the house. The 
work of destruction was ruthlessly carried out, and, as Father Postlewhite tells us, "great 

1 A few minor remnants of older times may be mentioned. A small smithy just outside the garden, close to the 
present Astronomical Observatory, which was fitted for the shoeing of the oxen used as draught -animals. Also the name 
of " Hop-garth," still given to the sheltered field behind the mill, records that the Shireburns grew their own hops fur 
their beer. A few wilding hops still survive at the edge of the wood below. 

9 It will be well to record the arrivals up to the end of 1794. An asterisk is affixed to the names of those who 
can be traced as having been at Liege. 

October /J. George Winter,* William Winter,* Josiah Browne.* 

16. Charles Wake, Henry Wake, Charles Eyre, Thomas Eyre. 

20. Richard V. Barnewall,* Thomas O'Reilly. 

21. Adrian Beaumont,* Alexander O'Rourke,* James O'Rourke,* Edward O'Rourke. 

28. Thomas Trafford,* William Trafford,* Benjamin Trafford, Henry Trafford. 

29. Mark Byrne.* 
November 6. George Meynell.* 

//. Thomas Gage, Robert Gage. 

77. John Sanders.* 

79. Edward Weld,* Joseph Weld,* John Weld. 

27. Samuel Cox,* John Dalton.* 
December 2. Thomas Couche,* Thomas Taunton,* John Taunton.* 

12. Francis Gandolfi,* Joseph Gandolfi,* Peter Gandolfi. 

77. Charles Cooke,* George Cooke.* 

20. Philip Darrell,* Martin French,* Daniel French, Joseph Walsh. 
{Stony hunt AfSS. 9 B. III. 15, No. 30a.) 

In Stonyhurst Lists the two Tauntons are omitted ; Byrne is miscalled " Byone," and Sanders is written Saunders. 
The date of Joseph Walsh's entry is given as February 1 8th, 1795. 

The three Welds, whose names appear in the above list, were sons of Mr. Weld of Lulworth, who sent them to 
the College he had been so much concerned in preserving. Edward, who had nearly completed his school course at Liege, 
at the end of the year became a "Junior," in order to study for the priesthood, but died a few months later. As a descendant of 
the Shireburns he was buried in their chapel at Mitton, January 28th, 1796. John entered the restored Society at Hodder 
in 1803, and ten years afterwards was appointed Rector of Stonyhurst, but died during his term of office, April 7th, 1816. 
His tombstone is to be seen in the gallery outside the sacristy. 
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was the labour with spade and pickaxe to root up the ornamental shrubs and demolish the 
parterres on which Sir Nicholas had bestowed so much pains." After this the garden 
became forbidden ground for the boys, and by August, 1796, we find penalties denounced 
against those who on occasion of "good-days" got out of bounds and into the Labyrinth. 

The playground thus formed afforded, at first, but poor accommodation, and for several 
years but one match of football could be played in it at a time. 1 It would seem likewise 
to have had no material barriers to prevent boys from breaking bounds, as we gather from 
a racy episode related by Charles Waterton in his characteristic Autobiography.* It was not 
till long afterwards that what is now known as the Old Playground was brought into the 
form which many still remember. 

For the boys' Domestic Chapel, called as at St. Omers the " Sodality Chapel," were 
selected the large room, now known as the Bayley Room, and those immediately adjoining 
it. This room, occupying the lower part of the south-west " pavilion," or corner block, of 
Sir Richard Shireburn's building, contained three pointed windows, the most conspicuous of 
which, opening towards the front, is said to have been brought from the now demolished 
chapel at Bailey Hall. 8 This window, though of little beauty in its present condition, is 
obviously of much earlier date than the other two, which were soon lost to sight, and 

x Feb. 77, 180J. On occasion of a grand match the Prefect of Studies' Journal notes "lusum est, de more, a 
majoribus mane, vespere a minoribus." 

f •• At Stonyhurst there are boundaries marked out to the students, which they are not allowed to pass ; and there 
are prefects always pacing to and fro within the lines, to prevent any unlucky boy from straying on either side of them. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance of these lynx-eyed guardians, I would now and then manage to escape, and would bolt into 
a very extensive labyrinth of yew and holly trees, close at hand. It was the chosen place for animated nature. Birds, in 
particular, used to frequent the spacious enclosure, both to obtain food and to enjoy security." For the story thus prefaced, 
the reader must be referred to the original narrative, prefixed to the Author's Essays on Natural History. He came to 
Stonyhurst June 21st, 1796. 

4 Bailey Hall, frequently mentioned in the preceding chapter, was of old the residence of the Clitherow family, one 
of whom — Robert Clitherow, Parson of Wigan — built a chantry chapel there (about 1331), dedicating it to St. John the 
Baptist. The chantry- priest appears to have resided in Merrick's Hall, now a farm-house, which is still commonly called 
" Priest House." The last of these chaplains, Robert Taylor, has left an inscription carved in oak, with some ornamental 
work attached, which is still to be seen in this house. This inscription runs, " Robertus Taleor Cantorista hanc fabricam 
fieri fecit A. Dm. MDXXIII." 

Bailey Hall subsequently passed into the hands of the Shireburns, and became the seat of a minor branch of their 
family, one of whom, Richard Shireburn of Bailey, Co. Lancaster, appoints his '* Master," Sir R. Shireburn, supervisor of 
his will (dated Dec. 25, 1581). A subsequent member of the same family, John Shireburn, founded the Almshouse at 
Stidd, near Ribchester (March 21, 172%). 

The east window of the chapel, or rather its internal stonework only, was brought to Stonyhurst by some of the 
later Shireburns, a simple hole being cut in the wall destined to receive it, the absence of any mouldings giving it a very 
poor appearance. A sketch of the ruins of Bailey Chapel, by John Walmesley, Esq. (dated 1825), is preserved at Leagram, 
and shows the original framework of this window still intact. In 1830 the ruins were demolished by Mr. Fenton of 
Bamford Hall. 
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presently almost to memory, in consequence of the buildings erected against the walls in 
which they stand. 1 From the ecclesiastical character of these, and some other features, it 
appears possible that this part of the house had originally been intended for the purposes of 
a chapel, to which it was now put 1 The altar was placed at the south end, under the 
large window now blocked by "Shirk." From the opposite wall of the room projected a 
gallery, or tribune, for the use of the community, to which access was obtained by a door 
near the Long Room. 8 Beyond this the chapel, both narrower and much less lofty, ran back 
for some five-and-thirty feet, including the area now occupied by two rooms for guests, and 
the passage outside of them. 

It was, however, some time before this chapel was provided, 4 and meanwhile, as the 
number of boys increased, it seems to have been necessary to distribute them in various 
quarters for prayers. 8 

As soon as was feasible, however, in this as in other respects, the old order of things, 
as it had been at Liege, was resumed. 6 

We find it specially recorded that from the beginning of the year 1795, at the special 
request of " our patron," Mr. Weld, was resumed the practice of singing the Litany of our 
Lady on Saturdays, as it used to be at St Omers. 7 

Besides the boys, there were, however, the Catholics of the neighbourhood to provide 
for, and for a time the one chapel served for both. In 1797 Father Wright converted the 
stables into a church for the people, which was used till the present one supplanted it in 
1835 8 

1 Both windows are now visible from the interior. 

1 See Father C. Beauclerk's articles. Stony hurst Magazint, vol. ii., Nos. 18-21. 

1 In the wall of the Long Room is a large and very remarkable arch, opening into the Bayley Room. Through 
this, if free from obstruction, a clear view of the altar, in the position described, would be obtainable. The existence of 
this arch is one of the strongest arguments in favour of the view that here was the old chapel, and that the end of the 
Long Room served as a tribune for the family. 

4 It was opened November 12th, 1796. 

■In the Sodality journal, Feb. 2nd, 1795, we find "Conventus Sodalium aguntur in Musaeo ; Grammatici, diebus 
Dominicis, conveniunt in privatum cubiculum, Horas Marianas recitaturi." 

Where or what was this "Musaeum" we do not find recorded. 

6 " Ab hac solemnitate omnia pristino more cursuque administrari cocpta sunt." id. ibid. " Omnia juxta ordinem 
Leodii." id. March 79, 1795. 

7 id. March 4, '795' 

8 The church thus improvised is described in no very flattering terms in a document among the Stonyhurst MSS. 
"In the year 1824, a barn was used for our Church, and for the Choir and Organ a hay-loft, the entrance to 

which was by a flight of steps much worn. There were three altars, a high altar and two side ones: the high altar, 
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In all departments provision was made for the various necessities of the establish- 
ment as could best be contrived, being gradually improved as time went on. We hear, for 
instance, that on March 6th, 1796, "the Scholars entered the New Refectory," by which is 
probably meant the old Shireburn Hall, then first got ready to receive them. In 1799 the 
energetic Father Wright erected the classic building known as "Shirk," in a style of archi- 
tecture which has made its demolition the constant desire of those who came after him, but 
so exceedingly useful that it has to the present time compelled them to spare it 1 

As we have seen, art for art's sake formed no part of the Procurator's creed, and 
accordingly soon afterwards he set up another edifice, of much the same character, to the 
north of the towers, on the site of the present parlour wing. As may be well understood, 
this second building was far more objectionable than Shirk itself, on account of the 
ludicrous contrast it presented to the beautiful wing which it was supposed to match. Mr. 
Weld, when he first saw it, on occasion of a visit to Stonyhurst, exclaimed, " Mr. Wright 
must be a bold man, to set the criticism of all the world at defiance." 

Meanwhile the course of school life flowed on, if not quite smoothly, yet continuing 
uninterruptedly all the traditions of Liege. As we have seen, the opening of schools in 
October, 1794, was in the usual routine form of a natural sequel to the work of the year 
before, with the traditional " ascension of schools," * which promoted boys to a higher class, or 
ignominiously "left them down." Of the masters who had taught at Liege the previous 
year, all but one* had come to Stonyhurst, and appear to have taken their former classes. 4 

which was decent, and which was afterwards used in the domestic chapel, was made at Ormskirk. The altar candlesticks, 
which were also in use afterwards in the same chapel, were made by a Brother Stearman, a clever workman, one of the 
party who came from Poland with Father Korsak. The rest of the altar furniture was very poor and scanty, still High 
Mass and Exposition were permitted. 

" The vestments were of the commonest material, some which were called ' ordinary ' being made out of old 
dresses." 

This church was at right angles to that now standing. The tombstones of Father Charles Wright and John 
Weld, outside the sacristy, were before a side altar. The coach-houses opposite (where the Infirmary now stands) were 
used as a school for the children of the neighbourhood. 

1 In the same year he built a "Handball" in the playground. 

'This we are told was formerly called "Knocking Day" at Liege. The practice whence this name originated 
seems to have continued for many years at Stonyhurst, being thus described by Mr. Edmund Waterton as in use in his 
own time (1841 -9). "After Mass, the different schools, headed by their masters, return to the schoolroom they occupied 
the preceding scholastic year. Presently the large bell tolls, and then the Prefect of Studies opens the door of Poetry 
and announces that 'Rhetoric is empty.' The Poets leave their room and 'ascend' to Rhetoric, and forthwith become 
Rhetoricians, with all their privileges. Then the late Poets' doorkeeper knocks at the Syntax door and sings out that 
' Poetry is empty ; ' and so on through the different schools. The little fellows newly arrived have to wait in the gallery 
until 'Little Figures' is vacant, when they become 'Little Figuritians.'" (Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. i., p. 232.) 

1 This was Richard Haskey, whose true name was Reeve. His place seems to have been taken by Walter Clifford, 
described above as a "Junior." 

4 At this time, and long afterwards, a master went up with his boys from Elements or Figures to Rhetoric. 
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At Christmas, according to a practice which endured for eighty years, the holidays 
lasted but a week, and were spent at school. There appear to have been no plays, but the 
following entry in an old journal shows that one peculiarly Stonyhurst institution, even then 
traditional, was not forgotten. 

" December 29th. The Higher Schools ought to have had their Lemonade on this day, 
but it was deferred till St Sylvester, because Lemons could not be had at Clithero, and 
Robert went to Blackburn for them." 

On January 2nd, 1795, when schools should have been resumed, there was a recreation 
day, which had been promised when the number of boys should be raised to fifty. The 
feast of St Martina, January joth, according to St. Omers custom, was marked by a public 
Mass for health. The Thursday before Lent ("commonly called the Day for the Great 
Match") 1 witnessed the first Grand Match played at Stonyhurst, and it is specially noted 
that "the Scholars were much amused with their Great Match at Football." 1 

It is needless to say that the classical institution of Blandykes came in at once, 
though, according to Continental custom, this name was given to the monthly holidays from 
April to September only;* in the winter half, the term Month-day being used instead. 

In the course of the year there were of course "Academies/' though these seem to 
have been arranged in somewhat free and easy fashion. Thus we find, under the date of 
Thursday, 10th December, ifgs y " Reading names (/>., order of compositions) at 9 o'clock. No 
Academies, because the Prefect of Studies forgot to speak to any Master to prepare them." * 
When things went as they should, these exhibitions were given by various classes in turn, 
including Grammar. A constant item in the entertainment was dancing. 5 

1 At Liege this seems to have been the only day specially devoted to football, and this appears to have been the 
case at Stonyhurst likewise for several years. It is not evident when the " Grand Matches " were extended to the Monday 
and Tuesday following. 

1 Some years later, on the same Thursday, the Prefect of Studies' Journal records in magnificent Latin the con- 
nection between Grand Matches and Pancakes, familiar to all. "Feb. /ytk, /8oj. Magnum pilae pedalis certamen, quo 
victores placentis sartagine versis donantur, ad quartam vespertinam.'' 

8 " . . feriis menstruis sestivis, qui vocantur antiquo nomine villae prope Audomarum, quam mos erat his 

diebus adire (Blandyke)." Prefect of Studies' Journal, September iflk, 1S02. 

In this journal the titles "dies gentalis," "dies Tusculana" are use J for winter month-days. 

4 There would appear to have been occasional difficulties as to the music and other lighter accessories, for in the 
Prefect of Studies' Journal we find the following uncomplimentary reference to the subject (December igth, 1802). 
" Oecrevit Prases ut Magister Aca lemias habiturus in schedula notaret quoties Musicam, Tripudium, &c, habere vellet, 
quam Praefecto morum traderet, illarum nugarum doctoribus dandam." 

6 From an entry in the Prefect of Studies' Journal, December 23rd, 1802, we learn that Academies were held in the 
"Museum," whatever this may have been, the benches being removed for the dancers. If there happened to be no 
dancing, the Refectory was the scene of operations. This was the case at the Rhetoric Academy, on occasion of which 
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The first Great Academy at Stonyhurst was on Thursday, August 6th, 1795, 1 on 
which occasion " Mr. Weld and Son, etc., were present, and complimented a very elegant 
Pastoral by Mr. Spencer." The year following the Great Academy was given by the Poets 
(August 4th, 1796), who performed a Drama, having for its theme "The College of Liege 
deserted." The performance, which began at 11 and lasted till 1, was attended by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandolfi, Miss Leckonby and her brother, Mr. Lomax, Dr. Dunn, Sir Thomas Gage, 
and a few others, who with the community made a party of 30 for dinner. 

It is related that on this occasion, there being as usual a dance as part of the 
programme, and one of the boys appointed for this exercise not appearing, a young lady 
from the audience stepped forth and offered to take his place ; in consequence of which, 
ladies were not afterwards invited on such occasions, till the opening of the present Academy 
Room in 188 1. 

What the Academies were themselves like — apart from such embellishments — we can 
judge, not only from what they continued to be long afterwards, but from the style of work 
which the boys were expected to exhibit on all manner of public occasions, a subject 
whereon we have fuller information than any other, as the Prefect of Studies' Journal, though 
kept most intermittently, and covering altogether no great period of time, is exceedingly 
voluminous in its records. The one point to which attention was given was translation from 
one language into another; not only from Greek, Latin, and French into English, but from 
an English version of an author back into the original tongue, from Greek into Latin, or 
from Latin into French. We thus find boys coming out in the Refectory, which was the 
constant theatre of such displays, to render Dryden's Virgil and Pope's Homer into the 
languages in which the epics were written, while younger boys would give a French version 
of Cornelius Nepos. Latin disputations were also frequent, some question being proposed for 
discussion, usually one suggested by the author that was being read at the time, as, for 
instance, the wisdom of Caesar's British expedition. For this exercise the younger boys 
were allowed to write what they had to say, and learn it by heart, but the older ones were 
supposed to do no more than settle between them the lines of argument The talking of 

these remarks are made, when the dancing master was absent. The bill of fare for this entertainment is given. "Inchoata 
est (Academia) concentu musico : deinde dialogus a quatuor rhetoribus, Rob. Newsham, Tho. Glover, Tho. Plunkett, Jac 
Weld, de arte oratoria et historica, anglice et latine ; post haec alter concentus ; deinde lecta nomina et tota Academia 
ahsoluta." The whole appears to have lasted less than three quarters of an hour. 

1 Described in a contemporary journal as "Great Acad? for reading names of 6 first," which recalls the St. Omers 
practice. 
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French was likewise insisted upon, even during certain play-times; and in order to enforce 
it, a somewhat odious institution, called the Signum, was devised. Any boy found talking 
English at a forbidden time, and so becoming liable to punishment, had a sort of ticket 
given him, which, unless got rid of, entailed the payment of his penalty. He could, however, 
pass it on to any other whom he found offending in like manner, and he again to a third, 
the final possessor making atonement for the sins of all. As may be imagined, this simple 
contrivance did not work very effectively in practice. 1 After some years, in 1811, a French 
conversation book was specially printed for the use of Stonyhurst boys, which serves 
incidentally to throw some light on the manners and customs of primitive times. Other 
favourite forms of display were Latin dialogues or speeches, sometimes on a subject of 
merely academic interest, at other times on some current topic* Altogether, it is evident 
that the old-fashioned supremacy of the Classics was still unchallenged, no other subject of 
study, with the single exception of French, being considered worthy of attention : and we 
find the Prefect of Studies, on occasion of his "Reports," lamenting over the growing 
habit of reading modern poetry, and attributing to this pernicious practice the alarming 
increase of false quantities. 

So severely classical, indeed, were the tastes of the time, that an attempt was made, 
and long continued, to find a more orthodox title for the College than the hopelessly 
English name of Stonyhurst. This was violently Latinised as " Saxosylva," but more fre- 
quently the adjectival forms of the word were employed, as in " Collegium Saxosylvanum " 
or " Saxosylvense," which would appear at one time to have been used almost exclusively. 

To stimulate the slothful, besides other means still familiar, a special terror was 
constantly imminent in the shape of what was styled in semi-French fashion a " Second 
Examen." This, besides other pains and penalties, involved the loss of large portions of 
play-time, which had to be devoted to the making-up of deficiencies by extra study. The 
number of victims thus condemned was often very great, Arithmetic 1 and Writing, as well 
as the ordinary school lessons, claiming their quota. We thus find at one Report (December 
22nd, 1802) no less than 32 thus sentenced, there being but 56 "distinguished." When the 

1 We learn from the Prefect of Studies' Journal that at Easter Figures began to talk Latin, and Elements, French. 

'Thus, November 15th, 1802, Robert Newsham came forth at dinner-time to deliver a Latin oration, "in persona 
militis Angli ex Aegypto reversi, contra Buonapartem. " 

8 There were at this time, and long afterwards, no separate classes for Arithmetic, which appears to have been 
taught only as a special private lesson (we find 53 at one date thus learning it). At the end of the term an examination 
was set on the matter, which it was supposed the boys in each class, e.g., in Rudiments or Syntax, ought to know. 
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immediate advent of the midsummer holidays, or Great Vacation, renders the ordinary 
execution of this penalty impossible, there is an ominous note that the delinquents are to 
be otherwise chastised. 

For the industrious and successful, on the other hand, there were "good days," and 
other rewards of similar nature, which seem to have been much the same as now. It would 
likewise appear that the several classes had some sort of a festivity on occasion of the feasts 
of their patron Saints. The Choir day, according to Continental custom, on the feast of St. 
Cecilia, was shared by a somewhat miscellaneous band — thurifer, acolytes, sacristans, "ink-pot" 
(atramentarius), readers in church and chapel, " Bidellus scholarum qui est imperator 
rhetoricus," and football-blowers (pilce pedalis inflatores)} 

Such are the outlines which remain to construct some kind of picture of the life of 
the College in its earliest days at Stonyhurst. The number of boys did not at first increase 
very rapidly, and indeed it would not have been possible for some considerable time to find 
room for many. As has been seen, within three months of the opening of schools, there 
were fifty; but four years later, in 1799, as Father Postlewhite tells us, there were but ninety. 
About this time "Shirk" began its useful career, which probably explains the more rapid 
rate of increase which then set in ; and by July, 1803, the boys numbered 170. It was not, 
however, till additions to the house had been made on a far larger scale that the muster-roll 
attained its full dimensions ; of these additions the history must be deferred to another 
chapter. 

Some further information as to the period with which we are now concerned is to be 
gleaned from the advertising columns of the old Catholic Directory. In the year 1795 we 
read — " The Gentlemen from the English Academy of Liege, at Stonyhurst, near Clitheroe in 
Lancashire, will continue education, but the terms were not made known when this Directory 
went to press." In the following year, 1796, it is merely stated that the terms are the same 
as at Liege. In 1797, however, we have a very long prospectus, from which we take the 
following items. The annual pension is 40 guineas, but for children under twelve only 37 
guineas will be required. Scholars in Rhetoric and Philosophy pay 45 guineas, on account 
of extraordinary expenses and some particular indulgences. The Sunday or holy-day dress 

1 The last-named officials would appear to have played an important part in early times. Charles Waterton, 
speaking of the vent which his masters wisely found for his very pronounced tastes, says: "By a mutual understanding, I 
was considered rat-catcher to the establishment, and also fox-taker, foumart-killer, and cross-bow charger, at the time 
when the young rooks were fledged. Moreover, I fulfilled the duties of organ-blower and football-maker, with entire 
satisfaction to the public." — Autobiography. 
P 
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is uniform, and consists of a plain coat of superfine blue cloth, with yellow buttons, red cloth 
or Kerseymere waistcoats. The use of silk is not permitted. The scholars are taught Latin, 
Greek, and all the branches of classical education, sacred and profane History, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and, when sufficiently advanced, Algebra and Geometry, with all the other parts 
of the Mathematics, in the respective classes. Particular care is taken that they read well, 
and write a good hand, and that they speak and write French with accuracy. All the 
pensioners dine and sup with their masters, and have the same table. No distinctions are 
allowed in diet or clothing. As long experience has convinced the directors that a profusion 
of pocket-money is very prejudicial, not only to good order, but even to study and 
application, they request that parents will not be forward in indulging their children in more 
than a guinea at most per annum ; and this must indispensably be placed in the hands of 
one of their masters for their occasional little wants. The Vacation begins on the 1 5th of 
August, and ends on the 15th of September. Absence from school at no other time will be 
permitted. Finally, the College is a large building, capable of lodging an hundred and fifty 
persons conveniently. The garden and court adjoining, where the young gentlemen play, 
are very airy and spacious ; the situation very pleasant and healthy. 

Having thus obtained some idea of the mode of life and external aspect of the 
establishment when it first began to gain a footing in its English home, we must now, 
before going further with the story of its development, give our attention to some external 
circumstances which enhanced its difficulties, and to the motives which inspired its directors 
to struggle so long for the accomplishment of what might well have seemed a hopeless task. 




WALKING-STICK CARVED WITH A PENKNIFE: IN THE MUSEUM. 




CHAPTER V. 



EARLY STRUGGLES. 




^|HE difficulties and dangers by which the College was beset, after its enforced 
migration from Liege, were not those only of which we have seen some- 
thing in the previous chapter. The lack of material resources, whether 
in the way of requisite provision for the work to be done, or of funds 
wherewith to supply deficiencies, was serious enough, and might have 
appeared sufficient to forbid hope of success in the new undertaking. Yet, 
had this been all, the task of the resolute men who were at the head of 
its affairs would have seemed light and easy in comparison with what it 
actually was. 

From the first moment of its transplantation to England, the establishment found 
itself perforce invested with a public character, even as it had been at St. Omers of old, and 
that of a kind which served only to raise difficulties in its path. A sketch of these must 
now be given, for with them is inseparably connected all that is most essential and 
characteristic in its history, and, in order to obtain a sufficiently comprehensive understanding 
of this portion of our subject, the review of events must be carried down to a considerably 
later date than we have hitherto reached. 

It will be remembered that the small band of masters and boys who were on their 
way to effect the foundation at Stonyhurst were frequently taken for Frenchmen by those 
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whom they encountered. This was a dangerous character to bear in England at the time, 
or to be suspected of bearing, and suspicions were by no means laid to rest when the goal 
of their journey had been attained. In our first chapter it has been told how, when the 
severity of the penal laws drove English Catholics abroad, the first founders of St. Omers 
were constantly accused of having settled in the King of Spain's dominions in order to 
betray them to their own countrymen, and of seeking means whereby to convey information 
from the coast to a hostile fleet at sea. By a curious repetition of history, the English 
members of the same establishment, having been plundered and dispersed by the French 
revolutionary troops on the Continent, were thought by many to have come back to England 
in order to aid their despoilers to invade what was not only their native land, but the only 
asylum left to them in Europe. The sympathy largely aroused in England on behalf of 
the victims of the Revolution, appears to have been almost entirely absent from what one 
chronicler calls " the rude prejudiced Protestant people in the wilds of Lancashire." At any 
rate, it was not long before the fugitives were made to feel that they were looked upon as 
aliens and probable traitors. On the 15th of January, 1795, the President, Father Stone, 
Father Wright, Father Semmes, and another, were summoned to take the oath of allegiance, 
the business occupying two days. What manner of affronts and inconveniences might be 
introduced on such an occasion we learn a few years later from a letter in the Stonyhurst 
archives. 1 A certain clergyman of the Church of England, by name Collins, who was also 
a magistrate, in December, 1803, discovered that no register of the aliens residing in the 
house had been forwarded to hint, and that the law had not therefore been complied 
with. 2 Father Stone, having learnt from a friend that this official threatened trouble, wrote 
to say that he had not known of any such obligation as incumbent upon himself, but was 
ready to furnish all information. The declarations sent were, however, pronounced unsatis- 
factory, and the President was cited to appear with the Walloon servants, already mentioned, 
some Spanish boys who were in the College, and, " to complete the farce," Father Plowden, 
who was summoned as being a Frenchman, and Father Laurenson, as a German. These had 
to go, in very bad weather, to Whalley, 8 and there were kept waiting the great man's pleasure 

1 This letter from Father John Hughes, of Stonyhurst, to Father Thomas Barrow, at Liege, is printed in the 
Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. ii., p. 139. 

* On the renewal of the war with France, 3rd of November, 1803, the Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire had reason 
to suspect that some aliens resided at Stonyhurst, and, in obedience to a Royal Proclamation, required Father Stone to 
register the names of all such aliens, with the places, towns, or provinces on the Continent where their parents resided. 

8 Father Hughes says they went to Wigglesworth, but the context shows that he means somewhere in, or close to, 
Whalley. Similarly, Father Brooke says that Father C. Wright died "At Wigglesworth near Whalley." The explanation 
seems to be that the Whalley Arms Inn was, from its landlady, called " IVigglesworth's" 
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till eight in the evening. When he, Mr. Collins, appeared, he hectored and bullied ; declared 
that Plowden looked like a Frenchman, and had a French accent, 1 and that Laurenson must 
at least be of foreign parentage. To the acknowledged foreigners he would grant permission 
to reside where they were for a month only, and refused any attestation that he was satisfied 
as to the loyalty of the rest. He had good information, he said, that many foreigners 
came and went between Stonyhurst and France, and insisted upon knowing what would be 
the attitude of the establishment should Buonaparte appear with a papal bull for the 
invasion of England. On this subject he was very peremptory, for had not one of the 
inmates of the College been sent to examine the neighbouring coasts, and reported that they 
were defenceless? When, in reply to this wonderful suggestion, Father Plowden remarked 
that no one had even been near the sea except Father Wright, their tormentor, jumping at 
a new idea, declared that Wright must be a foreigner, and demanded to know what he had 
reported as to his observations. Finally, when Father Plowden, who was an awkward 
victim to select, insisted on seeing how the clerks had taken down the conversation, he 
found that they had altogether changed the sense of his remarks; whereupon he wrote his 
own version. All this, besides the immediate trouble and annoyance, greatly excited the 
neighbourhood, and at Whalley it was freely said that a plot had been discovered, and that 
the College was to be suppressed. Not till after many weary delays and much trouble was 
the matter set at rest, and meanwhile permission was refused for boys who were foreigners 
to go to London, even on urgent business. 

Such an incident serves to show how defenceless were the people of the College 
against the tyranny of even one maliciously disposed individual ; and though it does not 
appear that the person in question had many sympathisers among the gentry of the county, 
yet the spirit of which on this occasion he was the representative must have made itself 
long and acutely felt as a constant and imminent danger. This may be clearly perceived 
from a few facts. In 1817, Father Charles Wright, who happened to be in London with 
Father Dunn of Preston, took the occasion to endeavour to reassure the Government on the 
subject of Stonyhurst loyalty. The following letter was sent to Lord Castlereagh : — 

"Mr. Charles Wright, Vice-President of the Roman Catholic College at Stonyhurst, 
and Mr. Dunn, Pastor of the Roman Catholic Church at Preston, respectfully inform Viscount 
Castlereagh that they are in London, and beg leave to mention to his Lordship that, if his 

1 " It was highly laughable," says Father Hughes, " that Plowden should be called upon to prove that he was no 
foreigner." 
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Lordship desires any information on the subject of that establishment, they will be happy 
to supply his Lordship with every information in their power concerning it 

" His Lordship's most kind attention to the Roman Catholic cause makes them hope he 
will excuse this liberty. They respectfully assure his Lordship that greater care cannot be 
shown than is done at Stonyhurst to impress on the infant minds entrusted to them both 
the moral and the religious obligation of loyalty, reverence for the Constitution, and dutiful 
submission to Law." 

That those who volunteered such evidence about themselves were not the victims of 
their own vain terrors, is sufficiently clear by two letters written in 1816 by the Kev. Philip 
Nicholas Shuttleworth, afterwards successively Warden of New College, Oxford, and Bishop 
of Chichester, who appears to have been consulted, as a native of Preston, concerning 
alarming rumours touching the numbers and progress of the Stonyhurst community. 1 At a later 
day things would seem to have assumed an even more threatening aspect, for in 1823 it was 
thought advisable to present a Memorial to the Government, begging that " the Directors of 
the Catholic School at Stonyhurst" should not be judged guilty merely because calumnious 
reports concerning them were being widely circulated, especially through the public press. 
They point out that, having in every respect complied with the provisions of the Relief Act 
of 1 79 1, they are entitled to the protection of the law, unless it can be shown that they 
have been guilty of some criminal offence ; that the enterprise in which they have " embarked 
their little substance" is one for the benefit of the country, the giving to Catholic youth a 
home> and, as they trust, an English education ; and that they are unassailable by any 
measure "short of a renewal of the Statutes perpetuating ignorance among the British 
Catholic Population, by expelling from their country those who are to instruct them." In 
proof of their blameless conduct they appeal to two facts. Firstly, " if the Tree be known 
by its Fruits, they willingly rest their Character on the good conduct, loyal principles, and 
peaceable demeanour of many most respectable Catholic Noblemen and Gentlemen who have 
received their education amongst them." Secondly, they call attention to "the remarkable 
fact that in the Township where they reside, consisting of more than 2,000 inhabitants, there 
have been, during the course of the last 29 years, but two convictions for Felony ; and the 
individuals so convicted were not Catholics." Moreover, "no disturbance existed in this 
Township of Aighton, while the surrounding Manufacturing Districts were so much agitated ; 



1 Diary and Correspondence of the first Lord Colchester^ vol. ii., pp. 596-8. 
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although it was well known that many emissaries were employed, who endeavoured by 
promises and threats to inveigle the peaceable Inhabitants of this neighbourhood. ,, l 

From all this it may easily be understood how grievously the difficulties of those 
responsible for the conduct of the College were enhanced by the uncertain temper of those 
in whose power they were placed. And yet what we have hitherto seen has not even 
touched the core of the subject, nor disclosed a danger which in the eyes of those whom it 
threatened was alone worth considering. To understand what this was, we must turn to 
another page of our history. 

A question must by this time have forced itself on many readers as to what was the 
motive which induced men to struggle so obstinately in what seemed a thankless and hope- 
less endeavour, and what the bond which united them in it. What was there about the 
old Liege Academy to make its corporate continuance an object for which men were 
willing to give the labour of their lives, and cheerfully to endure privations at home and 
manifold troubles and vexations abroad? Certain it is that no such resolute determination 
would have been displayed had there not been bound up with the life of the College the 
hope that was dearest to the hearts of its members. 

It will be remembered that when, in 1773, the Society of Jesus was suppressed 
throughout the world by Pope Clement XIV., the English community at Liege, through the 
favour of the Prince Bishop, Mgr. Welbruck, was not broken up and dispersed, but, being 
left in possession of its own house, and permitted to manage its own affairs, continued as 
far as possible its old mode of life — and that on the establishment thus preserved was 
presently grafted the boys' school from Bruges. The ex-Jesuits of Liege, like their brethren 
elsewhere, did not doubt that the storm which had overwhelmed their Order would pass, and 
that the Society would again revive; and it was their great ambition to keep their own 
house ready for the day of restoration, with the old traditions and practices alive and 
vigorous, that there might be at least one establishment in which they had never been 
interrupted. The obligations of rules and vows being now annulled, all depended on individual 
zeal and earnestness, and the various persons concerned accordingly framed a code of regu- 
lations as far as possible on the old lines, which they pledged themselves to observe. The 
College of Liege had been the Seminary whence the missions of the Society in England 
drew a supply of pastors. These missions, the property of which had under the law of the 

1 A copy of this Memorial, which was from the pen of Father Glover, and presented to Lord Holland, is among 
the Stonyhurst MSS. 
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land been necessarily held in the name of individuals, for the present remained under the 
charge of the actual incumbents ; and these likewise hoped to be able one day to hand 
back their charge to the restored Society: meanwhile, however, Liege must continue to 
supply them with men. It was accordingly the object of the directors of the Academy, as 
the College was now called, so to arrange matters as to provide both for their own needs, 
in the way of masters and professors, and for the service of these missions in England. 
Young men wishing to devote themselves to the work were first, as "Juniors," to go through 
a course of training and probation — something in the manner of a noviceship — and afterwards 
to teach, as masters in the school, for a period of seven years. Then making their theo- 
logical studies and being ordained, they would either remain in the Academy to profess 
Theology and Philosophy, or proceed to England — as might seem best. It was, however, 
evident that such a scheme could have no chance of success, unless some more stable 
guarantee of its continuance could be obtained than was afforded by the personal favour of 
the ruler for the time being, and accordingly Mgr. Welbruck, Prince Bishop of Liege, 
solicited and obtained from Pope Pius VI., who had succeeded Clement XIV., a Brief, 
establishing the Academy as a Missionary College, to carry on the former work for the 
benefit of the English Mission. 1 

Fortified with this decree the inmates of the establishment felt secure, and considered 
themselves as still virtually belonging to the Society.* Learning that, through causes which 
need not be here detailed, the Society had escaped suppression in the Russian dominions, 
where it continued to exist with the approval of Pius VI., the President of the Academy 
made application, on behalf of himself and his subjects, to be received as members of the body 
thus unexpectedly preserved. This, however, could not be, and for another twenty years 
the English colony of Liege had to carry on their own battle. 

It will thus be understood how important it was for them to secure that the calamity 
which drove them from what had been their haven of refuge should not overwhelm the 
establishment on the existence of which so much depended, for, had it once been dissolved, 
the extraordinary privileges granted to it must have been lost for ever. This it was more 

1 The original Brief, Catholic i prasules, and copies printed at the time, are in the Stonyhurst archives. It speaks of 
the College thus established as "Novum instituti genus, quod veluti qusedam propago primaevae Missionis, in exequendis 
illius muneribus versaretur." It is dated 15th October, 1778. 

2 How firm was their conviction on the subject may, for example, be seen in the dying words of Father John 
Howard, the first President, which have been affectionately preserved : " This is the true spirit of St. Ignatius and of our 
holy Constitutions, which if we choose we may still observe with a very great perfection." — Stonyhurst MSS. 
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than anything else that inspired the Liege fugitives with so earnest a desire to reconstitute 
their house and resume its work with the least possible delay. There seems indeed, accord- 
ing to tradition, to have been a moment of despondency when it became evident that the 
old Academy was doomed, and not a few were inclined to yield to the inevitable, and, having 
done their best in the past, to own themselves now beaten. This crisis was, however, sur- 
mounted by the personal influence of Father Marmaduke Stone, the President, who, assembling 
his subordinates, besought them by their love for the Society of old, and their hopes of 
seeing it again restored, not to allow its life, continued in them, to be extinguished, nor 
abandon the enterprise in which they had for more than twenty years been engaged. 

This being the spirit in which the migration was carried out, they did not deem it 
sufficient to have re-established their College in actual working order at Stonyhurst, and 
could not rest satisfied till they had obtained an authoritative acknowledgment that this 
was, in fact, the very Academy of Liege, with its rights and privileges, planted in another 
soil. Application was accordingly made without delay to Pius VI., who still occupied the 
Papal Chair, for a declaration on the subject ; and by a rescript from Propaganda, February 
14th, 1796, all that had been asked was granted, it being stated to be the desire of the 
Pontiff that so beneficial an institution should be sedulously preserved ; wherefore he took 
it under his special protection, renewing all its rights and privileges, and, in particular, that 
of self-government. 1 

This supremely important document may be considered as the deed of foundation of 
the College, and of course served to reanimate the hopes and confirm the resolution of its 
members. It is quite clear that, as formerly at Liege, they not only considered but spoke 
of themselves as being Jesuits, though, out of Russia, there were none such recognised in the 
world. We find, for instance, that Charles Waterton, whose school-days lay entirely within 
this period, always so describes them,' and we have already seen that Father Wright used 
to attribute the hardships which he and his brethren had to endure to the efficacy of St. 
Ignatius 1 prayer that his sons should not lack tribulation. 

1 " Ssmus Dnus Noster Pius Papa Sextus, vehementer cupiens, ut tarn sal u tare institulum studiose servetur, non 
modo eordem oratores, ac prefatum Seminarium, sub protectione ac tutela sua benigne suscipere dignatus est, sed etiam 
jura ac privilegia omnia, quibus pnedicti oratores, ex iisque nominatim domestici regiminis, ex pontificio indulto Leodii 
utebantur, apostotica auctoritate confirmavit." 

The above rescript was confirmed by another, under Pius VII., 26th September, 1802. The original rescript is 
at Stonyhurst. 

% e.g., "The day I left the Jesuits' College was one of heartfelt sorrow. Under Almighty God and my parents, 
I owe everything to the Fathers of the Order of St. Ignatius." — Autobiography, p. xxvii. 

Q 
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It was, however, inevitable that in a purely voluntary association, with no safeguards, 
such as are afforded by religious vows and rules, the lapse of time should introduce grave 
difficulties, as the proportion of younger men increased who had no personal recollection of 
the old life of the Society. More than twenty years had now elapsed, since the extinction 
of the Order, and those who had so long awaited a sign of its revival became more than 
ever anxious for an event which not only was imperatively needed to secure the fruit 
of all their efforts, but would enable themselves to resume their former religious state, to 
which a secular life of nearly thirty years had rather increased than diminished their 
attachment 1 

Towards the end of the century, a College was established at Kensington by the 
Fathers of the Faith, a body of men who, despairing of the restoration of the Society of 
Jesus, sought to revive its work under another name.* The Superior of this new institution 
and several of his chief assistants came to Stonyhurst, in order to invite the Fathers there 
to unite their forces with his, and aggregate themselves to the new congregation. After 
mature deliberation the proposal, which was strongly urged, did not commend itself to them, and 
they resolved to hold on their course, in the hope that by affiliation to the Russian Jesuits, 
or in some other way, it might yet be possible to obtain readmission to the Society itself. 

In 1803 the long-expected opportunity at length arrived. The Czar Paul obtained 
from Pius VII. a more formal confirmation than had been given by his predecessor of the 
remnant of the Order as it existed in White Russia. Application was immediately 
made to Rome that the English community might be permitted to share the good fortune 
of their Russian brethren by reunion with them. The request was favourably received, and 
it was informally intimated to the Stonyhurst Fathers by Cardinal Brancadono* that the 
Holy Father would place no obstacle in their way. Accordingly, on the 22nd of May, 
1803, being the Sunday within the octave of the Ascension, Father William Strickland, who 
had been sent to Russia to obtain the necessary faculties from Father Gabriel Gruber, then 



1 Father C. Brooke: Notices on the re-establishment of the English Province S.J.— Stonyhurst MSS. 

"The congregation of the Fathers of the Faith of Jesus was established by Nicholas Paccanari, a young Austrian, 
who, though he had received little education, possessed great powers of persuasion and organisation. Having united a 
considerable body of men in his enterprise, he ruined the success of his own work by his ambition and obstinacy. Great 
dissensions arose within the congregation, many of the members, including those in London, separating themselves from 
him at an early date, while he was finally abandoned by all. Most of his followers entered the restored Society. 

3 It is an interesting coincidence that this prelate had, as Nuncio in the Low Countries, made the acquaintance of 
those with whom he had now to communicate, having celebrated High Mass and pronounced a Latin panegyric on 
St. Ignatius in their church at Liege in 179 1. 
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General, constituting Father Stone Provincial of the restored province, readmitted him and 
others into the Society. For those of a younger generation, who wished to join the Order, 
a novitiate was opened on the 27th of September following, at Hodder, under the direction 
of Father Charles Plowden. Mr. Weld added to his former benefactions by giving the house 
at Hodder for this purpose, and with it nearly 50 acres of land. 1 At the same time a 
school for little boys was opened there. Father Stone, though becoming Provincial, retained 
his former office as head of the house, changing its title, however, from President to Rector. 

A most important point was thus gained towards the accomplishment of the object so 
long and so faithfully kept in view, and a far more efficacious bond of union than before 
established among those who had united themselves for its attainment. 2 Beyond the walls of 
the house the change that had been made was imperceptible, for as action had been taken 
on the strength of private assurances only, and without formal canonical authorisation, its 
results could not be publicly announced. 1 Eleven years later, however, Pius VII., on the 7th 
of August, 1 8 14, solemnly restored the Society of Jesus throughout the world, and 
Stonyhurst could at last assume the character of a Jesuit College, which had been so 
laboriously earned. It was, however, far from thus escaping from the difficulties and perils 
which its aspiration to that character had involved, and which, after this survey of its history, 
we may now review. 

The constitution of the establishment as a Missionary College, with the right of self- 
government, and commissioned to provide ecclesiastics not for one Vicariate only, but for 
districts scattered throughout the whole country, was undoubtedly — in the words of the 
Pontiff who gave its charter — both new and singular, and it is therefore not surprising that 
many, who did not share the memories and hopes of its directors, viewed it with grave 

1 The original house at Hodder, now the central portion of the south front, had been built by a Mr. Emmet t, 
who had a cotton factory on the river below, of which some remnants are still visible. His work-people were strangers 
to the neighbourhood, and their conduct much shocked the simple folk among whom they settled. In February, 1787, 
this colony was visited by an extraordinary attack of what seems to have been contagious hysteria of a very violent 
description, which made so much sensation as to find a record in the public prints. This was set down by the country 
people as a case of diabolic possession, in retribution for the enormities of the strangers. The same persuasion, as to the 
wickedness of its occupiers, obtained for the site of the mill the name of " Hell's Gates," which it long retained. 

"It must, however, be noted that not all, even of the older men, renewed their religious obligations, some 
considering the step premature and the guarantees insufficient. These, however, as well as those among the juniors who 
did not feel themselves called to such a life, continued for several years to serve both the College and the missions of the 
Society on the same footing as before. 

* Much caution and secrecy appear to have been observed by those concerned, whose recollection of the penal 
statutes and their special provisions against Jesuits was still fresh. In the Prefect of Studies' Journal the important day 
of the restoration is marked only by the pregnant note " Dies aeternum memorabilis." 
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suspicion as a dangerous innovation. Moreover, when its real character became clear, and it 
stood before the world as the representative in England of the reviving Society, there were 
not wanting those, even within the Catholic body, who desired for that very reason to see 
it destroyed, or at least to introduce such changes in its constitution as to take it out of the 
hands of those who claimed to belong to a religious order. The question of the Catholic 
claims was at this period vigorously agitated, and there were not a few influential Catholics 
who believed that the wished-for boon of emancipation would never be granted them, unless 
they consented to limit the Papal prerogatives, after the manner of the Gallican articles, or 
so long as there existed religious orders which had undertaken strenuously to resist 
such limitation. Those who thought thus enrolled themselves in the "Cisalpine Club," 
so called on account of its opposition to what were termed " Ultramontane " doctrines ; 
which body, with its sympathisers, long and pertinaciously waged war specially against 
Stonyhurst 

A dangerous ally united himself to them in the person of a Protestant, Sir John 
Coxe Hippisley, an active Member of Parliament, who long presented himself as the champion 
of the Catholic cause, and for a time took the Stonyhurst community under his special protection 
But, as often happens, he desired his services to be repaid by submission, and wished to be. 
allowed to mould Catholicism in England upon the Gallican model. 1 In this attempt Stony- 
hurst would, he thought, be a useful auxiliary, and accordingly he proposed that a system 
of theology which he prescribed should be taught in its schools. The reply to this demand, 
from the able pen of Father Charles Plowden, was so galling, that he thenceforth became 
the most active and bitter enemy of the College, the war against which was so largely 
conducted by him that we may conveniently confine our attention to his share in it. 8 He 
went to Rome as a kind of general agent for its assailants, and in 1818 attended the 

1 See his long speech in Parliament, May nth, 1813, wherein he fully discloses his scheme. 

9 In the British Critic, No. 49, is an exceedingly hostile account of the rise and growth of Stonyhurst. The writer 
has apparently drawn his materials chiefly from Sir J. C. Hippisley, of whose proceedings he gives a fairly accurate 
account. When he deals with other aspects of the subject he falls into some astounding errors. Thus he says, speaking 
of Stonyhurst education, " When the six years' training (of the school course) was completed, the student was transferred 
to the professors ; and at this period the discipline of confession began, the youth being required once a fortnight to attend 
the priest " (p. 160). Again, he speaks of " other Jesuit Colleges throughout this country, as that of Blair (sic) in Scot- 
land, and Ushaw near Durham " (p. 164). 

His charges against the Stonyhurst system are numerous : the following may serve as a specimen : — "In cases 
where punishment was required, the Superior awarded it ; but its infliction was left to one of the prefects, to whom the youth 
of seventeen, as sometimes happened, either from custom, or point of honour, or fear of worse, was sent to solicit the full 
tale of strokes he was directed to ask for" (p. 160). 
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Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the hope of obtaining from the Powers there represented 
some united action against the objects of his displeasure. 1 

The ground on which he and others based their attack was the uncertainty of the 
position which the English Jesuits claimed to occupy. As we have seen, their aggregation 
to the Society in Russia, in the year 1803, had the sanction only of an informal approval 
on the part of Rome. Even when the universal Restoration of 18 14 appeared to dispel all 
doubt as to their proper standing, the efforts of their enemies succeeded in delaying its 
recognition for many years.* The Pope himself was undoubtedly friendly, and on several 
occasions verbally expressed his approval of their conduct. But while he did not deem it 
prudent to pronounce publicly in their favour, his Minister of State, Cardinal Consalvi, was 
persuaded that they constituted a dangerous obstacle to the designs which he had at heart. 
The calamities which had so sorely tried the Papal Government during the time of Napoleon, 
made the Minister most anxious to conciliate those Powers which seemed best able to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the like troubles ; and amongst these there was none with which he 
more earnestly desired to establish cordial relations than England, to which he likewise felt that 
a heavy debt of gratitude was due for its generous conduct in the recent period of misfortune. 
Taking advantage of this, Sir J. Hippisley assured him that the King's Government was 
altogether opposed to the establishment of the Society in England, and that any recognition 
of its existence by the Pope would not only estrange the ally whom he wished to gratify, 
but assuredly frustrate all hopes of relief to the Catholic body in general. These represen- 
tations had their effect, and the Cardinal Secretary more than once caused it to be 

1 His action on this occasion produced an unexpected champion on the other side, in the person of the old Admiral 
Earl SL Vincent, who wrote the following letter to Miss Knight, a friend of his, then at Rome. "My dear Madam, — 
I have heard with indignation that Sir J. C. Hippisley is gone to the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, with the view to obtain 
the extinction of the Jesuits. I therefore beseech you to cause this letter to be laid before His Holiness the Pope, as a 
record of my opinion that we are not only obliged to that Order for the most useful discoveries of every description, but 
that they are now necessary for the education of Catholic youth throughout the civilised world. — Yours most affectionately, 
'* Rochetts, xst September, 1818." "St. Vincent. 

This letter was presented to the Pope through Mgr. Frosini. 

9 As has been said, it was with the restoration of the Society that the period of greatest difficulty began. Prior 
to that event the name of Jesuits could not be publicly assumed ; and, as the British Critic remarks, " the nation, 
struggling for its existence with the military despot of France, had little attention to spare for the proceedings of an 
obscure body of men, keeping an obscure school, in one of the rudest districts of the kingdom. " The same writer, 
strangely enough, makes it a subject of accusation against these men, that when they first came to England they veiled 
their true character under the colourless designation of "Gentlemen from Liege." 

As a further illustration of the fears which possessed some Catholics on the subject of the Restoration, may be 
cited a passage of a letter from Rome at the time, which is printed in the Catholic Directory for 1815 — " This event, I 
learn, is considered by some of your London Catholics as the downfall of the Catholic religion." (fatter from an 
English gentleman at Rome to his friend in London. ) 
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intimated to the Vicars Apostolic, that if the civil power was adverse to the restoration of 
the Society in England, that restoration was to be considered as not intended by His 
Holiness. Those who have no practical acquaintance with the liberty enjoyed in England 
are apt to misapprehend its conditions ; and accordingly it seems to have been imagined in 
Rome that a religious order could not be tolerated unless its existence as a corporate body 
were officially recognised. Of this idea Hippisley and his associates took advantage. He 
obtained a letter from Lord Sidmouth, in which that Minister naturally declared that Govern- 
ment would never countenance the establishment of Jesuits in England ; and this was 
produced as a proof to the Roman authorities that the said Government would concern 
itself about the action of individuals uniting themselves under the rules of St. Ignatius. An 
outcry of the Bible Society against a recent Papal decree, addressed to the Bishops of 
Poland, was likewise adduced as showing the danger of exciting British fanaticism by 
alarming its prejudices. 1 

While its enemies were thus active, the allies of the body were not idle. Its warm 
and steadfast friend, the celebrated Bishop Milner, Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District, 
personally urged its cause at Rome in 1814 and 1815.* In 18 18 a deputation of old Stony- 

1 According to the British Critic, Pius VII. restricted the effects of the Bull of Restoration to "the States whose 
princes and governments were willing to receive his pastoral injunctions." In that document there is no such qualifica- 
tion ; but the following passages from Hansard's Parliamentary Debates show in what high quarters this belief was held : — 

House of Lords ; April 17th, 18 21 — Roman Catholic Disability Removal Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor (Eldon). "... We hear of the establishment at Stonyhurst, — we hear of Jesuits 
there, though we are told the Pope does not consent to their establishment in countries which are not willing to receive 
them ; and we might ask where the person at the head of the Stonyhurst establishment now is, and for what purpose he 
is where he is said to be?" 

The Marquis of Lansdowne. " . . . Here he should have concluded, if allusion had not been made to the 
persons who composed the establishment of Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. The existence of the Order of Jesuits was unques- 
tionably contrary to the law of this country ; and into the propriety of that law it was not for him to inquire. This he was 
able to state — that the Jesuits could not be established by the Pope in any country without the sanction of the govern- 
ment of that country, and the individuals of that order who were at present in England had received an intimation to 
that effect." 

Lord Eldon's reference to the Superior was doubtless meant for Father Plowden, the Provincial, then gone to 
Rome on business of the Society. 

The Monthly Magazine, July 1st, 1823, writes as follows :— 

" . . . Although the Pope restored the order, the bull issued for the purpose contains a provision, that the 
re-organisation shall only take place with the particular assent of the government of the country in which the settlement 
is intended. In Britain, it is superfluous to observe, no ministerial patronage is to be expected for such an object. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether anything less than a parliamentary act, or at least a special proclamation, could revive 
the order amongst us, according to the sense of the bull : and the hope of such a measure is absurd. However, therefore, 
the priests of Stonyhurst may in their private association emulate the religious exercises of the order, still they cannot 
publicly discharge any active devotion peculiar to its prescriptions." 

8 Mr. Gillow, in his Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics (vol. ii., p. 433), speaks of "the decree 
of the pro-prefect of Propaganda, dated December 14, 1818, by which the president of Stonyhurst College was privileged 
to present persons for ordination as the head of a pontifical college, and not as the superior of a religious order."' 
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hurst boys — Sir Thomas Gage, Stephen Tempest, Charles Waterton, John Talbot, George 
Weld, and John Jones — sought an audience of the Prefect of Propaganda with the same 
object, 1 while others, as Lord Clifford, used their influence privately. On two occasions, in 
1 8 10 and again in 1821, a number of Catholic laymen joined in addressing to the Pope a 
petition on behalf of Stonyhurst — the substance of the two petitions being identical. They 
humbly represent that they consider this College to have throughout its career pre-eminently 
distinguished itself as a place of education ; that from their own experience and that of 
their children they can bear testimony to the spirit of piety and learning, and to the regular 
order of domestic discipline, which prevail in it ; and that, in consequence, they consider that 
any discouragement given to, or the suppression of, this College would be attended with the 
most serious consequences to Religion. They have learnt with infinite regret that His 
Holiness has been made to believe that the Executive Government is hostile to the estab- 
lishment: a statement which they have every reason to believe untrue, since its Rulers and 
Managers, secured and protected by the letter of the law of England, and by the actual 
dispositions of His Majesty's Ministers,* are tolerated equally with the conductors of other 
similar institutions. Hence they earnestly pray that His Holiness will not withdraw his 

Concerning this decree he goes on to say, " Pius VII. issued a brief, dated April 18, 1820, in which he expressed 
surprise that the decree in favour of Stonyhurst should have been obtained 'surreptitiously and inconsiderately/ and 
accordingly revoked it." 

This passage, and Dr. Husenbeth's account of the same matter (Life of Bishop Milner, p. 418), being open to 
misconception, the following remarks must be made, which are based on the ample documents concerning this period of 
history amongst the Stonyhurst MSS. 

i. As is said in the text, Rome did not, till a much later date, commit itself to a definite pronouncement as to 
the restoration of the Society in England. There is no mention, in either the decree of 1818 or the brief of 1820, of a 
claim on the part of the Stonyhurst Community to belong to a religious order. 

ii. The brief of 1820 does not disallow the claim of Stonyhurst to be a pontifical college, on which it had hitherto 
based its rights. On the contrary, it expressly recognises the privileges conferred by Pius VI. in 1796, and Pius VII. 
himself in 1802, through which alone had the College been enabled to continue its existence. 

iii. The decree of Cardinal de Somaglia, in 1818, had added to the above privileges certain others, regarding 
matters of detail, and these alone did the brief of 1820 revoke. 

iv. The charges as to the mode in which the decree of 18 18 had been obtained were directed against Bishop 
Milner, by whose individual exertions it had been procured, on the ground that he had proceeded in the matter without 
consulting his colleagues. 

The Pro-prefect of Propaganda, in communicating to Bishop Milner the decree in question, had specially enjoined 
silence and secrecy on the part of the President of Stonyhurst. He wrote— 

"Verum pro bono pads curandum est, ut nulla fiat de hujusmodi concessione ostentatio, vel evulgatio, sed 
Amplitudo Tua adjunctum ipsius documentum Seminarii Praesidi silenter tradet, ut ipse obtentis facultatibus prudenter ac 
sine strepitu utatur r nee eas, nisi cum necessitas postulet, producat." 

1 These gentlemen assisted in the Pontifical Chapel on Candlemas Day, joining in the procession, and greatly 
edified all who saw them. 

* Lord Castlereagh, when told by Mr. Charles Butler that he had intimidated the Pope from acknowledging the 
Jesuits in England, replied, " If I have done no more harm than that, I am very innocent, for I am sure Government has 
made no remonstrance whatever on the subject." 
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protection from the said College of Stonyhurst, or permit any alteration to be made in its 
spiritual rights, government, statutes, or privileges; but will in his wisdom take measures to 
enable its members to fulfil their conscientious obligations, and to continue their meritorious 
services to Religion in the education of Catholic youth, and in supplying those Missions 
which have so long been entrusted to their peculiar charge and management. 1 

At length, in 1829, the long period of struggle and suspense came to an end. On 
the application of Bishop Collingridge, Vicar Apostolic of the Western District, Pope Leo 
XII., on the Feast of the Epiphany, by an autograph decree, declared the Society to be 
canonically restored in England as elsewhere. 

The same year witnessed the accomplishment of Catholic Emancipation ; and under 
the terms of the Act it appeared that one danger had been escaped only that another 

1 The following signed the Address of 18 10, the names being given in their original form ;— 

Peers. Norfolk, Surry, Shrewsbury, Linton (for the Scotch), Stourton, Petre, Arundell, Dormer, Teynhara, Clifford. 

HonourabUs. Charles Stourton, Hugh Clifford, Fra 8 Talbot, Philip Roper. 

Baronets. Thomas Fletewood, Henry Englefield, Henry Tichborne, W. Jerningham, Fra 8 Mannock, Walter 
Vavasour, Robert Throckmorton, Walter Blount, Henry Hunloke, Richard Acton, John Webb, Thomas Gage, Edw. 
Swinburne, Richard Bedingfield, Edward Smith, Wm. Stanley, Henry Lawson. 

Esquires. Thomas Stapleton, Rob 1 Berkeley, Wm. Sheldon, Jun., Thomas Hornyold, John Barnwell Curson, 
W. H. Maxwell-Constable, Henry Darell, Tho* Hawkins, Henry Ch. Englefield, Tho 5 Hornyold, Jun., Tho 8 Berington, 
Wm. Jones, Tho 8 Weld, John Biddulph, Anthony Wright, Jun., John Townley, Rob 1 Dolman, Jun., Rob 1 Dolman, 
Rob 1 Strickland, Tho* Witham, Fra s Witham, Cha s Stonor, John Giftard, John Vincent Gandolfi, Peter Jos. Gandolfi, 
Fra 8 Hutton, Ant* Wright, Tho* Langdale, Wm. Witham, Jun., Ferdinand Huddleston, Henry Bostock, James Hunloke, Rob 1 
Hunloke, Windsor Hunloke, Tho 8 Huddleston, Rich d Huddleston, Tho 8 Taunton, Sam 1 Taunton, Philip Jones, Joseph Webb, 
Ignatius Geoghegan, Cha 8 Biddulph, Cha 8 Talbot, Fra 8 Eyre, Edm d Plowden, Fra 8 Plowden, Fra 8 Sheldon, Rob 1 Kilbye 
Cox, Fra 8 Wright, Cha 8 Dormer, Jun., F. Fortescue Turviile, Edw d Sheldon, Miles Stapleton, George Cary, T. Strickland, 
Henry Maire, J. Strickland, Jun., Tho* Swinburne, Edw d Bedingfield, Henry Crathorne, T. Dillon, Wm. Charlton, Henry 
Fermor, Edw d Cary, Wm. Colegrave, Philip Langdale, Geo. Heneage, Rob* Cansfield Gerard, John Frank land, Edw* 1 
Jerningham, Francis Prujean, William Prujean, Vin. Eyre, Mich 1 Blount, James Butler, Thomas Fitzherbert, John Berkeley, 
Rob 1 Stanford, Wm. Acton, James Stanford, Wm. Sheldon, R. Sheldon, Wm. Fenwick, John Fenwick, Henry Witham* Henry 
Wakeman, Fra 8 Cholmley, Francis Cholmley, Jun., John Chichester, Thomas Clifton, Simon Scroope, John Trafford, William 
Witham, Andrew Mathew, John Wright, Charles Dormer, John Lawson, Francis Trapps, R. Clavering, George Ann, William 
Kirsopp, James Nelson, John Stanley Massey, James Fermor, Henry Howard, Richard Lacon, George Silvertop, John 
Silvertop, John Lawson, Robert Dalton, Joseph Scarisbrick, Jeremy Norris, George Tasburgh, Thomas Tunstall, Robert 
Macclesfield, P. Holford, Thomas Havers, Thomas Shuttleworth, David Nagle, Joseph Nagle, John Stonor, Henry Blundell, 
John Berington, George Townley, Edward Ferrars, William Fermor, Robert Throckmorton, Jun., Thomas Riddell, Henry 
Errington, William Constable, Marmaduke Tunstall, Peter Parry, William Saltmarsh, J. Gibson, Thomas Waterton, 
Nathaniel Pigot, J. Powell Lorymer, Thomas Selbye, Thomas Selbye, Jun., R. Riddell, George Maxwell (for the Scotch), 
John Chadwick, Thomas Mannock, John Lacy, William Lacy, John Webbe, Thomas Webbe, Thomas Taylor, P. S. Mostyn, 
Edward Salgard, Charles Townley, John Prujean, Samuel Cox, Joseph Blount, Francis Canning, Thomas Rawe, Thomas 
Southcote, William Clavering, Edward Clavering, Jun., William Dicconson, Francis Manby, John Porter, John Newton, 
John Vaughan, Ambrose Eyles, Francis Whitgrave, Edward Willoughby, Thomas Gibson, John Needham, John Fisher, 
Thomas Bassett, William Meader, John Messenger, Charles Butler, Thomas Eyre. 
The Committee who prepared the address were — 

The Earl of Surry, the Lord Petre, Sir Edward Swinburne, Thomas Stapleton, Esq., of Carlton, Yorks ; Robert 
Berkeley, Esq., of Spatchley, Worcester ; Thomas Hornyold, Esq., of Black more Park, Worcester; William Sheldon, Jun., 
Esq., of Gray's Inn, Middlesex. 
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might be encountered, it being expressly forbidden to enrol new members in any religious 
order, though existing members would be tolerated on condition of registration. Father 
Scott, agent of his brethren in London, sought an interview with Sir Robert Peel, and 
expressed to him the consternation occasioned by this clause. " You a Jesuit," replied the 
Minister, "and not see through that We must throw a tub to the whale, and this is it. 
But observe, no one can proceed against you except the Attorney-General — and I can under- 
take that he will have something better to do." The promise, though at the time hardly 
credited, was justified by the result ; and, after thirty-five stormy years, the directors of the 
College found themselves at liberty to go their own way in peace, with no other difficulties to 
take into account but those which are inseparable from the conduct of such a work as theirs. 
We must not pass from this page of our history without saying a few words con- 
cerning those under whose guidance the storm was weathered. Foremost amongst these was 
Father Marmaduke Stone, who for so long a period, as President and then as Rector, 
occupied the foremost position in the house. We have already seen something of the influ- 
ence he possessed, and of its effect in inducing his brethren to embark on the seemingly 
hopeless enterprise of transplanting the Liege Academy to English soil. Not less important 
was his share in the events which followed, and it may be doubted if anyone else could so 
well have coped with the peculiar emergency with which he had to deal. The thing to be 
done, before all else, was to keep alive the spirit of loyalty to the cause at stake within the 
breasts of those on whose devotion it depended. Naturally this was a task of some 
difficulty, for, as has been remarked, the younger men who, as time went on, became more 
and more important factors in the conduct of affairs, were not always willing to acquiesce in 
all which the ideal contemplated by their seniors required, and not unfrequently they 
expressed their determination not to undertake what appeared to themselves needless and 
vexatious duties. Father Stone was not a man of brilliant parts, nor gifted with any special 
power of command ; but this deficiency was more than compensated by his utter unselfish- 
ness, singleness of purpose, and unaffected piety. When a subject showed himself reluctant 
to perform what he enjoined, his answer was simply, " Well, if you won't do it I must ; " and 
the assurance that he meant what he said secured the submission, which there was no 
authority to enforce. An interesting portrait of the man is drawn by one who was a boy 
under his rule — Richard Lalor Sheil. 1 

1 His Schoolboy Recollections, which originally appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, August, 1829, are largely 
quoted in Mr. Torrens M'Cullagh's memoir of their author, and in the introduction to the volume of his speeches, 
Dublin, 1859. Sheil came to Stonyhurst, October 24th, 1804. 
R 
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" At the head of the College was the Rector of the English Province, the Rev. Dr. 
Stone. He was a man whom neither his long vigils nor his habits of abstinence could 
reduce into the meagritude of sanctity. . . . Nothing could subdue his goodly corpulency, 
or invest his features with the emaciation which ordinarily attends the habits of mortifi- 
cation and of self-denial which he practised. He was the most uninterruptedly devout 
person I have ever seen, and (except in his external configuration, in which Guido would 
certainly not have selected a model) verified the description of lofty holiness in the lives of 
the saints. He seemed to be in a perpetual commerce with heaven ; for, even in his 
ordinary occupations, his eyes were constantly raised, and ejaculations broke from his lips. 
At first view, one might take him for an enacter of piety ; and indeed his swelling cheeks, 
and the rotundity of his person, gave him an exceedingly sublunary aspect ; but after a little 
while, it was difficult not to feel convinced that his enthusiasm was unaffected, and that his 
whole heart was devoted, in the spirit of the most exalted Christianity, to God." 

His unworldliness appeared to some to unfit him for the delicate and difficult work 
that fell to his lot; 1 but his marvellous success is the best testimonial to his fitness for it. 

Having held the offices of Rector and Provincial, 
which latter he did not resign till 1817, and for a short 
period that of Master of Novices at Hodder, Father Stone 
became a subordinate in the house he had established and 
governed so long, occupying the post of minister for several 
years, till in 1827 the failure of eyesight made him incapable 
of work. He shortly afterwards retired to the house of the 
Society at St. Helens, and, after becoming totally blind, died 
there at the ripe age of 86, in the year 1834. 

No portrait of the first Rector of Stonyhurst can be 
discovered, but the tribute of respect and gratitude in- 
scribed by his brethren on the monument they erected to 
his memory, standing in our church corridor, portrays those 
features which are most important to hand on to posterity. 




FATHER STONE'S MONUMENT, 
CHURCH CORRIDOR. 



2 In a letter amongst the Stonyhurst MSS., addressed to Father Wright on matters of business, occurs the 
following passage: — "I hope [Mr. Stone] will follow my advice, but I must add that I think his reverence is too much 
absorbed in heavenly things to be fit for this mission. You may think I deserve twice-nine for my sauciness." It is an 
interesting illustration of continuity that Mr. Edward Grainger, who uses such characteristic phraseology, had been educated 
at Liege, where he finished in 1786. 
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Father Charles Plowden in great measure supplied what was lacking in Father Stone. 
He was a highly cultured and accomplished man, and, in particular, not only a fluent and 
facile but a singularly able writer, handling his native tongue with a freedom and vigour 
unusual among his contemporaries. His portrait is thus drawn by Sheil, whose 
testimony to his power as a speaker has special value : — 

" He was a perfect Jesuit of the old school : his mind was stored with 
classical knowledge ; his manners were highly polished ; he had great eloquence, 
which was alternately vehement and persuasive, as the occasion put his talents 
into requisition ; and with his various accomplishments he combined the loftiest 
enthusiasm for the advancement of re- 
ligion, and an utter immolation of him- 
self to the glory of the order, of which 
he was unquestionably a great ornament. 
Though greatly advanced in years, he 
stood erect and tall, with all the evi- 
dence of strong and unextinguishable 
vitality about him. His powers as a 
preacher were of a very high class. 
Students at a public school listen to 
religious instruction as if it were only 

a part of the mere routine of their ordinary occupations. When, however, Mr. 
Plowden ascended the pulpit, every eye and every ear were fixed in attention. 
His command of lofty diction ; his zealous and forcible delivery ; the noble port 
which he assumed as the herald of intelligence from Heaven ; and, more than 
anything else, the profound conviction which he manifestly entertained of the 
truth of the doctrines which he interpreted, and the strenuousness of his adjuration 
in calling men's hearts to God, gave him every title to be considered an orator 
of the first class. Certainly, the belief that he was altogether devoted to the 
spiritual welfare of those whom Providence had, in his opinion, assigned to 
his tutelage, greatly enhanced the impressiveness of his exhortations. He was looked on as 
a model of exalted virtue. It was not to the College of Stonyhurst that he confined his 
labours ; he was also busy in the conversion of the population of the vicinity." 

Another of his pupils, Dr. George Oliver, the well-known archaeologist, gives a 
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pleasing account of Father Plowden's influence on those under his charge. 1 " In concluding 
this feeble memoir, I wish to testify my personal gratitude to this talented and venerable 
Father. During eleven years, at Stonyhurst, I had the happiness of possessing him for my 
spiritual director ; he was also pleased to take an interest in my literary improvement ; his 
library was always open to me ; his richly stored mind was ever ready to satisfy my 
inquiries, and to instruct my ignorance. His company and conversation first gave me a 
relish for these researches. Whatever merit there may be in any of my historic collections, 
I wish to be placed to his account" 

In 1 8 17 Father Plowden succeeded Father Stone as Provincial. In 1821 he repaired 
to Rome to take part in the congregation of the Society assembled for the election of a 
General, after the death of the Russian Father Brzozowski. On the return journey to 
England he died suddenly at Jougntf, on the frontier of Switzerland and France, where the 
authorities, misunderstanding the broken French of the servant who was his sole companion, 
and believing him to be an English General, buried him with military honours. There is 
little doubt that the attack of apoplexy, which proved fatal, was at least accelerated by 
anxiety of mind, for the condition of the Province committed to his charge was at this 
period most critical.* 

If Father Plowden supported Father Stone on one side, not less effectually did Father 
Charles Wright on another. His talent for business had already been conspicuous at Liege, 
where he had rescued the Academy from difficulties caused by the withdrawal of the 
Bavarian pension and other funds which had previously been the chief support of the house. 
At Stonyhurst he had to begin all over again with yet greater embarrassments to face. 
Struggling undauntedly against these, he not only provided the College with the material 
conditions necessary for its work, but displayed a large and enterprising spirit in adopting 
and employing new inventions and discoveries. In the year 1826, during a period of great 
distress, a fund having been collected for the relief of those out of work, with which it was 
determined to construct the road which now runs from Hodder Bridge to Hurst Green, 8 
Father Wright was entrusted by the subscribers with the direction of the work. He 
employed MacAdam, whose system of road-making, the name of which is now a household 
word, was then first practically tried. At the same time the New Bridge was built, for up 

1 Collectanea. 

* Writing shortly before, he had said, " My heart and head are almost equally broken." He was seventy-nine 
years of age. 

3 Before this time the only road, from the Old Bridge, ran up the hill past Bradhurst. 
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to that time that erected by Sir Richard Shireburn in 1 562, narrow and incommodious as it 
was, had served the neighbourhood. On the same occasion, Father Wright turned the old 
workhouse at Over-Hacking into a cotton-mill, for the benefit of spinners out of work, and 
supplied the raw material. 1 

Fifteen years before this he had given a still more, remarkable proof of enterprise, in 
adopting the as yet untried experiment of using gas for lighting purposes on a large scale ; 
for Stonyhurst claims the distinction of being the first public building in which it was 
employed,* being thus lighted for the first time on Monday, February the 18th, 181 1. 

At the same time he so successfully managed the affairs entrusted to his charge, as not 
only to bring the establishment safely through the critical stage of its early fortunes, and, 
as we shall see, to erect buildings which for almost seventy years sufficiently served its 
needs, but, moreover, to acquire a large extent of land, which its isolated position rendered 
necessary for farming purposes : the greater portion of the property as it now exists having 
been purchased by him. 

From the nature of his duties, Father Wright was naturally better known outside 
the College than any of his comrades, and a few survivors still retain vivid recollections of 
him. M A straightforward, John Bull gentleman he was," says one. Another remembers 
him as a very old man, with his long white hair falling over his shoulders, going his rounds 
upon a mule of dun colour "wi* a black mane running back to its tail," which used 
obligingly to lower its back to allow him to mount. 

Father Wright, from motives of prudence connected with business matters, had long 
deferred the renewal of his vows in the Society, to which he had belonged before the 
suppression. As his strength declined, and he foresaw the necessity of soon handing over 
his office to another, he contemplated a retreat to the Mission of Portico, near Prescot, 
where he might accomplish what had been so long postponed. But before he could do this 
he died, suddenly, like his friend and former master Father Plowden, at Whalley, on the 
1 8th of October, 1827, at the age of seventy-six. On occasion of his funeral, all the servants 

1 Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. v., p. 80. 

* Father Dunn of Preston, who had privately made many experiments in connection with this discovery, and 
through whose influence it was adopted in that town before any other, had, no doubt, much to do with Father Wright's 
determination. (See illustration, p. 86.) 

As to Preston, Father Joseph Postlewhite went over to that town from Stonyhurst, and delivered a lecture on the 
new illuminant, which produced so much impression that in the lecture-room itself a company was formed to introduce it 
on a large scale ; Preston being the first provincial town which adopted it. 
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of the house and farm lined the avenue, ranged in order of seniority, from the front 
door. 1 

In concluding this brief sketch of the three men who took the leading parts in the 
first stage of our history, it may be remarked that they all serve as valuable links to connect 
that history with the past. Father Plowden, the oldest of them, had been educated at St. 
Omers, and had been a member of the community at both Bruges and Liege. Father Stone, 
commencing his school-days also at St. Omers, had taken part in the migration thence to 
Bruges, where he had been as a boy for five years ; afterwards working as master and 
prefect at Liege, where, in 1790, he was elected President. Father Wright made his lower 
studies at Bruges, with Father Plowden as his teacher ; and afterwards, as we have seen, 
prepared himself in the service of the Academy of Liege for the work which was afterwards 
to be required of him in England. 

1 His tombstone is to be seen beside that of Father John Weld, in the gallery by the sacristy door. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES. 




^ K have seen how, landing on its native shores, the College struggled to 
its feet, and began once more to mould itself on the ancient model. 
It remains to tell the story of its development in the period which has 
since elapsed, and to sketch in outline those features of its life which 
are most characteristically its own. 

In the present chapter we shall therefore set forth a chronicle of 
events during this century, tracing in some detail the gradual growth and 
progress of the material edifice ; in doing which we shall obtain a tolerably 
clear idea 'of the general history of the establishment. In the next 
chapter we shall endeavour to draw a picture of the manners and customs of successive 
generations. 

It was not long before it became evident that, though coming in the guise of a 
calamity, the enforced abandonment of its Continental home had been a most signal advan- 
tage, and opened the way to an extension of its usefulness which must otherwise have 
remained impossible. 1 



1 The authors of the Address to the Pope in 1818, referred to in the preceding chapter, speak as follows : — " In 
the general downfall of British Continental Houses of Education, to which we formerly resorted with great inconvenience, 
Providence has offered us a resource in the distinguished College of Stonyhurst, which the pious generosity of a Gentleman 
of our Number has erected amongst us." 
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The number of boys gradually rose to a point which was not only beyond the 
highest record of Liege, but also far in excess of the accommodation at their service. Early 
in the 19th century it became evident that building operations would have to be under- 
taken on a scale far more extensive than had been attempted at the outset Accordingly, 
Father Nicholas Sewall, who succeeded Father Stone as Rector in 1808, at once set himself 
to erect what we now know as the Old Playground Front, containing all necessary for 

school purposes — Study-place, 
Schoolrooms, Playrooms, Dor- 
mitories, and Academy Room 
— everything, in fact, except 
Chapel and Refectory. 1 Great 
alterations had, for this pur- 
pose, to be made in the exist- 
ing buildings. 2 The Duchess 
Rooms were swept away al- 
together, and it was then that 
their solid structure became 
apparent, necessitating the use 
of gunpowder to demolish 
them. The east pavilion of 
Sir Richard Shireburn's man- 
sion, containing the Great Drawing Room, was also destroyed, the new Study-place wing 

a 

1 The floor above the Refectory continued to be used as a Dormitory, in addition to the new ones. 

* A letter still preserved from George Wyse to his elder brother Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas Wyse), which 
is dated May 24th, 1809, gives the following particulars : — " Bustle and confusion now reign thro* every corner of Stony. 
Nothing is heard of but changing rooms, and the grand preparations for the building that is now on foot. It is to extend 
from the big study place to the extremity of the kitchen garden, in a direct line with the study place, and of the same 
height as the top of the dormitory. Ben's room, the boys' library, and the old infirmary are now a heap of ruins. The 
large intervening building is also, befoie long, to be entirely demolished. Buck Wright is as brisk and as active about it 
as any man of twenty. lie is so full of business that he scarcely knows what to do with himself. The old cock has 
almost entirely covered our line with materials, and has employed nearly eighty men. The infirmary has been removed 
to the Fathers' recreation room, and the recreation place to the new rooms. You cannot conceive how glad Molly is upon 
the change ; she is so pleased that she invites several of the masters to come and see her in her new habitation, and goes 
regularly every day to see her old habitation demolishing." 

The writer goes on to describe a malady which has been prevalent, and the receipt for catching it. 

" There has been a dangerous sickness lately raging here, but now almost entirely gone, namely that of the 
Pleurisy, caused by cooling oneself in a heat by sitting on a cold stone, or drinking in a heat." 

For the use of this and other letters addressed to Sir Thomas Wyse, we have to thank his niece, Miss Wysxr, 
daughter of the above George. 
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running from the opposite face of the other pavilion right through this, and being terminated 
by its outer wall. The corresponding block at the other extremity of the new edifice con- 
tained the Academy Room ; in the central portion between these two were the quarters of 
the community. This portion contained four floors, the " Priests' gallery " being on the 
first, and the " Masters' gallery " on the second ; in the wings there were but three. 
Dormitories ran along the top story from end to end. Below the Study-place and 
Priests' gallery were schoolrooms ; below the Academy Room the playrooms. 1 

As will be sufficiently 
obvious from our illustration, 
but little attention was paid 
by the designers of this build- 
ing to architectural beauty, nor 
was there even the slightest 
attempt to harmonise its style 
with that of the venerable 
pile to which it was attached. 
So apparent was the incon- 
gruity as to emphasise the 
austere simplicity of Father 
Sewall's building, and to 
provoke comments which in 
another situation it might 




OLD PLAYGROUND FRONT. 



have escaped. " It is the work of the hodman, and his dull industry alone," wrote a Stonyhurst 
boy in later years.* 

The explanation of this is to be found, not only in the lack of architectural taste at 
the time, and the necessities of the establishment, which absolutely precluded any pursuit 
of the beautiful for its own sake, but still more in the belief which still prevailed, that 



1 The " old playground front," in length about 300 feet, stood further back than the line of buildings which have 
supplanted it, the main gallery, about 12 feet wide, running in a line with the playground side of the old Lady Gallery 
(in which the PUth now stands), and then through what is now a portion of the Back Court. The end wall of the build- 
ing ran across the site of the present great corridor, a foot or two short of the arch beyond the Prefects' Room, while the 
front wall almost coincided with that on the playground side of the said corridor. It must likewise be remembered that 
the ground-floor of the old building was on a higher level than that of the new, the aforesaid gallery and all the rooms 
opening from it being flush with the Lady Gallery. 

2 Reminiscences by Thomas Meagher, published in an American newspaper in 1855 or 1856. 
S 
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Stonyhurst would not be the permanent abode of the College. We have already said that 

many continued to look back fondly to Liege, and to hope 
that, when peace returned, they might again establish them- 
selves there. 1 Moreover, as is not surprising, the various 
difficulties and obstacles, with which they were then 
struggling, made it appear unlikely that the Stonyhurst 
community would ever find England a satisfactory abode, 
and accordingly they did not care to construct a residence 
which they would not be able to occupy. They therefore 

ENGLISH CHAPEL NEAR CHEVREMONT, THE LIEGE 

iilandyke. named forty years as the term for which it was to serve ; — 

though, in fact, it did useful work for almost twice that period. 

Among the various departments of the new building, special importance was attached 
to that which was to serve for the teaching of Science. This purpose was to be fulfilled by 
the Academy Room, which, according to the original plan, was to have consisted of a lecture- 
theatre at one end, communicating by a wide folding door with an "apparatus room," in 
which was to be placed the mineralogical collection, while a gallery above would hold the 
scientific library. 2 That this might lie adequately furnished, an appeal was made for help by 
means of a printed circular, which, as subscriptions came in, was re-issued with a list of contri- 
butions. This document, which throws an interesting light on the state of things at the time, may 
here be given from the edition which brings the record of benefactions down to the close of 1809. 

When the French entered Liege, tlie Gentlemen of Stonyhurst were forced to make a 
precipitate retreat from t/tat town, abandoning a large establishment, together with a valuable 
Library and a fine collection of MatJumatical Instruments. 

The present advanced state of science in Europe makes it absolutely necessary for 
persons c/targed with the education of youth to replace these losses, at least in part ; and, as a 

1 As late as 181 7 there was serious thought of sending the Theologians to Liege. About the same period Mr. 
Thomas Clifford repeatedly wrote from that city, strongly urging the Stonyhurst authorities to return there, stating that it 
is the universal desire of the inhabitants to have them back, and that the Governor has taken counsel with him as to the 
means of securing them. In 1814 Clifford writes of the Liege house, "it is now infinitely better than Stonyhurst was in 
my time." 

1 The ground-plan of this projected arrangement is inserted in the printed circular inviting subscriptions. The 
lynches of the theatre are arranged in U form. When and wherefore the plan was changed does not appear, but even 
in its altered form, better adapted for use as a whole, it contained a number of scientific instruments, and was originally 
known as the " Mathematical Room." One of these instruments, standing in a case by the wall, was a concave mirror, 
which on one occasion, when the sun was on it, almost succeeded in setting the house on fire. 
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first step, a handsome room for a Library \ and another for Mathematical apparatus, have been 
built. It is also intended to build a Cliemical Laboratory as soon as possible. 

But tlie great losses they have sustained by the Revolution make it impossible for them 
to procure Books and Instruments, without a proper support from their friends. They think it 
right, therefore, to propose a subscription to that effect. 

Subscriptions are received by Messrs. WRIGHT & Co., Covent Garden. 



[Amount hitherto received.] £ f s. d. 


Gentlemen of Stonyhurst 


Total, 300 


Duke of Northumberland 


100 


Marquis of Buckingham 


50 


Earl of St. Vincent 1 


50 


Earl of Moira 


50 


Earl of Kenmare 


20 


Viscount Southwell 


20 


Lord Stourton 


21 


Lord Petre 


21 


Lord Arundell 


10 


Lord Clifford 


50 


Lord Arden 


25 


Right Rev. Dr. Milner ... 


20 


Right Rev. Dr. Poynter... 


10 


Hon. Robert Clifford ... 


10 


Hon. M. Gen. Crewe 


550 


Sir William Gerard, Bart. 


50 


Sir Ed. Hales, Bart. 


10 


Sir Rich. Bedingfeld, Bart. 


10 



1 The following letter, addressed to the Hon. Robert Clifford, who had brought the matter under Earl St. 
Vincent's notice, is preserved : — 

" Dear Sir, — The education of several of my young Friends, among the Catholicks, appears to me so very defective, 
that I most willingly have directed my Bankers (Messrs. Hoare of Fleet Street) to lodge Fifty Pounds with Messrs. 
Wright of Henrietta Street, as my subscription to the Stonyhurst Seminary, of which I augur well, from the proficiency 
you made under its former auspices ; and I trust the period is fast approaching, when all the Professions will be open to a 
Numerous and Loyal Body of my Fellow Subjects. Lady St. Vincent sends you her best wishes, and I always am yours 
most truly, "St. Vincent. 

" Rochetts." 
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Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. 

Sir John Lawson, Bart. 

Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 

T. Strickland Standish, Esq. 

Major James 

Rev. Mr. Dunn 

Rev. Mr. Morgan 

Rev. Mr. Strickland 

T. Meynell, Esq. 

Ed. Wright, Esq. 

Ant. Wright, Esq. 

Townley Ward, Esq. 

Thomas Winter, Esq. 

John Winter, Esq. 

James Winter, Esq. 

Richard Bamewall, Esq. 

Henry Hope, Esq. 

Roger Keating, Esq. 

John Butler, Esq. 

Thomas Wright, Esq., & Co. 

Rev. Mr. Brooke 

John Cologan, Esq. 

Ml. Costello, Esq. 

John Costello, Esq. 

Rev. Mr. Dunn (second subscription) 

Col. O'Kelly 

William Sheldon, Esq. ... 

Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 

Rev. Mr. Meynell 

Jos. Weld, Esq. 

Henry Hope, Esq. {second subscription) 

Ed. Jerningham, Esq. 

Ch. Butler, Esq. 



£ 


S. D. 


20 


O O 


21 


O O 


25 


O O 


10 


O O 


50 


O O 


50 


O O 


50 


O O 


50 


O O 


10 


O O 


5 


O 


10 


O O 


10 


O O 


10 


O O 


10 


O O 


10 


O O 


5 





25 


O O 


10 


O O 


5 


5 


21 





5 





31 


10 


5 


5 


5 


5 


100 





5 





10 





5 





5 





10 





25 





10 





10 
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Ed. Howard, Esq. 

Col. Walsh 

Jos. Lescher, Esq. 

Chas. Lescher, Esq. 

Rev. Mr. Johnson 

Thomas Clifford, Esq. ... 

Townley Ward, Esq. {second subscription) 

Robert Berkeley, Esq. ... 

F. Constable, Esq. 

Hen. Down, Esq. 

Eustace Barron, Esq. 

Laur. Strange, Esq. 

Wm. J. Charlton, Esq. ... 

Hen. Darell, Esq. 

Steph. Tempest, Esq. 

Henry Blundell, Esq. 

Wm. Blundell, Esq. 

John Manby, Esq. 

John Jones, Esq. 

John Biddulph, Esq. 

Ch. Biddulph, Esq. 

J ohn Searle, Esq. 

John Baring, Esq. 

John Granger, Esq. 

Henry Maire, Esq. 

Rev. Mr. Emmet 

Wm. Middelton, Esq. ... 

P. Middelton, Esq. 

B. T. Havers, Esq. 

Thos. Quam, Esq. 

Francis Eyre, Esq. 

Thos. Eyre, Esq. 

Rev. Mr. Pepper 



i 


s. 


D. 


5 








5 


5 





20 
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10 








21 








40 








10 








25 








5 
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10 








10 








21 








20 








10 








10 


10 





10 


10 





20 








10 








10 








10 
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10 
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Hon. Mr. Stourton 

Sir Thos. Stanley, Bart 

Sir J. C. Hippisley, Bart. 1 

Thos. Weld, Esq. 

Rev. Mr. Sewell 

Geo. Petre,- Esq. 

P. Middelton, Esq. {second subscription) 

Marm. C. Maxwell, Esq. 

Rev. Mr. Simpson 

Rev. Jas. Parker 

Anonymous, P. 

A Donation 



£ 


s. 


D. 


IO 
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25 
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21 
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So 
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31 
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By midsummer, 18 10, the building was ready for use, and the new Academy Room 
was to have been inaugurated with more than common solemnity on occasion of the Great 
Academies, which were fixed for August the 7th. A prologue composed for the occasion 
bears witness both to the fond recollections of St Omers, which still survived as living 
memories, and to the hopes excited by the new edifice — despite its professed temporary 
character — and the prospect it afforded of enabling the future to match the past : it has 
likewise a melancholy interest on account of its allusions to the " Patron " of Stonyhurst, Mr. 
Weld, who had come to be present at the opening ceremony. The piece is worthy of 
preservation, not for its literary merit, being a typical specimen of the minor verse of the 
period, but for the sake of the topics introduced.* 



PROLOGUE 

For the Opening of the New Hall, Stonyhurst, 
August j th y 18 10. 

O for a pencil dipped in heaven's bright dew 
To trace him as he passed by Fancy's view ! 



1 This, it is needless to remark, was before the breach recorded in the preceding chapter. 
a This prologue was to be spoken by Charles Eraser. 
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Know ye, my young compeers, that blooming boy, 

Whose eye beams hope, whose heart beats manly joy? 

On kindling wheels he flew, wrapped in the wind ; 

A goal in sight, and rival youths behind. 

Twas Emulation, — Minstrels, wake the lay, 

For his shall be the honours of the day. 

To him long fostered 'neath thy hallowed towers, 

Shireburn, (where Shireburn's heir in sterner hours 

Welcomed Leodium's exiles,) lo! to-day 

Science elate, impatient of delay, 

Expands her ample halls, though rudely new, 

And bare, and all unseemly yet to view, 

Yet not by sons of Science inly scorned, 

Yet not by grateful Muse deemed unadorned, 

So he the patron of these mansions deign 

To smile applause. Wake, Minstrels, wake the strain, 

The strain of triumph ! Emulation hears 

The Muse's call ; he comes, — and youth, with cheers 

Loud greeting, welcomes him : for he to-day, 

With torch fresh kindled in his classic ray, 

Shall be their guide to glory : bid his halls, 

When Science shall display around his walls 

The bounty of her patrons, echo long, 

In after days, the tributary song 

Of heartfelt thankfulness : bid Learning beam 

Such rays as e'en St. Omers' sons might deem 

Not idle meteors ; while the modern Muse, 

Taught by a grateful heart her theme to choose, 

In numbers graced with Weld's and Clifford's name, 

Shall strive to rival old St. Omers' fame. 

P. D. 1 

1 i.e., Philip Darell. The above is a by no means favourable specimen of his versification, of which numerous 
examples remain. Some of his translations from Horace, in particular, are of unusual vigour and elegance. 
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But the projected Academy never occurred, and the Prologue was left unspoken, on 
account of a tragic event, singularly dramatic in its circumstances, which stamped the 
occasion with a character very different from what had been anticipated. 

Mr. Weld, as has been said, had come to Stonyhurst, as was his frequent practice, to 
attend the Exhibition day, 1 and to watch the growth of the establishment, his interest in 
which he had so practically proved ; and in the present instance he was to have the grati- 
fication of beholding its great material development. Apparently with the object of marking 
the occasion, he gave the boys a special treat in the Refectory on St Ignatius' day, July 
3 1 st, and after dinner went in, accompanied by his sons,* to see them at their dessert. He 
had a fine voice, and was noted, in the phrase of the time, for singing a good song. Accord- 
ingly, the boys asked him to favour them with one, in honour of the occasion. Though not 
feeling at all in condition for such an exertion, he could not resist the desire of gratifying 
them, and therefore started with one of his favourite pieces — " I am Mad Tom, behold me!" 
It was remarked that he took too high a note, and had in consequence to strain his voice 
considerably as the song proceeded, but, in spite of this, went through with it to the end. 
He then turned to his son Humphrey, and said that if not supported he would fall ; and, 
being assisted from the room, was almost immediately afterwards struck with apoplexy, and, 
after lingering for some hours in an almost u n conscious state, died early the next day, 
August 1st, on which a solemn Requiem has ever since been celebrated for the repose of 
his soul.' On the morning of St. Ignatius he had not only received Holy Communion, but 
had assisted at every Mass said in the Church. 



1 The year l>efore, on the Feast of St. Ignatius, he had formally put on record his gift of Stonyhurst and Hodder, 
and the ground attached to each, viz.— "The Hal! (of Stonyhurst) and Courts, Garden, Kitchen-garden, Canals, Lanes 
alwut Dog-Kennel field, Dog-Kennel Croft, Dog-Kennel field, Dove-Coat field, Wood-field, part of Great Stonyhurst, Little 
Stonyhurst, Back ponds, Rookery and Back stews, —amounting altogether to 52. 3. 13. statute acres. 

•'Also Hodder house and Garden, Brewy field, Little Holm, Great Holm, Old meadow, Calf-house meadow, 
Rough meadow or field, Wheat field, Lower Barn Croft, Little Bradup and Great Bradup,— amounting to 47. 3. 8. statute 
acres. 

"Total 100. 2. 21. statute acres." 
After this enumeration he wrote — 

" This is a Free Gift to y* body 
by me 

Thomas Wei.o 
(date) Stonyhurst 31st July 
1809." 
"Father Ro1>ert Haly, S.J., then a toy, in his reminiscences (published in the Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. iv., pp. 
518 v<y.) says— " He was attended by all his sons— Thomas (afterwards Cardinal Weld), Joseph, Humphrey, James, George, 
and Father John Weld, S.J. 

5 The atove account is given in a letter from George to Thomas Wyse, dated August 2nd, 1810, two days after 
the occurrence. 

By a remarkable coincidence, Mrs. Weld, his widow, died on the same day of the year, August 1st, 183a Since 
that date the Requiem has been offered jointly for husband and wife. 
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This event, as may well be supposed, put an end to all the intended celebrations, 
substituting for them the obligation of giving public expression to the mourning in which the 
death of such a benefactor plunged all the members of the house for which he had done so 
much. His body was removed to Lulworth, to be there interred in the family burying- 
ground, and was accompanied from the College to Mitton by the community and boys, the 
latter wearing crape on their left arms. At Mitton, there being then no bridge across the 
Ribble, the coffin was committed to the ferry-boat, 1 and the procession returned home. No 
attempt was made to close the school year in the usual manner, the New Academy Room 
being left unused, and the names of those who had deserved rewards quietly read out 
before dinner in the Refectory. 2 

Mr. Weld was the possessor of large estates, — Lulworth (Dorset), Stonyhurst, Brittwell 
(Oxon), Aston (Staffordshire), Chideock (Dorset), Leagram (Lancashire), Pylewell and 
Lymington (Hants). His eldest son, Thomas, who succeeded to the Lulworth and Stony- 
hurst properties, had married M. Lucy, daughter of Sir T. Clifford, of Tixal (Clifford- 
Constable). After his wife's death he received Holy Orders (1821), and subsequently became 
Bishop and Cardinal. 3 He took part in the conclave which elected Pope Gregory XVI. 
(1831), being known in the Sacred College as "the Cardinal of the Seven Sacraments," 
having had the unusual experience of receiving them all. He died in 1837. 4 

A word must here be said, before passing from the old playground front, as to the 
form and arrangements of the playground which it faced, that posterity may know some- 
thing of what, for the major portion of the first century, were the surroundings amidst which 
their predecessors lived. 

1 The inn beyond the present bridge is still frequently called the "Boat-house." 

9 " Exercitationes Academicas 7° Augusti die edendas lugubri silentio pressit mores acerba Patroni nostri D. Weld. 
Sex primorum nomina publicata sunt ineunte prandio, sine ullo acroamate : in triclinio reddita ratio examinis publici." — 
Prefect of Studied Journal. 

The fate of the Prologue was curious. After remaining unspoken for seventy years, it was found and produced at 
the last Great Academies held in the room which it had been intended to inaugurate (August 3rd, 1880). 

3 He received episcopal consecration as Coadjutor Bishop of Upper Canada, but weak health prevented him from 
proceeding thither. He was created Cardinal by Pope Pius VIII. in 1830. 

4 The following is the full catalogue of the family of Mr. Thomas Weld, the donor of Stonyhurst. 

1. Thomas, the Cardinal. 2. Juliana, died young. 3. Edward, died a Junior at Stonyhurst. 4. Joseph, 
succeeded his brother Thomas in the Lulworth estate ; he was a celebrated yachtsman, owner of the Alarm, Arrow, and 
Lulworth. 5. Catherine, m. William Lord Stourton. 6. John, died as Rector of Stonyhurst, 1816. 7. William, died 
young. 8. Mary Theresa, Abbess of Westbury, Clifton ; as a girl she was a great favourite of George III., who frequently 
visited Lulworth. 9. Humphrey, of Chideock Manor, Dorset. 10. James, of Brittwell, Oxon. 11. George, of Leagram 
Flail. 12. Francis, died young. 13. Eliza, m. Charles Thomas Bodenham, Esq. of Rotherwas. 14. Clare, a nun, 
15. Theresa, m. William J. Vaughan, Esq. of Courtfield. 
T 
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The Old Playground differed materially from that which has succeeded it, and in 
several respects had the advantage over it It must, in the first place, be remembered that 
the levels have since been altogether altered, as in the case of the adjacent portion of the 
house. Towards the west the ground stood level with the walk of the garden, which is now 
left perched up on a little ridge of its own, and there was a sheer drop of several feet into 
the burying-ground of the community. From this boundary to that opposite there was a 
somewhat rapid slope, so that towards the Seminary the level was the same as of the road 




THE OLD PLAYGROUND, i860. STONYHURST CRICKET IN PROGRESS. 

beyond. 1 The dimensions too were considerably different. As has been said, the house stood 
farther back, its front wall being on a line with that which separates the great corridor from 
the rooms opening from it. There was thus a considerably wider space from house to 
garden, but a strip, of about 24 yards depth, was occupied by two greens, containing flower 
beds, shrubs, and even small trees, lying immediately in front of the windows. 2 Between 

1 The garden gate, opposite the east summer-house, stood level with the walk inside. 

* These were surrounded originally by a privet hedge, afterwards replaced by an iron fence. The line of this, 
where it bounded the playground, would l>e about three yards in front of the present statue of St Aloysius. 
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these ran the walk communicating with the building ; this lay on the site of the gallery 
leading to the west wing, and the adjacent portion of the washing-place. 1 

Towards the east, that is, on the Seminary side, the boundary wall was in a line with 
that which encloses the garden in the same direction, and therefore not at right angles with 
the house, which it met nearly on the site of the modern Prefects' Room. 

The playground thus roughly defined had only two divisions, the Higher Line on the 
left and the Lower Line * on the right of one coming from the house. The surface of the 
former was diversified by sundry grass plats, one, of irregular form, extending across it 
almost from the green to the garden. 1 Beyond this ran " Bond Street," a broad walk which 
formed a favourite lounge, and was much frequented. Beyond this again, and against the 
boundary wall, was a row of gardens belonging to various boys. Each was held by two or 
three owners in common, and each of these could devise his rights to one individual, there 
being nothing to prevent the same person acquiring shares in several gardens. Some of 
these were cultivated with great care and taste, while others were much neglected. Others, 
again, became notable for reasons other than horticultural. One in particular, situated near 
the centre of the line, in which the most conspicuous plant was an emblematical green bay- 
tree, became the theatre of meetings of the Young Ireland Party, who used there, as Mr. 
Waterton puts it, 4 " to amuse themselves by talking of O'Connell and Repeal, and spouting 
blarney." This plot of ground was, in consequence, dubbed the " Haggory " (*yopa) t or the 
" Repeal." 

Between the Lines ran the Prefects' Walk, almost on the present division between 
Higher Line and Third Playroom. 8 This walk was a little above the level of the ground on 
either side. At its extremity, towards the house, stood the Handball, 6 the same which stands 

1 A lobby opening on to this walk was used as the " Cap- place," being furnished with rows of pegs on either hand. 
It was near the present statue of St. Joseph, and opposite the staircase from the Study-place and Refectory. 

* It is evident that in early days at Stonyhurst, as previously at St. Omers, the playground was called simply " the 
Line." Thus we find it entered in an old diary (April 13th, 1820). "The scholars went in the line after supper, the 
first time." 

3 Down the edge of each green was the penance-walk. The grass did not extend across this. 

It may here be mentioned that a couple of boys had charge of the greens, which they alone were privileged 
to enter. 

4 Stonyhurst Magazine, vol. i., p. 233. His article contains interesting information on several particulars of 
Stonyhurst life. 

5 It was about six yards in the direction of the latter. 

8 In its old position this would have just touched the West Wing, between the two rooms of the Father Minister. 
When the new playground was made in 1877, a second Handball was put up on the model of the first. 
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now near the garden gate. At the other end was a row of six trees, four sycamores and 
two horse-chestnuts, of considerable size. 

In the Lower Line there used to be a similar row of trees, parallel and opposite to 
these, on the other side of the ground ; but one after another they succumbed to the injuries 
of small boys, and had to be taken away. In this playground there were but three gardens, 
never well kept, which finally went altogether out of cultivation. For many years the one 
playground served for all Lower Line boys, but in later years a separate portion was assigned 
to the Third Playroom. 

The football goals, it should be noticed, in both Lines, were placed as they are now 
in the Third Playroom division. Also, except opposite the church, where there were iron 
rails, the whole area was enclosed by a stone wall. 

As we have already said, Father Sewall's new building had been rendered necessary 
by the rapid increase of boys, which naturally did not slacken upon its completion, and for 
several years the tide continued to flow, for in September, 1813, we find 226 on the list, 
while two years later we learn, on the authority of Father John Weld, then Rector, that 
there were "more than 250 students." 1 It is clear, however, that in this estimate were 
included not only the boys and philosophers, but the "Juniors," and probably the Theologians, 
for apart from these the figure of 250 was never actually reached. Tradition has constantly 
recorded that at one time the number rose to 249, and all were confidently looking forward 
to the customary holiday given on occasion of the completion of another half-hundred. But 
just at this point an ebb set in, and not for almost half-a-century was the requisite score 
attained.* The main cause of the decline was undoubtedly the opening of new schools and 
colleges, especially in Ireland, whence a large proportion of boys had hitherto been drawn. 3 
In this matter Stonyhurst contributed in no small degree to its own depletion, for, in 18 14, 
Father Peter Kenney, himself a Stonyhurst man, and aided by others drawn from the same 
source, established in Ireland the celebrated College of Clongowes Wood, the first of those 
colonies which it is not the least distinction of the mother-house to have established. In 



1 Whitaker's JVhalley, 3rd edition, ii. 479. 

•A composition list, preserved at Everingham, which bears the date May nth, 1815, furnishes the following par- 
ticulars of the number of boys : — 

Philosophy, 1 ; Rhetoric, 12 ; Poetry, 27 ; Syntax, 35 ; Grammar, 37 ; Rudiments, 36 ; Little Figures, 66. Total, 214. 

It may here be observed that Philosophers did not at this period constitute, as at present, a separate body, but 
ranked as "boys," having, however, in common with the Rhetoricians, a few privileges beyond the rest. 

3 It had been usual for the Irish to play the rest at football. 
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England, likewise, places of education began to multiply, and, as was inevitable, seriously inter- 
fered with the monopoly previously enjoyed by one or two. Other circumstances, the details 
of which it is not so easy to specify, contributed, almost simultaneously, to produce a decrease 
of numbers, and resulted in the disappearance from the lists of many names which for gener- 
ations had been there represented. So rapid was the decline that, as living witnesses testify, 
there were in 1829 but 120 names on the roll. 1 This would appear to have been the low- 
water mark, but for a long time afterwards there were violent fluctuations, what was slowly 
gained in several years being quickly lost again in one or two. It was not till about 1850 
that a steady rise again set in, and though two years elapsed before 1 50 were recorded, yet 
by November, 1857, there were 200, and within four years of this, May 28th, 1861, the long- 
deferred two-hundred-and-fifty day was at last celebrated. In 1884 (February 14th), a similar 
festivity marked the completion of the third hundred, a total which has not, however, been 
fully maintained since. 

In spite of these vicissitudes the process of material improvement and development 
has gone steadily on, and scarcely a decade has passed without contributing something to 
the work of transformation. 

After Father Sewall's building, the first great step in advance was the erection of the 
Seminary. It must be remembered that prior to this the one house had to serve divers and 
diverse purposes, accommodating not only a small body of Philosophers, and practically all 
the boys — for only a very few exceptionally young children were sent to Hodder to be 
taught by the Novices — but likewise the Theologians, who now go to St Beuno's, and those 
who, to distinguish them from the Philosophers, were still called "Juniors." After a time it 
was determined to build a separate house of studies for the two latter bodies, and this was 
accordingly commenced in 1828,* and opened July 30th, 1830. As it was originally con- 
structed and long remained, the Seminary, or St Mary's Hall, as it was presently christened, 
was only one-third of its present size, and consisted of what now forms its centre block, 3 
containing forty rooms. Thither, before the opening of the new scholastic year, the Theologians 

1 Authentic statistics are scanty, and it is impossible to trust those supplied by visitors who have described Stony- 
hurst in print, otherwise we might conclude, on the authority of a local journalist, that in 1824 there were stilt aoo boys. 
A recent publication tells us that there are now 90a 

' The foundation-stone was laid by Father C. Brooke, Provincial, on April 17th. 

3 The work was entirely carried out under the superintendence of Father West, the architect, who employed no 
contractor. Tradition relates that, on account of the quality of the ale wherewith he regaled the workmen* the house 
obtained amongst them, and long retained, the name of "Thin-drink Hall." 

The additional buildings which have been erected at either end of Father West's structure were commenced in 1880. 
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and Juniors removed, much increasing the accommodation of the house which they 
quitted. 

During the rectorate of Father Richard Parker, 1832-6, the Church was built, 8 to 
replace the chapel improvised by Father Wright out of the old stables. The style to be 
adopted in its construction was a matter of much discussion, there being a strong party in 
favour of the classical models which had so long been in fashion ; but the Gothic revival, 
then setting in, was sufficiently powerful to carry the day, and it was determined to build 
accordingly. The architect employed was Mr. J. J. Scoles, and he drew his inspiration from 
the great Chapel of King's College at Cambridge, of which he designed a sort of plain and 
miniature copy. The first stone was laid by Father Richard Norris (then Provincial), May 
29th, 1832, and the work of erection occupied over three years. While this was in progress, 



1 For a period of three years at a later date (Oct. 6, 1845, to Oct. 28, 1848) the Juniors returned to the College, 
their place at the Seminary being taken by the Philosophers, one of whom during a portion of the period was Roger 
Tichborne. The Seminary, in consequence, added to the embarrassments of the Claimant during the celebrated trial, being 
by him confounded with the Cemetery, wherein, naturally enough, he did not remember to have resided. 

* This had clearly been long in contemplation, for we find the following printed circular of a much earlier date : — 

"When the present proprietors of Stonyhurst arrived from the Continent, they found the family chapel of the man- 
sion too small ; they therefore fitted up an outbuilding to accommodate the Catholics of the neighbourhood and the inmates 
of the College. The numbers of both have so much increased, that this chapel is nearly filled by the domestics of 
Stonyhurst, and in the absence of these it cannot contain more than one-half of the congregation, 

" The Gentlemen of Stonyhurst have, in consequence, been strongly solicited to open a subscription for the erection 
of a Chapel ; and they apply to their friends with the greater conBdence, as they forbore to ask their assistance for the 
very extensive building which they raised ten years ago, the heavy expense of which has left them without the means of 
undertaking the sacred edifice so much wanted. 

" It is hoped that this latter consideration will have its due weight, and that it will sufficiently vindicate the present 
address from the imputation of unreasonable importunity. 

" Stonyhurst, July 12th, 18/9." 
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W. T. Salvin, Esq 

W. Talbot, Esq 
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on the last day of the year 1833, all was nearly undone by a tempest of exceptional violence, 
of which the following account is given in the day-book of the house : — 

" To-day blew the most terrifick storm remembered of any. Great damage was done 
to different parts of the house exposed to its violence — slates being blown from the Library, 
Strangers' Rooms, and Infirmary roofs — windows forced in, &c. The new Church suffered 
most — the slates, not yet pointed, were scattered abroad — the cross turned round — the pin- 
nacles were all loosened, then blown down, the finials of others brought to the ground — the 
western clerestory rocked to and fro awfully, 1 and was expected to come down with every 
gust of wind. The storm set in about 10 a.m., and increased in violence until 4 in the 
evening." 2 

However, the danger passed over, and by the summer of 1835 all was completed. On 
the 23rd of June in that year the Church was solemnly consecrated by the Vicar Apostolic 
of the Northern District, Bishop John Briggs,* and on the following day it was opened 

with much pomp, upwards of 
170 persons being present as 
guests of the College. 

It may here be men- 
tioned that a very few years 
later, January 7th, 1839, a 
still more furious storm again 
threatened the edifice. It is 
thus recorded in the same 
diary : — 

"A most terrific storm 
began about 1 am., and con- 
tinued with almost unabated 
violence till 4 or 5 p.m. 
Five pinnacles were blown 
down on the S.W. side of the 




THE ARUNDELL LIBRARY. 



" It is recorded that the contractor sat during the storm near the site of the present corn mill watching the walls, 
and, as they rocked, saying that they made his heart die within him. 

s This was during the Christmas holidays, and in spite of the storm we find in the same entry the matter-of-fact 
record, "Comedy and Farce at 4." 

s The ceremony was begun at 6-30 a.m. and lasted till after 12. 
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Church, and took with them a good part of the coping- 
stones. The notable cross over the grand entrance rocked 
about fearfully, but it did not turn round this time, though 
the storm was more terrible and more lengthened than 
that of 31st Dec r 1833. Damage was done to the roofs of 
the Church, Library, Infirmary, &c, and windows broken." 

It was this storm that brought with it clouds of 
salt spray, covering trees with the incrustation, and doing 
much permanent injury to the yew hedges in the garden. 

In 1837 the Library received a notable addition in 
the Arundell Collection. This was formed by Everard, 10th 
Lord Arundell of Wardour, who had been a boy at Stony- 
hurst in its early days, 1 and had afterwards devoted much 
care and money to his library. After his death, the books which he had secured were 
bequeathed to his old College, on the condition that they should be kept together, and 




BVBRARD, TENTH LORD ARUNDELL OP WARDOUR. 




THE OBSERVATORY 

not mixed up with others. This has been faithfully done, and they now occupy the large 
room on the north side of the Court. In this stands a bust of the donor, with the coronet 



1 He entered April 20th, 1796. 
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worn by him at the coronation of King George IV. In the Refectory hangs a crayon 
portrait, from which our plate is taken. 

In 1838 was built, in the middle of the garden, the Observatory, now used for 
meteorological observations, containing an equatorial room above, and two transit or meridian 
rooms below. The architect was Mr. Tuach of Preston, and the instruments — by Jones — 
were received on the 19th of September. 

In 1840 was undertaken the first of a further series of contemplated improvements, 
the corn mill and granary being then erected. Up to this time the old coach-houses, on the 
site of the present Infirmary, had served for storing grain, but, as there was no mill, no great 
store of this can have been required. The site of these buildings was selected in order to 
use the water-power furnished by the ponds. 

In 1841 was begun the New Infirmary, on the site of the old Shireburn coach-houses. 

Up to this time Sparrow's Hall had been 
used for the accommodation of the sick, for 
which reason it was best known in its later 
years as the "Old Infirmary," the name of 
Sparrow's Hall 
being appro- 
priated to the 
large room on 
the ground 
floor. The new 
structure was 
not ready for 
use till 1844. 





WARD IN THE INFIRMARY. 



In the same 
year — 1841 — 



THR SHIREBURN TOWERS. 
DRAWN BY THE REV. J. THORP, S.J. 



were commenced two of the Colleges which Stonyhurst numbers amongst its colonies — 
Mount St. Mary's, in Derbyshire, and St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool. Both of these, how- 
ever, for many years continued to feed the upper classes of the parent house, confining 
their own course to the lower. They have for a long time past completed their curriculum, 
and take boys to Rhetoric. 

In 1843, Father Wright's incongruous building, to the north of the front door, having 
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been taken down, the present Guest-room wing was begun, the first stone being laid on the 
Feast of St. Aloysius, June 21st, by Sir Charles Robert Tempest, of Broughton, Bart. For 
several years after its completion, the large room on the first floor, now occupied by the 
Library, remained unfinished and unused, the Library being housed in " Shirk." 

After this, nothing new was attempted for several years within the College itself, but 
during this time an important event occurred, affecting it in various ways. This was the 
establishment of a separate house for theological studies— St Beuno's, near St. Asaph, North 
Wales. The Theologians and their professors began their migration thither October 24th, 
1848, and were followed about a week later by ten tons of books, being the theological 
portion of Stonyhurst library, which, together with the philosophical, had previously been 
taken to the Seminary upon its first establishment. 

The rectorate of Father Francis Clough, which commenced October 4th, 1848, and 
terminated September 25th, 1861, was 
marked by many great works and radical 
changes which vitally affected the character 
of the College. He began by constructing, 
in 1850, a bathing-place in the Park, thus 
introducing a totally new element into 
Stonyhurst life. 1 

In 185 1 he introduced great improve- 
ments within the house. Previously the 
washing-place had been a small room, stone- 
flagged like most others, in a building which 
adjoined the main gallery and projected into the Back Court. The appliances there furnished 
were simple in the extreme — a row of taps round the room, with a trough below to carry off 
the dirty water,* all ablutions having to be performed in the stream that fell from the taps. 
In the middle of the room half-a-dozen jack towels on rollers had to serve pro bono publico. 
There was no accommodation for brushes, sponges, or soap, which were kept in another room 




THE OLD WASHING-PLACE. DRAWN BY FATHER R. VAIGHAN, S.J. 



1 This bathing-place was formed by a wall damming the brook and collecting its waters in a natural basin. Of 
the stone-work which served this purpose some traces yet remain. After a few years, during which it was in constant 
use, the place was abandoned on account of the low temperature commonly maintained by the water. Afterwards the 
river was used. 

* This trough was originally of wood, afterwards of black Clitheroe marble. Some relics of it in its later form still 
lie in the stone-mason's yard. 
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THE OLD HIGH BR LIMB M.AYKOOM, DRAWN RY FATHER R. VAUGHAN, S.J. 



on the floor above. To replace this the space beneath the Refectory was utilised by Father 

Clough though at first only the transverse portion running between the bays. This was 

furnished with taps only, and 
the falling water had to be 
used as before ; but each boy 
had his own box for toilet 
necessaries, and his own toweL 
Great was the excitement 
when this luxurious lavatory — 
as it was then considered — 
was inaugurated, March 30th, 
185 1. Seven years later, the 
rest of what is now the " Do 

Room" was fitted up for the Higher Line with marble basins; and at a later date similar 

articles, though in less costly material, were provided for the rest 

During the midsummer holidays of 1851 the playrooms were reformed. They also 

had been paved with flagstones, and 

had contained no furniture save a 

fixed bench running round the walls, 

a couple of rude movable forms by 

the fireplace, and a set of playroom 

tables, wonderful structures consisting 

of a box on four legs, which, not 

being fixtures, usually stood in ad- 
mired disorder about the room. These 

were private property, a boy purchas- 
ing the dominion of one during the 

time of his life in the division to 

which the room belonged, and it 

served for the storage of all his 

belongings, from skates and ball 

materials to sweatmcats. The stone floor was now replaced by one of wood ; the tables 

were swept away, and in their stead were fixed round the walls others of more elegant 




OLD PLAYROOM TABLES. 
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design, with numerous benches. Provision was also made for indoor games, and some 
years afterwards 1 billiard tables were introduced. 

Hitherto there had been three playrooms — one for the Higher Line, one for Grammar 
and Rudiments, the third for Figures and Elements. The two last were now run together 
for the whole Lower Line. In 1855 a third playroom was made out of Rhetoric School- 
room, which necessitated a redistribution of class-rooms — Rhetoric taking that which had 
belonged to Poetry,* and so forth. 

The improvement of the playrooms necessitated another change. Hitherto, the same 
shoes had been worn all day long, inside the house and out It was now ordered that the 
boys should have different sets for these purposes, and change whenever they went out or 
returned. "Shoe-places" were accordingly provided — for the Lower Line in the disused 
washing-place, for the Higher Line near the Lady Gallery. Those who know by experi- 
ence the intense con- 
servatism of school- 
boys, will understand 
that the improvement 
was bitterly resented as 
an intolerable infliction. 

In the course of 
the years 185 1-2 was 
erected that most use- 
ful of institutions, the 
Ambulacrum. It was 
first used, on the 7th 
of June, 1852, for the 
public presentation of the ambulacrum. 

an address to Dr. William Turner, the Bishop of Salford, on occasion of his first visit to 
Stonyhurst The Hierarchy had been restored in England the year before, and the occasion 
was therefore historical. 

In 1853 the sanctuary of the Church, with the tribunes and side altars, was decorated 




1 In 1857-8. 

8 The Rhetoric School-room, which was also the Reading-room, and contained the Higher Line Library, was 
furnished in special style, the desks being covered with oil-cloth, and otherwise distinguished from those of other classes. 
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by Mr. F. S. Barff. 1 Frescoes were added by Munich artists, 1 at the same time the 
sanctuary chancel was lengthened by one bay, becoming nearly double its former size, and 
wooden screens of open work were put up at its sides.* It was first thrown open for service 
on the Feast of St. Ignatius. The body of the Church was decorated in similar style six 
years later. 

After the midsummer holidays of 1855 was made another important move. A year 
before, the Noviciate had been removed from Hodder to Beaumont Lodge, Old Windsor. 4 It 




HODDER, AT THE PRESENT DAY, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 

was determined to use the house they had abandoned for the purposes of a preparatory 
school ; and the needful preparations and alterations having been made, it was now occupied 
for the purpose, being opened on September the 18th. 

1 The walls had previously been distempered in a plain greyish white, and the pannelled wood-work of the roof 
had been dark. 

1 That of St. Ignatius by Fischer, and of St. Francis Xavier by Worm. 

* These were made by Walker of Preston. 

4 In 1861 the Noviciate migrated once more to its present quarters at Roehampton, and early in 1862 
Beaumont was opened as a College, adding one more to those which have grown from the seed first planted at Stonyhurst. 
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The new Domestic Chapel, super- 
seding the original " Sodality Chapel," was 

opened November 24th, 1857, the day being 

kept as a holiday of unusual solemnity in 

honour of the two-hundredth boy. The 

new Sodality Chapel, still in use, was in- 
augurated July 30th, 1859, on which day the 

Bishop of Salford consecrated the altar. 

The relics of St Gordianus, already men- 
tioned, were placed under the said altar July 

24th, 1862. 

In 1856 was undertaken the important 

work of completing the buildings round the 

Front Court. For this purpose Sparrow's 

Hall and the old Bread-room had first to 

be removed, their demolition commencing 

February 26th. With them were sentenced 

Sir Nicholas Shireburn's fine steps, though 

no necessity compelled their disappearance. 

When the space had been cleared, there 

was erected, from the plans of Father Richard Vaughan, S.J., the block to the north of 

the Quadrangle, containing the Community 
and Philosophers' Refectories, the Arundell 
Library, and the Domestic Chapel — now 
part of the Library and Museum — with 
private rooms above. At the same time 
the great Refectory was lengthened to its 
present dimensions. 1 

The Sodality Chapel was likewise 
built about the same time, the windows 
and interior being designed by Mr. Buckler 




THE LADY STATU*, HODDER. 






THE LOWER PORTION OP THE SHIREBURN STEPS, 
NOW PLACED IN THE GARDEN. 



of Oxford. 



1 Its former termination is marked by the date 1857 on one of the bosses of the frieze. It was at this time that 
the Minstrel Gallery was constructed from the relics of Hugh Shireburn's building. 
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In i860 another great step was taken in the introduction of cricket — that is to say, 
cricket proper, according to the accepted type of the game ; for up to this time " Stonyhurst 
Cricket," to be described later on, had alone been played. The enthusiasm excited by the 
new departure was extraordinary, and in many ways Father Clough contributed to fan the 
flame. 

His last great improvement was the establishment at Stonyhurst of a resident 




THE BOYS REFECTORY. 



physician, the first to occupy the post being Dr. Charles Hall Clarke, for whom was built the 
house still occupied by his successor. 

In September, 1861, Father Clough resigned his office to Father Joseph Johnson. In 
the following spring was commenced the building of a new kitchen and other premises in the 
Back Court, the first stone being laid March 27th. In the same year, during the Great 
Vacation, the Boys' Refectory was entirely re-floored with white Sicilian marble, that put 
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down by Sir Nicholas Shireburn in 1700 having become much dilapidated. 1 At the same time 
the floor " below the salt " was lowered two steps, having been previously all on one level. 

Father Johnson likewise took down the wall between 
the playground and the garden, 1 substituting for it a railing 
of stone and iron, fashioned on the model of that be- 
tween the summer-houses, a relic of Sir Nicholas Shireburn *s 
work, singularly graceful in design. 

During the winter of 1864-5 the Oval in the Cricket- 
field was levelled and laid down, being ready for use in the 
following spring, when it was inaugurated on the 25th of 
April. 

In 1866 an important development took place in the 
Observatory, which involved the construction of an under- 
ground magnetic chamber ; and this, again, necessitated the 
removal of the astronomical department to another position, 
for a large equatorial had recently been purchased, and the 
ironwork necessary for its support could not be placed in the neighbourhood of the magnets. 
Accordingly, the Dome Observatory was built for the reception of this and the other astronomi- 
cal instruments, the original structure being devoted entirely to Meteorology and Magnetism. 

The brief rectorate of Father Charles Henry (1868-9) was marked by two extensions — 
of the garden and of Hodder. To the former was added the kitchen garden, towards the 
farm buildings ; to the latter, the East front looking towards Paradise, which contains the 
study-place, playroom, and dormitories. 

Amid these later enterprises one greater than them all had long been contemplated, 
the substitution of a more commodious and substantial edifice for Father Sewall's play- 
ground front of 1 8 10; but it was not till Father Edward Ignatius Purbrick had succeeded 
Father Henry* that practical steps were taken in this direction. After much deliberation and 
discussion, plans for the new building, designed by Messrs. Dunn & Hansom, were adopted 
about the middle of the year 1876. These involved the lowering of the ground to be 




THK " WAhHlNGPLACS, HOUDBR. 



1 This was statuary marble, and was taken from the outside of blocks when they were fitted into shape. The 
under surface was uneven; in places they were no thicker than a shilling. 

* Excepting the two small Handballs forming part of it. These were known as the Pavilions. 
'Father Henry died during his term of office, August nth, 1869. 
X 
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occupied by the structure, and, as a consequence, of the playground in front of it. This 
work was commenced forthwith, 1 the present Association ground along the avenue serving 




THE NEW PLAYGROUND. 



the boys meanwhile. The site being duly prepared, the foundations of the West, or Com- 
munity wing, the first portion of the new building to be taken in hand, were laid June 
18th, 1877. 




THE CHURCH AND WEST WING, FROM THE OBSERVATORY. 



This was done quietly, and without any public ceremony, 1 it having been determined 
to reserve the pomp and circumstance proper on such occasions for the commencement of 



1 August 2nd, 1876. 



1 Four stones were laid, by Father Jones (Provincial), Father Joseph Johnson (Socius), Father Purbrick (Rector), 
and Father Murphy (Minister). 
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another and more conspicuous portion of the proposed edifice. Accordingly, on the 2nd of 
August, 1878, being the Great Academy day, the ornamental stone which is to be seen in 
the playroom gallery was solemnly blessed by the Bishop of Salford — the Right Rev. 
Herbert Vaughan — and laid by James Lomax, Esq., of Clayton Hall ; the block extending 
thence to the extremity of the Academy wing on one side, and to that of the Lower Line 
Reading-room on the other, being then begun. 

These first instalments of the new design, standing clear of the structure already 

existing, did not interfere 
with it, and, while they were 
in progress, the life of the 
College went on in the old 
premises as before. When it 
became possible to utilise the 
new buildings, a portion of 
the old was taken down, and 
another section of the plan 
was completed, the process 
being carried on till all was 
finished. Meanwhile, as may 
be understood, many tempor- 
ary, and somewhat rough- 
and-ready, arrangements had 
to be improvised. 

So vast an undertaking 
could not, of course, be 
brought to a termination 
speedily, and operations extended over several years. Without attempting to enter into minute 
details, the following items may be given as indicating the general course of things : — The 
West wing was occupied by the Community in September, 1880. After the Christmas holi- 
days following, the East wing was ready, and, having been first inhabited on the 13th of 
January, 1881, was solemnly blessed on Sunday the 16th. The old building was still 
standing in its entirety, the Academy Room being used for the last time on March 8th, for 
the Academies of the school of Poetry, immediately after which its demolition was begun. 




THE BOYS' CHAPEL, FROM THE PRIESTS' QUADRANGLE. 
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The new Academy Room was inaugurated with the Great Academies on the 2nd of August, 1 
ladies being present for the first time since 1796. 

An interval having elapsed while the centre block was rising, the new Study-place 
and Rhetoric Schoolroom were first used, after the Christmas holidays, January 12th, 1883, 
and about the same date business was opened in the new Prefects' Room. The Prefect of 
Studies took possession of his office October 19th of the same year. 

Not till March 8th, 1888, was the present Washing-place ready; that which it 
supplanted was shortly afterwards prepared to do duty as a " Do Room," 
for which purpose it was first used by the Syntaxians on their Academy- 
day, May 3rd. 

After the Great Vacation of the same year, the new Domestic 
Chapel was opened (Septem- 
ber 1 6th), though, excepting 
the roof, the benches, and the 
doors, no part of its internal 
fittings had been even taken 
in hand, it being determined 
to wait for these until such 
time as they could be ade- 
quately executed. As we shall 
see, some progress has now 
been made in this direction. 

The last fragment of the old building to disappear was the Study-place wing, on the site 
of which was raised the block containing, on its ground floor, the Choir Room and Philosophers' 
Lecture Room. This was in working order early in the year 1889,* and thus, nearly thirteen 
years after ground had first been broken, was completed Father Purbrick's great undertaking. 3 

1 The Syntax Academies of 188 1 were held in the Refectory. 

s The Choir Room was first used January 16th. 

3 For purposes of comparison between the old and new buildings, the following dimensions may be given : — 
The Old Playground front, from the end of the Study-place to that of the Academy Room, measured 300 feet, 
equally divided between the centre and the two wings. 

The New Playground front, in a straight line from the extremity of the West wing to that of the East, measures 
560 feet, the centre portion having a frontage of 280 feet, and the wings of 140 feet each. The wings project 100 feet in 
front of the centre block, and consequently the total measurement of the face of the building is 760 feet. To this must 
be added the frontage of the block behind the West wing, in the Priests' Quadrangle, and that of the Chapel block in the 
same direction, which are 70 feet each. 




FROM THE KOOF OF THE EAST WING. 
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THE SWIMMING-BATH. 



Mr. Assheton of Downham Hall had presented 
some very superior brass-mounted fittings for 
lathe-work. Mr. Hick of Mitton Hall had 
likewise, about the same time, lent a lathe of 
his own manufacture. With the aid afforded 
by the Association, the first beginnings of the 
present workshop were now started, additional 
premises being afterwards annexed for the 
same purpose as time went on. 

The period of Father Reginald Colley's 
rectorate, 1885-91, was, like that of Father 
Eyre's, entirely covered by the operations for 
the completion of the south front, but there 
were also added during it the most notable of 
the statues which adorn the house. That of 



The work had extended over a period 
far exceeding the rectorate of its originator, 
and various minor operations had meanwhile 
been in progress. Father William Eyre, who 
succeeded Father Purbrick in May, 1879, at 
once determined to construct a swimming- 
bath, which, being taken in hand without 
loss of time, was opened by Mr. Lomax, 
July 1st, 1 88 1. Two years later, in the 
spring of 1883, a new organ, by Wadsworth 
of Manchester, was provided for the church. 1 

In 1884 a grant of money, voted 
by the Stonyhurst Association, enabled the 
carpenters' workshop to be established. 
Something had already been done in the 
same direction. In 1879, Messrs. Edward 
Lucas and Peter Whitty had contributed 
towards the purchase of tools ; and, in 1880, 




THE SCHOOLROOM GALLERY. 



1 Several of the pipes of the old instrument were worked into it. See a full description in the Stonyhurst 
Magazine, vol. i., p. 165. 
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St Joseph was first exposed September 30th, 1888. 1 That of Our Lady arrived November 
15th of the same year, but was not inaugurated till the beginning of the following May, 
when the " Lady Gallery," hitherto that opening into the main court, was formally transferred 
to its present position. Both of these were from the designs of Messrs. Dunn & Hansom. 




THE GREAT STAIRCASE. 



In 1890, as a memorial of the long prefectship of Father Thomas Kay, who retired 
in 1888, was erected a statue of the Sacred Heart, designed by Mr. Edmund Kirby; a 
subscription having been raised for the purpose among boys — both past and present — who 
had lived under him. It was originally placed on the staircase opposite the Study-place, 
but in 1892 was removed to its present position. 

1 The pedestal on which this now stands, and the canopy over it, were afterwards given by Mr. Joseph Wilson, of 
Hurst Green, well remembered by many generations of boys, in 1890. 
Y 
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Outside the house, the large statue of St. Aloysius, in front of the Study-place 
windows, was put up in 1889 by Mrs. Butler, of Bunnahow, in memory of her son, William 

Lambert Butler, who had died at Stonyhurst, Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1886. The designer of this was Mr. 
Bentley, the architect of St. John's at Beaumont 

A word may be added about the well-known 
Pietd by Achtermann, which, though only in 
plaster, 1 is undoubtedly not inferior in artistic 
beauty or devotional character to any piece of 
sculpture we possess. It was originally purchased 
in the London Exhibition of 1862, by some students 





THE KAY MEMORIAL STATUE. 



THE PIETA. 



of the period, as a memorial of the rectorship of Father Clough, and stood for many years 
in the little lobby outside the Sodality, and what was then the Domestic Chapel. In 1889 
it was removed to the now vacant old Lady Gallery, and installed in its present position, the 
shrine for its reception being designed by Mr. Kirby. 



1 The marble statue, for which this was the model, is in the Domkirche of Miinster (Westphalia). 
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Father Herman Walmesley's rectorate, which began September, 1891, has witnessed 
the erection of altars of great beauty, both in the Domestic Chapel and the Church, The 
former, a substantial contribution towards the completion of the whole design, was presented 
by the late Mrs. Washington Hibbert, being designed by Messrs. Dunn & Hansom. It was 
completed before the close of 1892, and by midsummer, 1893, the oak-work flanking it on 
either side had been added. It is hoped that before the time of the Centenary celebration 
some further progress will be made with the work needed for its completion. 




THE CHAPEL ALTAR. 



The new Church Altar, with its accompaniments, a thank-offering from an old 
Stonyhurst boy who wished to remain anonymous, was opened on Whit Sunday, 1893, Mr. 
Edmund Kirby being its designer. 

The year 1893 was also marked by the addition of a new object-glass, made by Sir 
Howard Grubb of Dublin, to the Equatorial in the Observatory, presented by the admirers 
of Father Stephen Perry, who for many years had presided over this department. The fund 
subscribed for this purpose was in great measure the result of a meeting held on the Great 
Academy day of 1890, under the presidency of Sir Edward Watkin, M.P. 
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Such are, in outline, the main features of the material p rogress which has developed 
the dilapidated mansion of 1794 into the home sheltering the College in its centenary year. 
It remains to sketch the course of life which has flowed on amid these various changes from 
the beginning to the present time. 
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^?ORTH Lancashire is regarded by many to this day as a remote and 
inaccessible district, the inhabitants of which dwell altogether out of the 
world. It is needless to remark that a hundred years ago it was vastly 
more isolated, and that its means of communication with the great centres 
of human activity were few indeed. Established in such a region, the College 
had of necessity to work out its own history in its own way, with no other 
influences to affect its course than the traditions of the past which it had 
imported with itself. 

How completely it was cut off from the outside world is hard for us 
now to realise. A journey to Ireland occupied about the same time that it now takes to 
get to New York. 1 Two full days were usually required for a journey to London, 2 and four 




1 Father Henry M'Cann, who died in 1888, and who entered Stonyhurst in 18 13, used to tell of the week's 
journey which was required in his younger days to get home" to Drogheda. The Manchester coach was taken at Whalley, 
and then another coach from Manchester to Liverpool, where he embarked in a cutter, provided with but four berths ; and this 
craft filled up the rest of the time in drifting or knocking about the Channel. Passengers at sea had to supply their own 
provisions. 

* In the last days of the stage-coaches, when their service had been wonderfully improved, Father Postlewhite 
recollected Father Norris on one occasion having arrived at Stonyhurst exactly twenty-four hours after leaving London, 
which was considered a marvellous record. 

It may be remarked that Mr. Bartholomew Bretherton, to whom the acceleration of the coach service was largely 
due, had been born in the immediate neighbourhood of the College. He used to deride the notion that steam-engines 
could ever rival the speed of his horses. 
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♦// lyr.'f. }.'.?+ ' -*,':..'.+ the y**j>jz+ ( .x letter* to the letter v-as thirteen peace. When travel- 
*;*2 a/ir'/** v/*~.*r/. *.:';*: *ho ov-!d not afford th« expense of posting * had no alternative 
fAi* t/> r>!e o*i h'/rv^W-Ic ; and th:% rrxxie of conveyance was largely used, especially by 
ff.;\\:'/r,afy father* v: .;!:>£ the Co!!^e-* 

In c//r.w:t;ence of th:\ it w« long before the o!d idea, generated in Continental days, 
wa% laid a.idc— that the best thing for a boy was to remain at school from the beginning to 
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the end of his course, never going home for the holidays ; indeed this was apparently at 
first the ordinary practice, 4 and only in times comparatively recent has the house been 
altogether empty of boys at any season in the year. 

1 Coming from Devonshire, the first clay's stage was to Bristol, the second to Birmingham, the third to Manches'.er, 
Slonyhund being reached on the fourth. The late Mr. Henry Knight, who supplied us with these particulars, added that he 
used to go homo only every other year. 

1 Mr. Weld's sons used to post with four horses between Lulworth and Stonyhurst. 

"Once, when the medals for the Great Academy had not arrived, Father Post le white rode, on the eve of the day, 
to Manehmtrr for them, returning with them early on the day itself. 

4 In their cnrlicr published manifestoes, the College authorities, in common with those of other Catholic establish- 
ment* previously settled abroad, earnestly deprecate any absence of l>oys during the period of their school life, as beirg 
llltely to interfere with the steadiness and regularity of their work. The British Critic sees in this a most characteristic 
feature of the Jesuit system (see the article already quoted, No. 49, p. 159). 
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The midsummer holidays lasted originally but a month, from the 15th of August 1 to 
the 1 5th of September ; the shortness of time, coupled with the above indicated difficulty of 
travelling, making it impossible for many to spend any considerable portion of the time at 
home. This arrangement continued at least till the year 18 14; and long after it had been 
altered, and the holidays had been fixed practically as they are at present, a large number 
used to remain at school, and a regular " vacation order " was in force for these. 2 It was not 
till 1861 that a large portion — though not quite the whole — of these remnants were sent 
elsewhere, 3 and even then it was but for a part of the holiday time. 4 From this commence- 
ment was soon developed the practice of sending all who could not return home to spend 
their holiday at the sea-side. 

At midsummer alone was there even the option of leaving the College. The Christmas 
holidays lasted but eight days, ending with New Year's day. Those at Easter originally 
extended over more than a fortnight, 5 and for many years included the whole of Easter week. 
There were, besides, the minor vacations at Shrovetide and Pentecost, and the monthly Blan- 
dykes. Each of these had its special form of entertainment provided, but always at school ; 
it was not till 1872 that the Christmas holidays, being lengthened to three weeks, became a 
regular time for going home. 

Nor was it only that many boys spent several years within the College walls ; most 

of the masters to whose charge they were committed had there spent their whole life. It 

* 
must not be forgotten that Stonyhurst had no source from which to draw its teaching staff 

except itself. As we have seen, it contained not only a school, with classes from Elements 

to Rhetoric, but likewise a Juniorate and a Theologate, and those who devoted themselves 

to its service passed from one to another of these departments, their seven years of teaching 

being interpolated between the two latter, those who were selected to fill higher office in the 



1 The Academy day did not close the school year, classes going on after it till the 15th. 

a Boys of the present day will be shocked to hear that this included a certain amount of study. 

* To the Isle of Man. 

4 For a few years previously the boys "stopping the vacation" had been sent for a couple of weeks to Plodder. 

5 Up to 1833 tne Community retreat, of eight days, was made before Easter Sunday, wherefore schools ended on 
the Friday before Palm Sunday. When, in 1834, the retreat was transferred to the Great Vacation, they were fixed to 
continue, as now, till mid-day on the Wednesday in Holy Week. 

In 1857 it was determined to subtract four days from the end of this vacation, during which the weather was 
habitually unfavourable, and as a compensation to give, as whole holidays, all Thursdays in June and July falling in a week 
wherein no other whole holiday occurred ; which arrangement is still in force. 
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house remaining there after their ordination, while their fellows went forth to work on the 
missions connected with it 

In endeavouring to sketch the process of development through which the establish- 
ment, thus insulated from others of its kind, has passed, we shall begin with its studies. It 

has already been noted that these 
were at first almost wholly classical 
and literary, little or nothing being 
done for Mathematics and Science. 
This was not because the import- 
ance of the latter subjects was 
ignored, for not only did the earliest 
official programme specially insist 
on the one, but we have seen what 
efforts were made to provide suit- 
able apparatus for teaching the other. 
In spite of this, however, as those 
acquainted with the educational 
history of the period will easily understand, there was more zeal than knowledge exhibited 
in this department, and many years elapsed before anything serious was accomplished. An 
interesting illustration of the situation is afforded by some letters which have been preserved 
of Father Anthony Simpson, 1 one of the precursors of subsequent reform (1808-12). He is 
profoundly dissatisfied with the old system prevailing at the beginning of the century : this, 
he declares, makes the method of teaching a mere matter of routine, a master having only 
to provide himself with a stock of " themes, versions, and verses," while the whole duty of 
his pupils is to make great exertions to fill their heads with words — "the Latin verses of 
1580" are the torment of boys and the classical resource of their teachers. Nevertheless, 
he looks with confidence to a change some day, though that day will not be his, and 
meanwhile does his best to find a pupil here and there whom he can introduce to Legendre, 
Laplace, and Lacroix, treating as Utopian the idea that boys in Syntax will ever be taught 
Trigonometry.* Of English mathematicians he seemingly knows but little, though he once 




OLD STUDY-PLACE DESK. 



1 He was a Frenchman, and his real name was Sionest. After the Restoration of Louis XVIII., he returned to 
France, and was there Provincial. 

1 As has been remarked already, there were at the time no distinct mathematical classes. 
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enquires anxiously after Dodson's Anti-logarithmic Canon, 1 and is a regular reader of the 
Philosophical Magazine, wherein he finds the description of Massey's Sounding Machine and 
other ingenious inventions. In 1808 he supplies an interesting catalogue of the scientific 
apparatus which is in the house — "An old electrical machine, which I would not receive if 
it was given to me; an electric battery, consisting formerly of nine jars, four or five only 
remain entire ; a compound microscope ; a small reflecting telescope, the mirror of which is 
spoiled ; two globes of good size, a sextant, a natural magnet, a concave mirror, — and that's 
all I know." To supplement these, he has set his heart on a set of mechanical powers and 
a large air-pump, but hesitates as to Atwood's machine and "the whirling table," having 
no acquaintance with either. When an Atwood arrives, he finds it very mysterious, and 
proposes to study its con- 
struction in the description 
of Gregory. As to the teach- 
ing of Natural Philosophy, it 
has been determined to give 
the lectures in English and 
not in Latin, and he is going 
to treat of Mechanics and 
Newton's Theory of Gravi- 
tation. In Chemistry he 
follows Lavoisier's Elements 
and Thomson's System of 
Chemistry. Finally, he agrees 
with his correspondent, the 
Hon. Robert Clifford, 8 as to 
the great importance of teaching Geography, General History, and, in particular, the History 
of Languages.* 

1 He mentions on one occasion that he has been writing for a book to Dulau in London for four years, and has 
not succeeded in getting even a reply. 

* Mr. Clifford had, we learn, a collection of "solids," concerning which Father Simpson says: "There are certainly 
wonderful discoveries to be made in that branch of Geometry, but quite unintelligible without the help of solids. What a 
pity if all the fruit of your labour was one day employed to light the fire of an ignorant man." 

* George Wyse writes to his brother, April 30th, 1810: " My scientific labours I must own are much to be regretted. 
La Sphere is a load which the mind is incapable, as unwilling, to bear, at such an early period of life. ... If I may 
be allowed to judge of the sciences in general by the little I have learnt of La Sphere or Algebra % I certainly have as 
well as you a most severe pique against them." 

I 
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Turning from this early reformer to the system against which he declaimed, we find 
abundant evidence that in Latin, at least, very considerable proficiency was habitually 
attained. Virgil and Horace were read from end to end, and, more than that, were so relished 
as to remain the familiar friends of many in after life, 1 as is well known to those who 
recollect the survivors of early times. Great facility in Latin versification was likewise 
acquired, and long letters were not unfrequently interchanged in the style of Ovid. Though 
much Greek was also read, this language does not appear to have been cultivated with the 
same success, the style of scholarship, judged by the monuments which remain, having been 
considerably lower than in Latin. 2 French, as we have seen, was assiduously cultivated, and, 
as a rule, was at least read with great ease. Much attention was also given to the writing 
of English — Essays, Orations, and Odes being produced on all public occasions, while treatises 
on the various periods of English Literature formed a regular element in the work of the 
higher classes.* 

This brief review of the subject may fitly conclude with the description left us by 

1 In illustration of this may be mentioned an incident that occurred at an academy early in the century. A visitor 
who was examining a boy in a Latin author, quarrelled with him for shortening the first syllable in " Britannos." There- 
upon Father Dunn of Preston, also a visitor, stood up and cried out, " the * is short," proceeding to quote passage after 
passage in support. He had been a master at Bruges and Liege, but had returned to England and gone on the mission 
there in 1775, having thus been removed for many years from all classical work. It was this same Father Dunn who did 
so much to promote the introduction of gas for lighting purposes. 

Another remarkable instance, and one dating from Stonyhurst itself, is that of Charles Waterton, who carried a 
Horace in his pocket during his wanderings in South America. When the Indians came to tell him of a large snake 
which they had seen, he was seated on a tree-trunk reading his favourite author. Ovid was another constant companion 
of his, and even in advanced age he used often to sit aloft in the branches of a tree reading the Metamorphoses, which 
had a special charm for him as dealing with the creatures he loved so well. Thus he himself tells us, apropos of the 
kingfisher (Essays i. 166): "When the delicious season of spring sets in, I often get up into the topmost branches 
of a wide-spreading oak, and there, taking the Metamorphoses out of my pocket, I read the sorrows of poor Halcyone." 
He likewise kept up throughout his life the practice of writing lAtin verses, and, besides other exercises, constantly 
appended to his stuffed specimens of animals a set of Elegiacs. 

■ Waterton, in a private letter, confesses that, though well satisfied with his own Latin, he knew practically nothing 
of Greek. 

Thomas Wyse, however, at the age of twelve, wrote to his father a long letter in Greek, which, we are assured, 
was pronounced by competent authorities to be of very good quality ! 

* Some curious illustrations of the classical enthusiasm of the period are furnished by the Wyse correspondence, 
already mentioned. Thus George Wyse, in a letter (March 5th, 1809) describing his return journey, after an absence, to 
"Old Stony," writes to his brother: "At Preston we went out book -hunting. ... I met with a very handsome 
edition of Homer for five and sixpence." Charles Standish writes from his home: *'Pugh[his master at Stonyhurst] comes 
to me after the Villa ; I shall make him some handsome present, perhaps Heyne's grand Homer ; the old boy will be 
vastly pleased." This correspondent addresses Wyse as " Meorum prime sodalium." John Talbot (afterwards Earl of 
Shrewsbury), who had left Stonyhurst earlier than Wyse, writing from Laycock Abbey, says : " I study but mighty little : 
there is a very fine edition of Horace here in the library, which is not so contemptible as I thought. I have just begun 
to read the Georgics, but can't say whether I shall have resolution to carry me through." He also sends a newly published 
poem for his friend to copy out if he thinks well of it. 
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Richard Lalor Sheil of his two masters at Stonyhurst, which he entered in 1804. "It was 
my good fortune," he writes, "to be placed at first in the class of the Rev. Father Lauren- 
son, who was an excellent Latin scholar, and had, besides, a strong relish for English 
composition. Father Laurenson was a great gaunt man, with a deep sonorous voice ; he 
was obliged, from, I believe, ill-health, to give up the class, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Mr. Brooke, 1 who was a young man of manners which were pushed, perhaps, to the utmost 
limit of refinement. His taste in literature was highly cultivated, and his mind was full of 
examples from the best authors, and of precepts from the best ancient and modern critics. 
He took exceedingly great f^^ 
pains in exciting an admir- 
ation for the beauties of the 
classical writers, which it was 
his office to explain ; and in 
rendering them into English, 
he enforced the necessity of 
preserving the strength and 
the colour of the Greek or 
the Latin phrase." 

It need only be added 
that, in the ordinary course 
of things, a master "took 
up" his school, beginning 
with them in Elements or 
Figures, 2 and conducting 

them thrOUgh their Whole THE PHILOSOPHERS' DRAWING-ROOM, FORMERLY "THE DUKE'S ROOM." 




1 Sheil calls him "Brooks," a mistake frequently made by others. 

* The full Stonyhurst course consists of seven classes, bearing the traditional names, from below upwards, of — 
Elements, Figures, Rudiments, Grammar, Syntax, Poetry, and Rhetoric. At some periods Poetry has been called 
" Humanities;'' the names of Great and Little Figures have been applied, sometimes to Rudiments and Figures, sometimes 
to Figures and Elements. According to Richard Sheil, Elementarians were in his time called Abecedarians; but it is 
more probable that this title designated a Preparatory class still more elementary. 

Above "Rhetoric," which closes the school course, conies "Philosophy," or the College course. Those engaged 
in this are styled " Philosophers "—a title which obtained some notoriety in the course of the celebrated Tichborne trial. 
The curriculum in this department is less easily defined than that of the boys, as it varies according to the several require- 
ments of different individuals. At the present day there are courses of Mental Philosophy, Science, Mathematics, History, 
and Literature, while some attending none of these prepare for the Degree Examinations of the London University, or for 
the Bar and other professions. Neither is the period limited, as in the classes below, to a year,— being quite indefinite. 
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course to the end of Rhetoric ; and it is evident, as the writer just quoted remarks, that 
much of a boy's acquirements, and a good deal of the character of his taste, must have 
depended on the individual to whose instructions he was thus almost exclusively confined. 

The results of studies were gauged, and prizes awarded, on a far less complicated 
plan than is now adopted. Four times a-year there were Compositions — Latin, French, and 
English — and an examination by the Prefect of Studies, who distinguished those whom he 
chose, without assigning any marks or even placing the names in order of merit Places in 
class depended, as now, on the Compositions, the results of which were published on the 
Academy days. In the fourth term there were four Compositions, a second Latin "Theme" 
being added, and on the result of these depended entirely the award of the chief prize 
assigned to each class, corresponding to what is now called an Imperator Medal. In con- 
nection with this a curious custom long obtained. In order to mark the importance of the 
contest, each master — as is still the case — set the Compositions for the class below his own, 
the Prefect of Studies undertaking Rhetoric; and in order to secure perfect impartiality in 
the verdict, each boy selected a motto wherewith to sign his exercises instead of his name. 
This motto he also wrote on the back of a sealed envelope containing his name. When the 
award of merit had been finally determined, there was a solemn " opening of the names." l 
Besides the above medals, prizes were also awarded according to the number of distinctions 
obtained. 2 There were also " Good Days " for the " Six first " in the final Compositions, 8 and 
for those distinguished three times in Arithmetic and in Writing, as well as for the Choir, 
to whom were joined the holders of various offices. 

A compendious view of the system of studies is afforded by the Great Academy 
programmes, whereof a long series has been preserved. 4 The entertainment provided on 
such occasions was of far more solid and substantial character than is presented in a later 
and more frivolous age, the staple article being a solemn and formal review of all the work 
done by boys during the past scholastic year. To different individuals were assigned various 
portions of the matter, in which they should be ready to stand examination by all comers 

1 This custom was abolished by Father George Kingdon, as Prefect of Studies, in 1867. 

* For many years the rule was that for four distinctions a medal was given, different in design from that given to 
the Imperator ; and for three distinctions, a book. The latter— known as •• a red book *' — was a small pocket edition of 
a classical author. 

* In Elements, the " four first." This class had only three Compositions in the last term. 

4 These extend from 1807 to the present time. Of prize lists, we have one, in MS., for 181 1 ; one, printed, for 
1815 ; and another in MS. for 181 6. From 1832 onwards there is a full set. 
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on the Academy day. The public exhibition commenced 
usually at u, but for an hour previously the examinees 
had to stand with their books in the Long Room, where 
the visitors assembled, there to be put through their facings 
by any who chose to do so, and the masters were at hand 
to find somebody for the work. For several of those 
whose names appeared on the programme this was all, 
but one or two in each class were selected 



for further exhibition in the Academy Room, 
and it was not known till the last moment 
for whom this fate was reserved. 1 

The programmes from year to year 
bore a strong family likeness, and one may 
serve as a specimen of all. For this pur- 
pose we take the earliest in our possession 
(1807), for the full understanding of which 
it must be premised that the divisions, in 
which the names are arranged, represent the three higher classes — Syntax first, then 
lastly Rhetoric. 

CLASSIC AUTHORS 
To be construed and explained, 

and 

Miscellaneous Pieces 

To be recited by the young Gentlemen whose names are annexed. 




THE LONG ROOM. 



Poetry, 



The Cyropaedia of Xenophon, 

The first book of the Eneid, rendered into French, 
Part of No. 26 of the Spectator, 
The same translated into Latin, ... 
Electio Herculis, 



Richard Norris. 
Thomas Boothman. 

William Butt. 

Thomas Boothman. 

Richard Norris. 

William Butt. 



1 Operations in the Academy Room were conducted without inordinate haste. We find it recorded, in 1825, that 
they commenced at 11.15, and lasted till 3 p.m. 
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The Iliad of Homer, 

The Iliad and Ody-»ey, 

The Man of Ro->s, from Pope, 

The same translated into Latin Hexameter verse, 

In turrim rucntcm — Elcgia, 

Arbor nimium faecunda — Elcgia, 

The Oak — a Poem, 



... John Talbot 

James Butler. 

.. Hon. Philip Stourton. 

John NihelL 

.. Hon. Philip Stourton. 

... Thomas Wyse. 
,. Charles S. Standish. 



The Works of Isocrates, Moschus, and twenty select 

Orations of Demosthenes and Eschines, 

The Works of Euripides, Sophocles, and Pindar, 

Dq cxpugnatione Montis Video — Oratio 

Ad Rossos, ne pacem cum Gallis ineant — Ode Alcaica, 
Ode on the Continental Peace 



Richard Sheil. 

... Nicholas Ball. 
... Richard Sheil. 
Henry Beaumont. 
... Nicholas Ball. 



In 1811 the Prefect of Studies' Journal supplies some information as to the pro- 
ceedings after the exhibition. 

"August 7, Wednesday. The Great Academy day. At % past 10 o'clock the 
exhibition began. At the end the names of the six first in each school were read : each 
one as he heard his name rose and made his bow. Then the first in each class was desired 
to come forward to receive his reward : to the Emperors l in Rhetoric and Poetry a large 
medal was presented by Mr. Stone, and a smaller one to the first in Syntax and Grammar. 
In like manner, Mr. President presented books to the first in Great Figures, Little Figures, 
and the Elementary School. The names of those who had distinguished themselves 
three times out of four during the year were next read, and they were desired to come 
forward to receive their reward. Medals were presented to those of Rhetoric, Poetry, 
Syntax, and Grammar; and books to those of Great Figures, Little Figures, and the 
Elementary School." 

On these lines were the studies of the College conducted for many years. The 
feeling of dissatisfaction, however, whereof the first symptoms have been seen in Father 



1 This is of course meant for a more English form of " Imperators." 
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Simpson's letters, appears to have steadily grown, and numerous suggested reforms, some of 
them very wonderful, are from time to time recorded ; it being commonly thought, and 
probably with reason, that, in the absence of any external stimulus, it was impossible to 
keep the standard sufficiently high, and that things were tending to be too domestic and 
easy-going. Certain it is that none in later years undertook to perform such gigantic feats, 




THE ACADEMY ROOM, 1893. 



in the way of public exhibitions, .as we have seen above, and that the monuments which 
remain exhibit a marked decline in the power of classical composition. 

This being so, the foundation, in 1838, of the University of London, the examinations 
and degrees of which were open to all, was welcomed with enthusiasm as the beginning of 
a new era. Early in 1840 Stonyhurst was "affiliated" to this institution, which was then 
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considered necessary; and in the same year the first batch of candidates were presented 
for Matriculation, 1 having been followed by some in every subsequent year. 

In the fervour of the moment a complete reorganisation of the studies was under- 
taken. Distinct Professors of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics were appointed (September, 
1840) to give lectures, each in his own subject, to the two higher classes, a single "Professor 
of Rhetoric and Poetry" having to work everything else. French, History, and other 
subjects were subsequently allotted in the same manner to individual teachers. The reign 
of the Professors lasted about six years, with constant modifications of detail which indicate 
its unsatisfactory working, and was then abandoned in favour of the old plan. 

There was likewise, at first, a zealous movement in the direction of Science; and 
apparently in this the greatest success was anticipated, for of the first Matriculators three 
took Honours in Zoology and one in Chemistry. A Botanic Garden was also formed, 1 and 
we have seen that the Observatory dates from the same period. The first attempt at 
University Honours met with so much success* as to encourage another on a larger scale, 
various more or less fancy subjects being taken up. This led to disaster, for while these 
subjects had not been seriously undertaken, they had availed to distract attention from those 
in which better work might have been done, and so much ill-success was the result as to 
produce a panic, and for a time it was considered hopeless to prepare boys for Matriculation. 4 
Presently, however, the fact was realised that success might be secured by keeping to the 
staple subjects of the school course, and working these with care and accuracy. 

In 1840-1, under the auspices of Father Henry M'Cann, was introduced the vital 
improvement of distributing boys in Mathematical classes, distinct from the Classical.* 

When, after its preliminary experiments, Stonyhurst settled down to the work required 



1 These included boys in Poetry, and Philosophers. Poets were also sent up the year following : after this for 
several years no boys entered for Matriculation, candidates being all from the Seminary or from Philosophy. In 1850 the 
Rhetoricians as a body for the first time took it up as part of their regular course. 

1 It was begun March 20th, 1840, occupying the space between the Playground and the Bowling Green. 

* It is remarkable that the London University Calendars contain no record whatever of the Matriculation Honours 
in Zoology and Chemistry for 1840 ; perhaps because they were afterwards considered to have been too easily awarded. 
They are, however, recognised in the General Register, officially issued. 

* In 1847-8, the entrance course of Trinity College, Dublin, was adopted as the standard of work in Rhetoric 

The Mathematical money prizes were first given in 1841-2, a fund being established by an anonymous benefactor. 
The distribution was originally ^25 for the Pass matter of the London B.A., and £\o for that of the Matriculation (then 
including only one book of Euclid, without riders). In 1857-8, the £25 was appropriated to the Matriculation Honours 
matter, and the £10 to that of the B.A. Pass. Various alterations in the details of the distribution have since occurred, 
but without serious change of the latter standard. 
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for the London University course, it speedily achieved highly satisfactory successes. 1 In 1858, 
Honours in Classics at Matriculation, for which there was then a special examination distinct 
from the Pass, were taken by four boys in Rhetoric. In 1859 a Stonyhurst candidate was 
first on the Classical Honours list, and in the four years following the same position was 
gained at one or other of the Matriculation Examinations in January and June. In 1864 "Special 
Honours " were abolished, and the present system of " General Honours " established, candi- 
dates being ranked according to the marks obtained in all the various pass subjects together. 
In the Degree Examination, however, the old system still remains in force, and in these 
Stonyhurst has a far larger Classical Honours list to show than any other institution. 

Coming back from the University Examinations to the system followed in the College 
itself, a great change has to be recorded, which was introduced by Father Peter Gallwey in 
the year 1855-6. Greatly curtailing the amount of matter to be read in each class, so that 
all might be able to prepare it accurately, he at the same time revived the institution of the 
Extraordinary,* which had fallen into disuse. He also introduced the division of classes 
into two opposite parties—Romans and Carthaginians, each boy having his rival, and also 



1 In the minutes of evidence taken before the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1865 are to be found the following 
passages bearing on Stonyhurst : — 

Examination of Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Smith. 

Lord Taunton: Do you believe that the influence exercised by the University of London has been very beneficial 
to the cause of education? 

Witness : I have no doubt of it. I can give many instances. . . . There is at present a most excellent College 
in the North of England, called Stonyhurst College, conducted by the Jesuits. When the University was founded, and the 
College was affiliated, I heard from my colleague Mr. Burcham (I was not then examiner) that the candidates they sent 
up came very ill prepared, so much so that they were frequently rejected. They were withdrawn for a year or two, and 
then were sent up exceedingly well prepared — so well prepared that I do not believe any of the boys from the sixth form 
of our public schools are better prepared. I do not think it possible that they could have a better education given to them 
than Stonyhurst gives, and I attribute that very much to the influence of the University of London. {Report ', vol. i., p. 112.) 

Examination of Dr. Carpenter ', Registrar of the University. 

Lord Taunton : Taking the subjects generally, do the candidates appear pretty well informed with regard to Classics 
when they come up to you? 

Witness: . . . We know perfectly well that the candidates who come up from Stonyhurst would be thoroughly 
well grounded in Classics; in other schools we know that the candidates will probably show a very imperfect knowledge 
of Grammar. {Ib. t p. 85.) 

Examination of Father G. R. Kingdon % Prefect of Studies at Stonyhurst. 

Lord Lyttleton: We have evidence with regard to the Matriculation Examination of the London University, that 
your boys come up better prepared than perhaps any school in England with regard to Classics. 

Witness: I should not myself lay great stress on that fact, because you are no doubt aware that the first public 
schools of the country do not send their candidates to the London University ; therefore it is not a competition against the 
whole of England, but it is mainly against second-class schools. 

Lord Lyttleton : I do not speak only relatively to other schools. What we are told is that they come up remark- 
ably well prepared, and have done so for some time. {/&., vol. ii., p. 330.) 

* An extra course to be taken up by the more capable in addition to the "Ordinary" done by all. 
2 A 
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Concertatios. 1 The system thus inaugurated, modified by succeeding Prefects of Studies, 
notably Father Purbrick and Father Kingdon, is that which is still followed. 

Important as they are, studies and class-work form but a part of school life, and that 
not the most attractive, either in actual experience or on the page of history ; and we will 
now endeavour, with the aid of such evidence as we possess, to sketch the manners and 
customs of successive generations of our predecessors. In the first place, we must not forget 
the picturesque guise in which earlier generations presented themselves. The time had not 

yet come when men were ashamed to deck themselves 
in brave apparel, and the uniform dress adopted in the 
first days of Stonyhurst did not err on the side of sadness 
and sobriety. A blue swallow-tail coat with brass 
buttons, a brilliant red waistcoat, buff-coloured knee- 
breeches, and blue or grey stockings, combined to form 
what must have been a brilliant and striking costume. 
The whole was surmounted by a wonderful head-piece, 
a cap of leather and fur,* which could be worn in seven 
different fashions ; and being always carried about by its 
owner, served him for all manner of purposes.* 

The history of Stonyhurst games has a peculiar 
interest, as possibly supplying a link in that of evolution ; 
but, before we speak of those to which this observation 
applies, a word must be said about sundry minor forms 
of pastime, which appear to have found favour in very 
primitive times. There is still extant a code of " scholars' 




STONYHURST CRICKETER AND OLD COSTUME. 



1 In the first fervour of the new order of things there were concertatios in the boys' refectory during supper, and 
even at "Bread and Beer." The Great Academy of 1856 consisted almost entirely of similar contests, by which several 
prizes had to be settled. The programmes and prize-lists of 1856 and 1857 deserve inspection as historical curiosities; 
copies are to be found in the Prefect of Studies' collection. " Imperalor Medals " likewise date from about this period. 

* The fur used was that of the foumart, or polecat, then common in the neighbourhood, though now almost 
extinct. Packs of small hounds were kept to hunt these animals, each dog having a bell hung round his neck, so that 
his whereabouts might be discovered when he followed the quarry underground. 

* A complete specimen of this costume is preserved, and from it our representation is taken. The uniform died 
out gradually, from beneath upwards : knee-breeches were in no long time supplemented by trousers ; a few red waistcoats 
survived till 1830 ; while the blue tail coats were retained by the bigger boys till a little after the middle of this century* 
the right to wear one being regarded as something akin to the assumption of the toga virilis. 

In 1809 (May 24th), George Wyse writes to his brother : •• The dress of the boys is now partly changed, lor instead 
of those pepper-and-salt trowsers we have blue pantaloons, in Prannum's dialect ' Elementary transcriptions.' " (Prannum 
was the tailor of the period.) 
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rules," which, from internal evidence, must have been drawn up in the very earliest period of 
the Stonyhurst settlement, when the Garden, or a portion of it, still served for a playground, 
the Wilderness 1 or Labyrinth being, however, out of bounds. According to these, certain 
u trifling games " are discountenanced, such as " tip-cat," marbles, and the like. A list is given 
of the orthodox pastimes, with the seasons proper to each. 
"Football commences in the Great Vacation, if the weather be 
not too hot, and continues till Easter. Then Cricket, which is 
only to last the Easter Vacation, Cat, 2 Trap, &c. Top begins 
with the Great Vacation, and ends with the retreat." There is, 
besides, a curious injunction — evidently a relic of Continental 
times — that "balls are not to be made too hard," though how 
this principle was to be applied to Cricket is not apparent" 

Of the games here enumerated, it is clear that Trap and 
Top (the former of which had, we know, been played at S t. THB BELrRY TURRKT . 

Omers) did not flourish on English soil, as we find no record DRAWN BY THB m ' '' TH0RP ' 1 * 
of their subsequent existence. It is also remarkable that there is no mention of Hand- 
ball, which nojt only became so favourite a game at Stonyhurst, but had certainly been 
largely played at Liege, if not elsewhere. This omission helps to mark the early date of 
these rules, which must have been drawn up before Father Wright built the Handball-wall, 
which he did very soon. 

Coming now to the games which succeeded in obtaining a permanent footing, we will 
begin with Cricket, which, more than any other, had at Stonyhurst a distinct and well- 
defined character of its own, and would appear very probably to have represented the 
rudimentary form in which the game was played in England, when, in the days of Elizabeth, 
the founders of the College had to take themselves and their institutions away from their 
native land. We are told* that the Ushaw games of Cat and Battledore were transported, 
by Cardinal Allen, from sixteenth-century Oxford to Douay. About the same period there 

1 From Shell's description it would appear that the "Wilderness" was the Dark Walk. 

* The game of Cat, not to be confounded with Tip-Cat, a '* trifling game " with which it has nothing in common, 
still flourishing at Ushaw, appears to resemble in several respects the American •• Base-ball." It was discontinued at 
Stonyhurst on account of a serious accident to the late Sir Charles Clifford. 

'George Wyse writes, May 24th, 1809: "Your old friend Ben has been of late severely used by the little boys 
in a match of cock-warning. He was thrown by them, and his leg so severely injured that he has been confined to his 
room for a week, scarcely able to walk." 

4 Weekly Register, May 9th, 1885. 
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is clear evidence of the existence of Cricket in some form, 1 and there is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that this was in like manner taken over sea. On French soil it would 
naturally be fossilised, none of the influences which combined to develop the game at home 
affecting its course, while school tradition would rigorously preserve its original features. 
However this may be, certain it is that the primitive Stonyhurst game, the nature of which 
was regulated by a minute and complex code of rules, combined with the essential features 
of Cricket much that was altogether different from what is commonly called by the name. 

It was essentially a single-wicket game; the .purpose of a wicket being served by a 
stone, like a small mile-stone. The bat had a handle about two feet long, 2 round at the 
top, and an inch in diameter. This handle became gradually flatter, finally terminating in an 
oval head, some four and a-half inches wide at its broadest part, and sloping outwards with 
a gentle curve on the striking side to a maximum thickness of nearly two inches ; the 




STONYHURST CRICKET BATS AND BALL. 
(ONE BAT, MARKED OO, HAS BELONGED TO A "FREE-AND-EASY MATCH.") 

approximate length of the whole being three feet. The striking side of the head had its 
edges rounded. As a general rule, this portion was made of alder wood, and was spliced 
with strong twine to the handle ; but there were also bats of a single piece of ash,' which 
were much affected by some players. The ball was a home-made article, the boys 
themselves constructing the interior, which consisted of a core of list (sometimes with a 
nucleus of hard india-rubber), tightly covered with worsted soaked in glue, the completed 
ball being rapidly dried before a fire. It was then passed on to the shoemakers of the 
establishment, by whom it was covered with two hemispheres of thick hard leather, the edges 
of which, with their inner surfaces laid together, were stitched through and through with 
wax-end. The seam thus formed made a raised belt round the ball, something like the 

1 Badminton Library, Cricket, p. 8. 

1 The dimensions given are for a full-sized Higher Line bat There were, of course, smaller implements for 
smaller boys. 

* A specimen of each species is preserved in the Museum ; both, however, are poor examples of their kind, and 
not of the largest size. 
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ring of the planet Saturn. On this the ball was bowled, and of course it added to the 
difficulty of making a satisfactory catch. 

For the Cricket season various "Matches" were formed, each of ten boys, 1 each match 
having its own stone.* Of the five players on the side standing out, one took the bowling, 
which was entirely underarm, and along the ground.* Another was "second-bowler," which 
corresponds to wicket-keeper; the remaining three fielded, or rather, in Stonyhurst phrase, 
"fagged," dividing the whole ground between them. The batsman, with his back to the 
length of about twenty yards from it, had a crease, or " touching-in place," measured by the 
garden, and a bat, in which to stand. In striking, he was obliged to " slog," raising his bat 
at least above the horizontal. If he hit behind the line of stones, to the on side, he was out. 
The bowling mark was thirty yards from the batsman's stone ; and three yards nearer, a little 
to the side, was the running-stone: to score a run, the batsman had to get to this and back 
again. Each batsman was allowed only a maximum of twenty-one balls, after which, though 
he were neither bowled, nor caught, nor stumped, his innings lapsed. The bowler was allowed, 
after the first ball, of which he had to give due notice by calling " play," to deliver his balls 
as rapidly as he chose, and might consequently bowl one when, after a run, the batsman 
was not prepared to receive it 

Various other points of the game will be best explained by the rules which bear 
upon them. "If a batsman touch the running-stone before he is caught out, it counts one 
run. If the batsman at his twenty-first ball touches the running-stone, but does not run 
back, it counts one run. Any [full] runs got off the twenty-first ball count double. The 
bowler must bowl as fast as he can, and always with the seam. — If, in bowling, he fling the 
ball beyond the cricket-stone [without touching the ground], it counts two for his adversary, 
and one if he bowl it three bat's lengths from the stone, right or left; a ball bowled one 
bat's length wide does not count unless the batsman offer at it. — A batsman cannot be 
bowled by a full-pitch or first-bounce unless he offers. — The bowler must give the batsman 
notice of the last ball — The second-bowler may keep bystanders at least four yards from 
the stone. He himself must keep one yard from it, and must neither stand over it, nor sit 

1 These were organised on the evening of the last Grand Match day, and the making of balls for the several 
matches then commenced. The first match Higher Line had twelve members and two stones, as Philosophers and Members 
of the Community used constantly to play with it, when two sets were formed. 

9 The first match stones, in both lines, stood nearest the Prefect's walk in the centre, the others following in their 
order on either side. 

* The ground was, of course, a portion of the gravel playground, smooth and hard as a macadamised road. 
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upon it, nor touch it with his hands or feet, as in such circumstances the striker cannot be 
put out, though caught or bowled. — The second-bowler should be careful to have the cricket- 
stone free from all books, bats, and the like: should the ball strike a bat or book reared 
against the stone, the striker is not out. — The batsman is out if the bowler and second- 
bowler agree on the point in dispute. If only one is certain that he is out, and the bats- 
man is certain that he is not, it must be decided by tossing." 

The game which resulted from these conditions undoubtedly possessed considerable 
merits of its own. The style of batting enforced trained the eye and hand to quickness 
and accuracy, while the lofty hits that were made, together with the great amount of ground 
to be covered by the " faggers," produced an excellent style of play on the part of the latter, 
and a safe and brilliant race of catchers. The greatest triumph of a batsman was to send 
a "greener," hitting the ball so as first to touch ground beyond the hedge at the opposite 
side of the playground. The distance of such a flight, in the most direct line, was a 
hundred yards. 

Cricket began during the Easter Vacation, being usually commenced on Holy Satur- 
day, after the morning service. It continued to be the regular game till Pentecost, and 
during the interval all who had enrolled themselves in one of the recognised matches were 
obliged to play on every opportunity; 1 but " free and easy" matches were sometimes organised, 
which played only when the members agreed to do so. 

Besides this solemn and serious form of Stonyhurst cricket there were sundry trivial 
varieties — known as "Common innings" and "Tip and run" — serving the purposes of those 
not engaged in matches, for whose benefit there were unappropriated stones towards the out- 
skirts. In summer-time, when the cricket season was done, on long evenings, two stones 
being carried to the middle of the playground, a sort of double-wicket game, known as 
"double puffing," was played with large soft balls. In this the number of players was 
unlimited, and the conditions precluded the possibility of anything like fine play, but the 
result has been described by an old boy as " a scene of roaring and delightful animation." * 

Cricket proper, which was known by the singular name of "London cricket," was to 
all intent and purposes unknown. Occasionally, indeed, an attempt was made, by way of 



1 The bats and balls belonging to the various matches were marked in a peculiar manner ; those of the 1st 
Match Higher Line with the figures 999, of the 2nd match with 888, and so on. The Lower Line began with 555, for 
the 1st match. 

1 School Days at Saxonhurst, p. 68. His description, too long to quote here, is very amusing. 
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variety, to play the game, but with a fine indifference to details, which were freely 
accommodated to Stonyhurst ideas. Bowlers delivered their balls underarm and along the 
grass, as they were accustomed to do along the gravel ; batsmen grasping the bat by the very 
top of the* handle, slashed at every ball as with their native weapon : the field was arranged 
by the light of nature, and the constant changing over at every fifth or sixth ball was con- 
sidered unnecessary and unmeaning. As a natural result, the game was not a success, and 
London cricket was regarded as a poor thing, whatever might be thought by those who 
knew nothing better. 

Gradually, however, things began to shape themselves for a revolution. Many classes 
formed little clubs of their own, and endeavoured to learn something of orthodox cricket. 
There was, of course, no proper ground for the purpose; but they did not stick at trifles, and, 




THE CRICKET FIELD— AN OUT MATCH, 1893. 

with a pathway or other smoother patch than usual for a wicket, practised according to 
their lights. At last, in i860, the revolution came: true cricket was introduced on a large 
scale as a regular College game ; and, as usual in revolutionary epochs, enthusiasm rose to 
fever heat: 1 and when, in the summer of 1861, a real live professional appeared, he was 
regarded as a sort of demigod, to obtain a glimpse of whom was a privilege. It was some 
time, however, before things were organised on a satisfactory footing. In the beginning, the 
Cricket Club was confined to the Higher Line, and to those within this division who chose 
to join it The Philosophers had a club of their own, the " Aighton Manor Cricket Club ; " 
and the Lower Line retained their school-clubs. The present Cricket-field, then known as 
Packer's field, was assigned for the use of all ; and in the course of a few years, while 



1 The Cricket Ledger, which chronicles the history of the game from this period onwards, supplies amusing evidence 
of the state of excitement which prevailed at first. 
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the ground was gradually laid out in proper form, the club was extended so as to embrace 
the whole house. 

Its subsequent history, however interesting, presents none of those characteristics which 
for our present purpose require to be chronicled. Suffice it to say, by way of a picture of the 
beginning of things, that the first out match was played against the Britannia club, Black- 
burn, July 1 8th, 1 86 1, 1 on which occasion the eleven burst upon an astonished world in a 
uniform, secretly prepared, of white flannel trousers and pink shirts. This, we are told, 
presented a very gay and lively appearance, and was vastly admired. The ground, laid out 
during the previous winter, consisted of a rectangular piece of turf, 30 yards square, the 
fielders having to stand out in long coarse grass, and the long-stop wearing leggings. The 
bowling on both sides was underarm, and the most formidable of the Blackburn bowlers, 
who delivered slows, wore a top-hat Stonyhurst won, on the first innings, by 51 runs. 
" Thus ended," says the contemporary chronicler, " a day which will be long remembered in 
the annals of Stonyhurst, on which the club first entered the lists of war, from which it 
issued most triumphantly." 

In the struggle for existence which inevitably ensued, the old Stonyhurst game 
succumbed to the invader ; even as the native English black rat has been supplanted by 
the brown Hanoverian. It was long, however, before the extinction of the traditional 
institution was accomplished, and for a quarter of a century after the revolution of i860, 
Stonyhurst cricket continued to be played, though with ever-diminishing popularity. In 
1886, for the first time, no home-made balls were provided nor bats ordered, and to the 
present generation of Stonyhurst boys these articles appear as strange and wonderful as 
they ever did to the outer world. 

The same cannot be said of the Cricket-stones, which are as familiar objects as ever 
they were, and in as frequent use, having been the occasion of a new development, and 
serving the purposes of a game as peculiar to Stonyhurst as was the old one, so that the 
latter may almost be said not to have perished, but to have undergone a metamorphosis. 
The new species is "Wicket Cricket," which a stranger might suppose to be named on the 
principle of contradiction, because, instead of wickets, the old stones are used in playing it. 
The true explanation is, however, that a stump was originally used as a bat, for which is 
now substituted a round bar of wood of the same length and diameter, specially fashioned 

1 A previous attempt on the nth had been cut short by rain. 
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for the purpose. This game, like the old one, is played on the gravel playground, and, like 
it too, is well adapted for the satisfactory employment of short periods of play. 

Turning from Cricket to Football, we find traces still more evident of an antique 
survival. This game certainly existed in the earliest period of the College at St. Omers ; 
and we have proof positive that it was much played at Liege. There can, accordingly, be 
no doubt that the form peculiar to Stonyhurst was brought over in the migration, and 
represents what had been in use abroad. Several features of this bear so remarkable a 
resemblance to the special varieties found in other schools where football has been long 
established, as to suggest the probability that all are descended from a common ancestor, 
having grown out of a form of the game which had already attained very considerable 
development. This is true particularly of Stonyhurst football in its genuine and unadul- 
terated form, several characteristic points having in recent years been altered to suit modern 
ideas. 

Like its cricket, football has at Stonyhurst a rigorously accurate and scientific 
character, sedulously protected by minute regulations. The goals are narrow, seven feet 
being the maximum width allowed, and, as at Harrow and elsewhere, their height is theoret- 
ically unlimited — a solo usque ad coelum. The ball must originally have been very small, for 
we find it on record that in 18 19 the Higher Line began to use one 25 inches in circum- 
ference, " being seven or eight inches larger than the former balls." l The number of players 
is unlimited, different parts of the field and various duties being assigned to each. Each 
goal is in charge of a guarder ; and no one else, on either side, may approach within eight 
yards of it, unless the ball be inside of the limit. Round the semicircle which marks the 
distance cluster the " second-guarders " of the side to which the goal belongs, and the 
enemy's "poachers," the great qualification for the latter office being quick and accurate 
shooting. The hardest work is that of the " players-up," who are expected to follow the 
bail throughout its course. Small boys, who could have no chance of doing anything in the 
shock of battle which rages in the centre, are utilised in the outskirts of the ground, where 
they can do excellent service by keeping the ball in play when the interests of their side 
require. 

An essential feature of the game used to be the rule that a player in possession of 
the ball, which was obtained by touching it with his foot, could not be deprived of it by 

1 The Stonyhurst balls are of oval form. At present those of the Higher Line measure 23 and 22 inches round the 
larger and smaller circumferences respectively. The smallest balls, in the third playroom, are three inches less each way. 
2 B 
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an opponent approaching from a distance of less than three yards x in front A very similar 
principle is observable in the Harrow Yards. The Eton Rouge had its counterpart in a 
regulation that, when two players on opposite sides combined to send the ball out of the 
ground, by kicking or forcing it together, or by a shot from one upon the other, it belonged 
to the first who touched it. 2 

The one point in which the Stonyhurst game notably differs from other varieties is 
that it allows the ball to be boxed with the closed fist, though a goal cannot so be scored. 
This is doubtless a trace of foreign influence, to which it must have been in some degree 
liable during two centuries on the Continent. With the open hand it can only be stopped, 
not struck, and from the first bounce of a ball so stopped no goal can be scored. It may 
likewise be caught in the air with both hands, but must immediately be placed on the 
ground. It should also be noticed that, to preclude the possibility of a drawn game, the first 
goal taken used to be counted as only a half goal ; and that, whenever a goal is scored, the 
parties change ends. 

The style of play produced by the conditions of this game has a well-marked 
character. The ball being well adapted for long flights, and the height of the goals 
unlimited, a good player may hope to score from almost any part of the ground ; and there 
are always those to whom it is in the last degree unsafe to allow a free kick from any 
position. These, as soon as they obtain the ball, must at once be smothered, opponents 
throwing themselves forward to receive, often full in the face, the dangerous missile. The 
most dramatic situation is when the ball has been driven out by one of the defending side 
close to his own goal. The eight yards rule being then suspended, the bulk of both 
parties throng together in a surging mass, close up to the posts. The ball is boxed 
upwards so as to fall well in the centre, and the struggle begins. The object of the 
assailants is to force the whole crowd of friends and foes bodily through the goal, and with 
it the ball, which it is impossible to see or to reach ; their opponents, of course, striving to 
drive it in any other direction. The singleness of purpose which governs the attack not 
unfrequently prevails, and, slowly at first, but with gradually gathering force, the tide pours 
through. 

Such are the main features of what, for about ninety years, was the great, and indeed 

1 Now altered to one yard. 

1 This has likewise been altered in accordance with Association rules, and the ball is considered to be sent out by 
the person it touches last. 
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the only, winter game. From the beginning.it appears to have been warmly appreciated, 
and we have already heard that in the very first year of College life the scholars were 
much amused with a great match of football. The sides on which they were ranged were 
originally distinguished as "York" and "Lancaster." Under the date October 3rd, 1820, 
we find the following bold assertion made by an old journalist : — " The best match of football 
that was ever played at Stonyhurst, was this day fought out between the Lancastrians and 
the Yorkists;" its peculiar excellence being attributed to the presence and enthusiasm of 
three visitors who took part in it — Messrs. Lomax, Grainger, and Clifford. It would be 
interesting to know how many matches since have been similarly described by those who 
were present. At a later period the sides were always known as " English " and " French ; " 
during the Crimean war they became " English " and " Russians." In more recent times 
" Challenge matches " became the fashion, some natural division of parties being devised. 
For minor and extempore contests a traditional classification separated the boys into the 
factions of " Pipes " and " Windows," according to their position in the study-place, which 
had windows on one side, and only gas-pipes on the other. 

The season of Stonyhurst football has always terminated at Shrovetide with the 
solemn celebration of the " Grand Matches," when it is ever to be seen in fullest vigour. 
The days appointed for these are the Thursday before Quinquagesima, and the Monday and 
Tuesday 1 following, but the necessary preparations have to be begun long before. Sides are 
arranged by the Heads of the Line, who do not then know which is ultimately to be their 
own. These sides, under the colourless titles of A and B, play two or three games to try 
the match, and, if they prove to be unequally balanced, changes are introduced. When it 
has been decided that the parties are well-matched, the Heads toss up for choice between 
them. Then is played the " Match for the Name," the winners becoming " English " and the 
losers a French." From this moment till the conclusion of hostilities, red and blue badges 
are constantly worn by the respective partisans. On the Grand Match days themselves, 
English and French flags are hoisted at either end of the ground, and, as play proceeds, 
that of the losing side flies half-mast high. At the end of each day's play, each party 
gathers round its own standard to cheer, and to sing the Marseillaise or Rule Britannia, 
as the case may be; but the losers have to leave the ground first. At the entertainment 
with which the day concludes there is more cheering in the Academy Room, the winners 

1 Shrove Tuesday was long the traditional day for football matches in many parts of the country. 
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having the privilege of the last word. For the final result, all the day's play is reckoned 
together, 1 and on Tuesday evening the victorious flag, displayed in front of the stage, 
solemnly records the issue of the struggle. 1 

The Grand Matches are a great epoch in Stonyhurst life, and the business of winning 
them is undertaken with much earnestness. The rival Heads organise their followers for 
attack and defence, and draw up intricate plans of battle, that each may understand his 
position and his duties. On the eve of the contest, councils of war are held, wherein the 
more experienced and trusted members of the party speak words of advice and encourage- 
ment, while the rank and file endeavour to promote the common interest by promiscuous 
and enthusiastic cheering. The boys of the third playroom, who hold their meetings in 
opposite corners of one room, chiefly employ themselves in hurling defiance at each other in 
poems specially written for the occasion. 

To challenge the supremacy of the traditional Stonyhurst football, a formidable rival 
has of late years presented itself in the Association game, the influence of which began to 
make itself felt early in the eighties, and which first established some sort of a footing in 
the spring of 1884. Its beginnings were humble and somewhat timid, and the utterly novel 
style of play which it required not being at first understood, many prominent football 
players set their faces against it. It was not long, however, before all this was changed, and 
the tide set strongly in its favour, though for a year or two it was not played till after the 
Grand Matches. Presently all restrictions were removed, the whole house took it up, and it 
is now undoubtedly the principal game from September till after Easter, being the object of 
much the same sort of enthusiasm as was once expended upon cricket But successful and 
beneficial as has been its career, affording, as it does, interest and occupation during the 
longest and most dreary season of the year, there is nothing in it peculiarly characteristic of 
Stonyhurst, and it is needless, therefore, to describe in detail the course of its history. 

The game is usually played on the stretches of grass along the avenue beyond the 
ponds, which furnishes space for a number of matches at the same time, though the grounds 
are rather narrow. For big matches, and the training of the eleven in preparation therefor, 
a full-sized ground has been made, adjoining the cricket-field, which was first used in 1891. 
For training purposes the avenue itself is employed, a mile being run on it daily — once up 



1 If one side win the first day and the other the second, the victory belongs to that which wins on the third. In 
all cases to which this method is not applicable it goes by the total number of goals. 

1 There are three different matches played, in the three divisions, but the result in the Higher Line is alone taken 
into account. 
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and down — by the members of the eleven, as a necessary duty, and by aspirants to football 
honours. 

Another standard game is Handball, which may be described as a species of Fives, 
played against a plain wall, without returns at the sides. Its difference in this respect from 
other forms is held by its votaries to be altogether in its favour. It is certainly capable of 
producing a great amount of skill and very pretty varieties of play, together with long and 
severe rallies, which tax to the utmost the resources and endurance of the players, and it 
affords a capital means for obtaining abundant exercise in a short space of time. Handball 
used to begin at Pentecost, on Whitsuneve, and continued to be the recognised game of the 
establishment till the Great Vacation. Its weak point, as a public game, was the insufficiency 
of accommodation for playing it, as in each Line there were but two " Handballs," or courts, 
worthy of consideration. 1 In consequence, a large part of the population had nothing to do, 
in a sense which those of the present generation, with cricket-field and tennis courts at their 
disposal, can hardly understand. Many summer afternoons were subsequently lounged away 
in the Park (digging for pignuts was a favourite resource there), or the Seminary wood — 
known as the "Jungle," — or paddling in the river. 

Since the appearance of Cricket, the glory of Handball has departed ; for, though still 
played, and often with great vigour, it utterly lacks the dash and science of its palmy days, 
the survivors of which regretfully declare that no one now has even an elementary know- 
ledge of its true character. 

One variety of this game there was which was undoubtedly indigenous, and of which 
no trace can elsewhere be discovered — namely, "Second Bounce." All about this was 
artistic The balls employed were marvels of manufacturing skill. Round a small core of 
india-rubber, pricked so as to make it soft and springy, were wound strips of the same 
material, carefully prepared from large blocks purchased for the purpose. The cover was of 
the best kid leather, procured in skins, and sewn with silk. They were about the size of a 
golf ball, and nearly as hard, but of wonderful elasticity, so as to bound nearly to the height 
from which they were dropped. Few were the artists who could successfully undertake 
their construction, and so delicate was their constitution that their virtue evaporated within 
a few hours, so that they had to be made up immediately before a match, and taken to 

1 Of the pair in the Higher Line, one belonged to Rhetoric and one to Poetry, and their use was secured by 
" touching in." In the Lower Line, one was assigned to Grammar and one to Rudiments. After dinner and supper, 
possession of these was regulated by boys' places in Compositions. At other times they were run for, like those in the 
Higber Line. 
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pieces directly afterwards. Even so, each ball could be used only for a short spell of play, 
and a set of six at least had to be got ready for a game. Such a set, "snowy white, 
glistening, smooth as eggs, was something to see." 1 Moreover, while play proceeded, a boy 
capable of the work stood by with needle and silk to repair incipient damages. 

Eight players took part in a game, which occupied a whole side of the big handball, 
the "over-line" being the ordinary "over-all," bounding the courts to the rear. The party 
who had to stand out, took their places from thirty to forty yards away. The ball was 
served in the usual manner, but so as to secure the longest possible flight after rebound- 
ing from the wall ; and as it came out, one of the other side, stopping it with his hand in 

the air, let it bounce twice 
before offering, — to have 
tried to hit it on the first 
bounce would have been 
hopeless. The stroke was 
given with a long swinging 
jerk, and propelled the ball 
as if it had been struck 
with a racket ; but, with 
the long distance that had 
to be traversed, there was 
a sensible interval between 
the dull thud of the hand 
and the sharp click on 
the wall to which the ball 
was sped. The general 
principles of the game, 
apart from that peculiarity 
whence it took its name, were the same as of ordinary handball, but the style of play was 
altogether different, being stately and graceful, and evoking admiration rather than excitement. 
On the long summer afternoons when it was played, a wall of lookers-on lined the precincts 
of the ground on either side, and followed with delight every stroke that was delivered. 

The season of Lent was the worst provided of all the year in the matter of games. 




THE FOOTBALL CHALLENGE SHIELD. 



1 School Days at SaxonAursf, p. 79. 
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Rounders used yearly to be tried, and after a brief trial to be found wanting. It is one of 
the greatest benefits of Association football that it has thoroughly changed all this ; for the 
League matches between the various classes, which are fixed for this period, and on which 
depends the temporary possession of the much-coveted football shield, have transformed the 
dullest into the most exciting of seasons. 

When the Ambulacrum was first opened, the Higher Line used it for Bandy, 1 their 
juniors, who it was thought could not be trusted with such lethal weapons as bandy-sticks, 
being confined to football. After some years the seniors also adopted football, which was 
played in the main on the usual Stonyhurst principles, but with adaptations to its environ- 
ment which procured it, as a distinct variety, the title of " Ambulacrum football." Bandy 
has from time to time revived, sometimes in the playground, more frequently in the Dark 
Walk. It was in great favour just previous to the introduction of Association, but has 
utterly disappeared ever since. 

For skating, Sir Nicholas Shireburn's "Canals" close in front of the house afford 
convenient accommodation, and when the ice is found to be strong enough for the word 
" all on " to be given, the whole house disports itself there on every opportunity. In early 
days the fishstews, then remaining at the back, were also used, and the large reservoir in 
the park, though on account of its depth it can only be used in long frosts, and on account 
of its distance on long recreations, is a capital piece of water. Figure-skating has, however, 
never made much progress, there being no opportunity of studying good models, though in 
later days — through the influence of the Christmas holidays — there has been a good deal of 
improvement in this respect. The favourite diversions have usually been games on the ice, — 
" Cross-Tag," in which one pursued another till a third passed between, when he had to 
chase him, the person overtaken and touched having to undertake the pursuit ; and especially 
Hockey, a game too well known to require description. In 1887 the winter amusements 
were reinforced by the introduction of Tobogganing, but, as there is rarely much snow, this 
cannot often be practised. 

Mention must not be omitted of the now well-nigh forgotten salmon-fishing, which 
was long a great resource, particularly for the unfortunates who remained during the vacation, 
for in August the sport was at its best. Stonyhurst has extensive fishing rights, covering 
about thirteen miles of water on the rivers Ribble and Hodder ; and before the pollution of 
the former by the factories on its banks, or those of the tributary Calder, fish were abundant- 

1 Generally known as Hockey, which name is at Stonyhurst confined to the game played on the ice. 
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With the nets, the public form of amusement, large catches were frequently made, and the 
late keeper can recall one draw which brought in 28 salmon, while another escaped by leaping 
over; 1 while within the memory of his successor, 400 morts — or sea-trout — were taken in one 
day out of one part of the Hodder, 1 and three-fourths of the number on another day within 
the week. The nets* were worked by farm servants, who were professionals at the business ; 
but there was plenty for amateurs to do, who had, moreover, abundant opportunity of 
exhibiting their zeal by getting themselves thoroughly wet* 

Rod and line fishing for both salmon and trout was also very fair, and for the latter 
continues so in the Hodder, an occasional salmon being likewise taken. 8 This sport has, of 
course, ever had its select band of votaries, who rank it far higher than any other amusement 

Another form of sport on the river was with the otter-hounds kept by Mr. Lomax, 
of Clayton Hall, an old Stonyhurst boy who never forgot his old friends. Besides those 
who could come out for a long day's hunt, involving travel to considerable distances, he* 
would occasionally, when he had an otter safe in a hole not far off, come up in hot haste 
and ask that all the boys might be sent down to join the chase. Future generations may 
need to be informed of the significance, not only of the hound introduced in his portrait 
which hangs in the Refectory, but of the strange animal carved on the turret of the west 
wing. This is a Gothic presentment of an otter-hound, placed there in remembrance of the 
generous aid afforded by its master towards the erection of the new buildings. 

On " Good days " the staple entertainment was either Brook-fishing or " Rogging," 
the former being for many years the ordinary sport In this a rough dam was built across 
the stream at the bottom of a pool, where there was a good flow of water running out, a 
gap being left in the centre to be filled by the net, which had a pole on either side by 



1 The same well-known character, " Harry Keeper," stoutly maintains that it is not the pollution that has driven 
away the fish so much as legislation, for "they won't stand la wing." He declares that even the cockles and mussels on 
the coast disappear if regulations are made concerning them. 

1 Sandbed and Kill wheels. 

* A drag or seine net was used by preference ; but in some parts where rocks prevented this, " Scotch nets " were 
placed across the river, and the fish, driven towards them and trying to force themselves through, were caught by 
the gills. 

4 The following details of sport are supplied us from the journal of a quondam Philosopher : — " Tuesday ', July jtk 9 
1864 (Sandbed and Kill wheels)— 1st draught, 82 mort ; 2nd, 22 mort ; 3rd, 18 mort, and a salmon of I4lbs. ; 4th, blank ; 
5th, 20 mort ; 6th, 20 mort and a salmon. Thursday, July ijtk, 1864 (Sandbed, Kill, and Mab wheels) — over 100 mort 
and 15 salmon, the latter running between 10 and 15 lbs." 

5 More of these can still be captured in the Ribble, but, as a local fisherman remarks, " they taste th' same as th' 
water smells." 
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which to be held in position, and formed a long poke or pocket for the reception of what- 
ever came down. One individual being left in charge of the net, the rest went to the top 
of the pool, down which they marched in line, turning over all stones that might afford 
cover, and poking into every crevice of the banks. When they reached the net it was taken 
up and examined, frequently yielding a number of trout and eels, some of respectable size : 
at one time cray-fish used also to be caught. To supply the requisite element of strife, without 
which it might have seemed tame to boys, there were always two antagonistic parties plying 
their craft on different waters, and when they met for luncheon at an appointed rendezvous, 
great was the triumph of the more successful. " Rogging " was practised in the river with 
nets very much of the same sort ; one or two of these being placed close to a large stone, 




THE WEST FRONT, 1893. 

with their mouths up stream, four or five persons stationing themselves above and on the 

sides of the stream, and, making as much disturbance as possible to prevent fish from bolting 

in their direction, prized the stone up with a crowbar. The nets were then quickly whipped 

up to secure whatever might have entered. The legitimate quarry of the Rogger was eels. 

Occasionally strange fish came to his net. On one occasion a small party of six, working 

two nets, spied a large lamprey lying on a bed of gravel, and by dint of clever strategy 

contrived to secure it. 

So much for life out of doors. Within the house, except in the schoolroom and 

study-place, next to nothing was provided to assist boys in occupying themselves. In the 
2 c 
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playrooms— originally called by the strange name of " Truckhouses," the origin of which is 
lost in obscurity — no games were at first permitted but chess and draughts, and for these 
there were no conveniences. Gradually a few other games crept in, especially after the 
improvements introduced in the rooms themselves in 1851; but no marked step in this 
direction was taken till, in 1858, billiards were established. All manner of occupations were 
therefore taken up by way of passing the time. The making of balls was a constant 
resource — for in those days almost every one made his own. In the season of rook-shooting, 
for which were used cross-bows and leaden bullets, many boys found employment in paring 
the latter, which came very rough from the mould, into proper shape ; though of course they 
themselves had no share in the sport. Sometimes a small debating club would hold its 
meetings in a corner of the room, conducting proceedings in an undertone so as to escape 
the objurgations of the rest In the Lower Line, which till quite recent times had no 
reading-room, it would even happen that an ambitious class would organise a voluntary 
study-place for itself, and assemble at certain times to prepare lessons on co-operative 
principles. The benches round the fireplaces, abolished in 1851, which belonged to the first 
occupiers, were much in request. Those who secured the first place on either side used to 
be required to toast bread for any who brought it — being themselves allowed a royalty 
upon it, which, however, it was considered rather sharp practice to demand — except in 
cases of partnership, when one undertook to secure the place and another to provide the 
material. 

Not only the playrooms but the whole house presented, in primitive times, a picture 
of Spartan simplicity and total absence of any approach to luxury. Floors were either of 
flagstones, or of the plainest of plain deal. Walls were absolutely bare and unadorned. 
Except for the fireplaces in schoolrooms and playrooms there was no warming apparatus, 
and the cold indoors was frequently severe. For many years great-coats did not exist 
When they came into fashion, some boys assumed them, like winter fur, at the beginning of 
the cold season, and did not lay them aside till spring. It was also considered the correct 
thing to wear them in church at the Lenten Sermons. In the Refectory, the furniture of 
which was as it is now, bowls took the place of teacups, milk hot or cold being the only 
beverage at breakfast ! and supper, and cups of a regulation pattern served instead of glasses ; 
bowls and cups being alike white, with circular black bands. During meals, silence seems at 

1 This meal consisted of bread and milk only. 
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first to have been the invariable rule, a book being read from the pulpit for the public benefit, 

except at breakfast Many brought their own books and read for themselves while they 

ate. Gradually, but slowly, this fashion changed ; but only in recent times have the last 

relics of the old custom disappeared. 

A quaint example of antique simplicity was furnished by the benches in the old 

"Sodality Chapel," ingeniously con- 
trived a double debt to pay, for 

while they served one row of boys 

as a kneeling stool, another had to 

use their flat top for a seat. 

In one department, however, 

of their life indoors, older generations 

were no whit behind their successors, 

and would indeed probably declare 

that these are altogether degenerate. old chapel benches. 

From very early days the Stonyhurst stage was the centre of absorbing interest, and success 
gained upon it formed an indefeasible title to renown. 

What the first theatre was like we have no information; but Sheil tells us that in his 
time a private theatre was built at the expense of the students, 1 though, some years before 
the time he speaks of, theatricals had formed a regular item in the yearly programme, the 
first performance of which we have specific information being in 1799. The earliest plays 
produced were evidently home-made, and constructed on the French model, according to the 
requirements of the notorious Dramatic Unities. They were founded on some historical 
event, sometimes on a striking incident of the great war then. convulsing Christendom. Thus 
the drama of 1799 above mentioned, in which Charles Waterton bore a part, 2 which was 
entitled " Sidney," celebrated the defence of a Syrian seaport by a British hero against a 
desperate Corsican adventurer — an obvious description of the holding of Acre against General 
Buonaparte by Sir Sidney Smith. Two years later, the theme was the surrender of 
Alexandria to the British in August, 1801. Other plays of the period were "Edwin" (King 
of Northumbria), " The Fall of Ira," " Dion," " Perseus and Demetrius." About the time 



1 Memoirs, by W. Torrcns M'Cullagh, p. 26. 

1 This play was performed by the class of Poetry. 
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spoken of by Sheil a change is observable, standard English pieces being introduced; 1 and 
when Father Sewall's Academy Room afforded abundant facilities for stage operations, things 
speedily settled into a regular form, with which no one for many years would have dared to 
meddle. 

For the Christmas Vacation two principal plays had to be provided, the Masters of 
Rhetoric and Poetry having each charge of one. That taught by the former was known, 
both officially and popularly, as " the Tragedy," the other as " the Comedy ; " though it 
frequently happened that these designations nowise described the nature of the pieces in 
question. 1 Those charged with the task of preparing a play had, in the first place, to see to 
its adaptation — if this had not been already provided for on a previous occasion — for an 
inexorable rule forbade the appearance of any female character. This restriction, which 
might well be thought fatal to any representation of the dramas known to ordinary play- 
goers, was not allowed to bar the way to the appearance of any which otherwise seemed 
suitable ; the work of cutting and patching was fearlessly undertaken, and its results not too 
critically scrutinised, for great is the power of a school tradition to reconcile boys' minds to 
its enactments. In consequence, a large stock of pieces, adapted to Stonyhurst require- 
ments, were handed on from generation to generation, with continual additions, as time went 
on ; and whatever violence had frequently been done to the originals, the end was at least 
secured, not only of affording the keenest delight to the spectators, but also of introducing 
them to many of the masterpieces of our dramatists, while at the same time they were 
educated in the correct management of voice and gesture. 

The favourite plays were undoubtedly Shakespeare's, some of which made their 
appearance pretty regularly when the stage was open to them, for no piece might be 
repeated oftener than once in seven years. The comedies of Coleman, Thomas Morton, 

1 The first plays of this kind performed at Stonyhurst appear to have been " High Life below Stairs," and '• The 
Village Lawyer," at Christmas, 1809. In a letter written by George Wyse to his brother (January, 1810) we find : " We 
have had farces acted, viz., high life below stairs, and the village lawyer, and in the grandest style. The scenes were 
astonishing, and the dresses most elegant. We certainly could have never imagined that such an amusement could have 
been introduced here, much less carried to so high a degree of perfection. The different parts were acted to the universal 
satisfaction of the whole house. Every member of the house attended, with the exception of Mr. Stone. Mr. Joseph Weld, 
who was here at that time, also attended." 

Amongst the papers left by Sir Thomas Wyse is a complete copy of a drama in honour of St. Cecilia (written in 
Latin Elegiacs), with the names of those who represented the various characters, apparently in 1806. The cast is as 
follows: — Cecilia, Thomas Wyse; Valerianus, Ceciliae conjux, Joannes Nihell ; Tiburtius, Valerian i pater, Carolus Strick- 
land ; Almachius, Urbis Prafectus, Philippus Stourton ; Faust us, Almachii amicus, Simon Scroope. 

'In 1849, Henry IV. (Part I.) was the "Comedy" {Macbeth being the " Tragedy "); in 1858 and 1865 it was 
the "Tragedy." In 1850, Shakespeare's Julius Cccsar was the "Comedy," and Monk Lewis' CastU Spectre the "Tragedy." 
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and a few other last century writers were also in frequent demand ; and musical dramas, 
which allowed poverty of acting power to be supplemented by taking melodies, were some- 
times a welcome resource. 1 

On the 8th of December the actors selected to perform were given their parts, their 
number being limited by immemorial usage to 21. There were, besides, two Green room 
boys, who, under the direction of the Master of Syntax, had to look after scenery and 
properties. It was a point of honour to keep the plays a profound secret from the non- 
actors, and of course equally on the part of the latter to discover them ; and constant were 
the manoeuvres of the two parties to outwit each other, the escapades of daring individuals, 
especially on the attacking side, being frequently very ludicrous. 2 Meanwhile, practice went 
on assiduously, and every nerve was strained to emulate the famous performances of other 
years, and to leave no loophole for critics, who it was known would be keenly on the watch. 

With the commencement of the vacation, on Christmas Eve, arrived a large con- 
tingent of old boys, who came to spend Yule-tide amid old scenes, and, in particular, to 
compare the actors of a younger generation with those whom their own had produced. So 
numerous were these guests as sometimes to strain to the utmost the resources of the house 
for their accommodation, and their presence added materially to the home-like feeling with 
which the season was invested, while it did not a little to stimulate the performers on the 
stage, and make them feel the responsibility that was laid upon them, as having to sustain 
the honour of their contemporaries in presence of those who had witnessed the traditional 
glories of the past 

On Christmas Day itself there was a concert by the College choir and band, in which 
was always introduced a traditional Christmas carol, without whose simple melody it seemed 
as though the season would not be itself; generally also selections from the "Messiah." On 
this occasion the stage was first seen by vulgar eye, for it was put up for the theatrical 
period of each year, and taken down when this was over. What this stage was originally 

1 The old-fashioned plays lasted about 60 years, 1811-1871, and terminated with the change of the Christinas 
holidays in 1872. During this period, three plays were perfoimed seven times, viz., Henry IV. (Part I.), Macbeth, and 
The Castle of Andalusia (Roger Tichborne had a part in this last in 1845). Richard III., A Cure for the Heartache, and 
Speed the Plough were acted six times; Who wants a Guinea? A Bold Stroke for a Fortune, The Poor Gentleman, and 
Guy Mannering, five times ; King Lear, The Tempest, The Heir-at-Law, William Tell, and The Castle Spectre, four times ; 
Hamlet, Julius Caesar, The Rivals, Rob Roy, and Rienzi, thrice; Richard II., Henry IV. (Part II.), Henry V., Venice 
Preserved, and Ion, twice; King John and the Second Part of Henry VI., once. Many others of less note made their 
appearance once or twice. 

* It was de rigueur for actors to keep their parts in an extempore pocket constructed in the lining of their waist- 
coats, where it was thought they were secure. 
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like we have little information, but in 1837 a new one was inaugurated, which afforded 
ample conveniences for all sorts of business. On the night after Christmas the real work of 
the theatrical season commenced with the Comedy, always preceded by a prologue devoted 
to the actors' version of the contest between themselves and those who had been endeavour- 
ing to penetrate their secret. The Comedy was repeated the following night, and then for 
two more the Tragedy held the stage. For the remaining days a farce or two, got up 
during the holiday time itself, had to serve ; if one of the big plays had been more than 
usually successful, it was repeated. The vacation nominally terminated with New Years Day, 
but by immemorial custom the 2nd of January was always granted, at the request of the 
actors, as a recognition of their services. Sometimes, in extraordinary circumstances, there 
was still further prolongation, the ideal from a boy's point of view, but one very seldom 
realised, being to be freed till the Epiphany. On such occasions extra exertions had to be 
made by the theatrical company, for so long as the vacation lasted, the public voice 
imperiously demanded a nightly performance. As time went on, it became the custom for 
the Philosophers to produce a play of their own, which, originally, always came after those 
of the boys. On account of the nature of their cast, they chose, as a rule, pieces of a melo- 
dramatic character, with plenty of music — the Castle of Andalusia, the Brigand, and the like. 

As to the nature of the performances, it may at least be said that this constant 
repetition in so serious and formal a manner did much to educate a race of actors of no 
little merit, the theatrical tradition exercising on all a strong influence, the effects of which 
it was impossible to escape. To have acted a great Shakesperian part with credit invested 
a boy with a special dignity in the eyes of his comrades ; while a successful comedian, if 
less revered, became even more popular. For months afterwards, favourite bits of the 
Christmas plays would be constantly repeated by members of the audience, after the manner 
of those who had appeared on the stage, and striking phrases were for the time added to 
the school vocabulary. Of individual successes it would be hard to speak, for each genera- 
tion had its Hamlet, its Richard III., or its Macbeth, and, again, its Falstaff, Farmer Ashfield, 
or Dandie Dinmont, who in its opinion far surpassed all that was ever seen before or after. 
It may perhaps be said that this goes to show that the plays fully served the purpose for 
which they were instituted. 

Theatrical enthusiasm contrived other opportunities for itself besides the Christmas 
plays. Once, at least, a very respectable little stage was improvised by the boys of the 
second playroom, with their movable tables set together for a platform, and scenery painted 
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by one of themselves. On this were presented, in very good style, the trial scene from 
the Merchant of Venice, and a farce or two. Gradually, after one or two tentative attempts 
on other lines, it became the recognised thing for the class of Grammar to act a play, 
sometimes more than one, at Shrovetide, on the evenings of the Grand Matches. 

The changes introduced in 1872 brought the old Christmas plays to an end, for 
since that time only a few minor pieces have been attempted by those who do not then go 
home. For a time, even after this, the Grammarians retained the monopoly of Shrovetide ; 
but now for some years this has become the recognised season for some sort of a revival 
of the old plays, performed by boys of the Higher Line. 

Another important change followed close on that with regard to Christmas, for at 
Shrovetide, 1881, the old Academy Room, the scene of so many efforts, was for the last time 
used for theatrical purposes. It is interesting to note that the last piece performed there 
marked the beginnings of a new and important departure on the Stonyhurst stage, being 
an adaptation of Gilbert & Sullivan's Pirates of Penzance, the marked success of which 
has led the way to the introduction on the boards of the new theatre of several pieces of 
like nature. 

The new Academy Room — the first play in which was the Bells, performed by the 
Philosophers, December 21st, 1881 — though a somewhat larger room, affords less facilities for 
stage purposes than that which it has replaced, there being far less space at the disposal of 
the actors, and far more between them and the rearmost of their audience. Nevertheless, 
it has witnessed a considerable dramatic revival, and the re-establishment of something of 
the old tradition. 

Plays, though the most noteworthy, have never been the only form of public enter- 
tainment. Of concerts something has already been said ; but it may be noted, in connection 
with them, that for many years a prominent Stonyhurst institution was its brass band, 
first organised by Father Richard Parker during his rectorate (1832-6). This used to per- 
form on all manner of occasions — at Concerts, at Academies, on summer evenings in the 
playground, and before Grand Matches, when it strove to rouse enthusiasm by playing 
martial airs. After many years of vigorous life it drooped and died ; and though, about 
1869, an attempt was made to revive it, none of its old popularity was recalled, and it 
speedily again vanished. 

It would be useless to mention in detail the various entertainments which from time 
to time have served to interrupt the monotony of school-work, but have nothing about them 
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specially characteristic of the place. Here and there, however, in old diaries, may be found 
an entry which helps us to draw a picture of the simple amusements which satisfied more 
primitive generations. Such, for example, are the following very miscellaneous items : — 

i8oy, June 4th. Almost all the 
scholars went out in the morning to see 
some foxes dug for in the higher park. 

/<?/<?, April 14th. A musical enter- 
tainment by Mr. D. Ripon and his three 
m sons, aged 10, 8}4, and 7. 

November 17th. Master Anthony 
Clarke performed his feats in the magic art, 
for the amusement of the lower schools. 
Among other wonderful things, he cut off a 
cock's head, and put it on again so cleverly 
that the bird was as lively after as before. 
December 27th. Phantasmagoria at 
4^ in the lecture-room. 

i8ip, November 18th. A lecture on 
Dentition by a Mr. Braham, a Dentist from Liverpool. 

December pth. Scholars entertained in the Truckhouses by a very comical singer from 
Preston, after 4 o'clock and after studies. 

1820, January 3rd. An excellent musical entertainment in the Refectory from 4 to 5 
o'clock, by four men, two young women, and a lad, from the choir of Waddington Church. 

October 24th. On this day arrived Sgr. Rivolta with his wife. At 4 o'clock, in the 
Academy Room, these strangers displayed an extraordinary musical talent, in music both 
vocal and instrumental, to the great satisfaction of all. Sgr. Rivolta played most skilfully 
on 8 and 9 instruments at once, whilst Madame presided at the pianoforte. 

1 8 21, March 15th. On this day, at 4 p.m., the scholars were amused by the wonderful 
sagacity of an Italian swine. 

1833, April 8th. An Irish piper played for the scholars during their dinner. 

Neither must mention be omitted of the influence of public events on the routine of 
life. In the stirring days of the early century, interruptions from this cause were not 
uncommon. Sheil has recorded a remarkable instance. " The students," he writes, " were 
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assembled in order to witness some experiments in galvanism, which a gentleman, who had 
brought to the College a philosophical apparatus, had been employed to perform. In the 
midst of profound attention, a person rushed in, and exclaimed that Nelson had won a 
great victory. There was an immediate cheer given by the Jesuits, and echoed by the boys. 
Presently a newspaper was received, and the whole College gathered round the reader with 
avidity; and when the details of the battle of Trafalgar were heard, there were repeated 
acclamations at almost every sentence ; and when the narrative had been concluded, continued 
shouts for Old England were sent up, and every cap was thrown in the air." 1 Other similar 
incidents are chronicled with less of picturesque detail in contemporary diaries. Thus — 

December i8tA, 1812, there was recreation for " the victory over the French gained by 
the Russians." 

November 15th, iSij, we find " News of the victory of Leipsic, in which the French 
lost 90,000 men. Scholars turned out of schools." 

June 13th, 1814. " Thanksgiving for the success of His Majesty's arms and those of 
his allies : Te Deum." 

July yth y 1814. " General thanksgiving for peace : Te Deum." Later in the same year 
a three days' holiday was given, November 29th to December 1st, in honour of the restoration 
of the Society of Jesus — an event, as we have seen, of supreme and vital interest for 
Stonyhurst 

The year 1815 was of course unusually notable in respect of the universal excitement 
caused by the final crisis of the great struggle which had so long agitated the country. 
The following records speak for themselves: — 

June 24th, Saturday. News of the battle of Waterloo. Turned out of schools at g\. 

June 28 th y Wednesday. French account of Waterloo. Abdication of Buonaparte. 
Turned out of schools at 9. 

July 2jrd t Sunday. Capture of Buonaparte. Recreation all day. 

The 1 8th of June of the three following years was kept as a whole holiday in memory 
of Waterloo. 

It is needless to detail the rejoicings which, at Stonyhurst as elsewhere, have marked 
the accession of sovereigns, or other like events ; * it will be enough to notice that on 

1 Memoir prefixed to Speeches t p. xviii. 

'On occasion of the coronation of George IV., July 19th, 1821, a dinner was given in front of the College to 
all children attending the various schools within the townships of Aighton, Bailey, and Chaigley. On that of Queen 
Victoria, June 28th, 1838, meat was distributed among 116 families, each family receiving 6 lbs.; a sheep was given 
2D 
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occasion of Queen Victoria's escape from the attempt on her life made by Oxford there 
were great rejoicings, including not only a whole holiday, but a solemn procession of the 
whole establishment (July 1st, 1840); and that in 1842, when similar attempts were made 
by Francis and Bean, besides other demonstrations, Stonyhurst was allowed to present to 
Her Majesty one of its famous cream cheeses, for which a message of thanks was graciously 
returned/ A like offering was similarly accepted on occasion of Her Majesty's Jubilee 
in 1887. 

In 185 1, the hopes so commonly entertained, of an era of universal peace to be 
inaugurated by the Great Exhibition of the industry of all nations, were evidenced by the 
grant of a whole holiday in honour of its opening on the first of May. 

About the same period occurred the violent outburst of indignation throughout 
England on occasion of what was termed Papal Aggression — that is, the action of Pope 1 

Pius IX. in restoring the ordinary episcopal Hierarchy, which since the reign of Elizabeth 
had been in abeyance. This agitation left its mark on Stonyhurst in the form of a Debat- 
ing Club, " the Historical Debating Society," on the first page of whose chronicles we read 
as follows: — "A landmark for future generations in the history of the Society will be the 
establishment of the Catholic Hierarchy in England : the Society was founded when the 
agitation, consequent on that event, was at its height ; and indolent or indifferent members 
may be spurred on to exertion when they learn that one of the chief motives which induced 
Superiors to countenance and encourage it, was the undignified and inefficient manner in 
which several Catholics, men of rank, of influence, and of talent too, defended their principles 
and religion at public meetings during this important crisis. The agitation on the so-called 
Papal Aggression is thus prominently brought forward, because it did in reality give rise to 
the idea of opening a Debating Society, and because the defence of his religion on such 
occasions is a duty incumbent on every Catholic, especially on those whose rank gives them 
considerable influence among their countrymen." 

The club, instituted from such laudable motives, was not, however, very long lived, 

to the Poorhou.se, and a quarter of a pound of tea to each of the ten old women in the Almshouse. The day was the 
Vigil of SS. Peter and Paul, hut the fast was dispensed by the Vicars Apostolic. 

1 "IVimiwr Castle, August 5th, I43. Sir, I have the honor to inform you that the Queen is pleased to accept the 
cream cheese which you have offered, and which has reached the Castle in safety. 

"I am further commanded to express the satisfaction with which Her Majesty hears of the successful progress of 
the Stonyhurst establishment. " I am, Revd. Sir, 

" Your very obt Servt., 
" The Revd. A\ Lythgoe" " Ch. A. MURRAY. 
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perhaps because of the too solemn and instructive character with which it was invested. 
For a time, indeed, it flourished vigorously, and undoubtedly did much good ; but when the 
excitement which had produced it passed away, it presently drooped and died. 1 For many 
years, although efforts were made from time to time to renew it, no institution of the kind 
was ever solidly established, till in 1881 the Stonyhurst Union Debating Club was 
founded by boys of the Higher Line. Under 
a more popular constitution this has pros- 
pered in a remarkable degree, and may 
now claim to be a permanent feature of 
the College. 2 Nearly contemporary with the 
establishment of the Union Debating Club 
was that of the Stonyhurst Magazine. There 
had scarcely ever been a period when journal- 
ism had not been attempted in some form, 
and in 1851-52 two rival publications in 
the Higher Line had a considerable run, 
though appearing only in manuscript ; they 
circulated with difficulty. In after years the 
Chromograph was brought into requisition, 
and on two or three occasions a printed sheet was started amongst the Philosophers, but in 
no instance had the venture any continued existence. At length it was determined to start 
on a larger scale, and issue a periodical which should appeal for support, not only to all 
within the College walls, but to old boys as well. The Stonyhurst Magazine was the result, 
which, issuing its first number in May, 1881, has since that time gone on, and prospered to 
such an extent that it has little to fear in the futiire. Amongst its other advantages, it 
will relieve the chronicler of a century hence of all labour, excepting the small amount 
necessary to turn over its pages ; and even now it renders needless any detailed account of 
the events which have occurred since its foundation, for they are to be found amply recorded 
in its columns. 

In 1854 a procession of the Blessed Sacrament was instituted on the Feast of Corpus 




THE HIGHER LINE READING ROOM, 
USED FOR DEBATES. 



1 The first debate was held December 13th, 1850; the forty-first and last, April 4th, 1854. 

* The Philosophers have frequently had a Debating Club of their own, as they have at present. For a consider- 
able period they took part in the debates of the Union, 
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Christi, and continued for some years to be one of the most striking annual events, the 
rich vestments belonging to the College contributing in a special manner to its imposing 
character. Passing from the church through the garden to the bowling-green, where an 
altar of repose was erected, the procession there halted while a sermon was delivered and 
Benediction given. There was another altar in the playground, against the handball wall, 
where a short halt was made ; then passing through the house and court, and out by the front 
door, the route led back to the church. Devotional and beautiful as was this function, it 
was after some years discontinued, partly on account of the uncertain character of the 
Lancashire weather, but still more because of the great and increasing crowds attracted from 

all sides, which it was thought 
tended to treat it as a com- 
mon show. 

In 1879 the Stonyhurst 
Association was established 
by old Stonyhurst boys who 
wished to mark their interest 
in their College by practically 
assisting its work. This they 
have done in many ways, 
having in particular estab- 
lished a scholarship for the 
encouragement of University 
studies, and materially con- 
tributed to the success of the Debating Club by valuable prizes offered for competition 
amongst its members. As has been already recorded, the boys' carpenters' shop, established 
in 1884, owes its origin to them. 

Such are the more noticeable features of Stonyhurst life which we are able to trace. 
In the beginning, as is shown by various indications, things were regulated on principles far 
more formal than those of the present day. Boys were always described by the prefix 
" Master," and this was used even in speaking to them ; while they, on their part, were 
required, on leaving the Refectory, to salute the Prefect with a bow. As to the style of 
public utterances, it may be illustrated by an extract from the Prefect of Studies' report at 
midsummer, 1831, wherein, after speaking of the unusual number of prizes to be awarded, he 
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thus proceeds : " Besides these distinguishing marks of honour bestowed in the Exhibition 
Room, there is another reward which very many, whose names will not be heard in that 
place, will have the happiness to share with the more fortunate of their schoolfellows — I 
mean the conscious satisfaction of having performed their duty. You have already felt how 
much this pleasing thought can soften the rigour of confinement and beguile the hours of 
laborious study ; you may be assured that it will increase the enjoyment of the many 
innocent amusements, which I most sincerely hope are reserved for you during the approaching 
interval of repose." 

At a still earlier period the Prefect of Studies appears to have addressed the boys in 
Latin. It would be interesting to observe the effect at the present day of such a Ciceronic 
declamation as was delivered by Father Walter Clifford, October 18th, 1802, commencing thus : 

" Quamvis hoc loco verba facienti offerant se plurima, de quibus ad vos, Opt. Juvenes, 
nee frustra nee indecore sermo haberi possit, his tamen modo praetermissis, intendendus 
videtur orationis totius scopus in illud, quod mihi cum primis cordi est, in quod vos toto, ut 
aiunt, pectore niti velim : ut scilicet, cum in publicum prodire vicissim contigerit vestri 
periculum facituros, recte legatis et loquamini : ne apud vos mussitetis nescio quid : ne 
effusis quodammodo habenis ruatis praecipites ; ne ingrato ululatu aures perfodiatis ; ne quasi 
caesim atque interrupte effutiatis quaedam, praefracto velut alveo torrens, quaedam vero 

devoretis Sed jam tacitis vestris cogitationibus occurrendum video, sug- 

gerentibus fortassis hujusce aulae vastitatem et multitudinem inconditam puerulorum, silentii 
praesertim super mensam omnino impatientium, etc., etc." 

A relic still surviving of the habit of Latin speech is the panegyric delivered by a 
boy 1 on the Feast of St. Aloysius. 

We have seen that in early days Stonyhurst contained within itself the most import- 
ant departments of the English province of the Society, and was the ordinary residence of 
the Provincial. At one time his office and that of President or Rector were held by the 
same individuals. At others, remarkable instances of change of position in the house 
occurred, which to most men would be incomprehensible. Thus, as has been already told, 
Father Marmaduke Stone, the founder and first President of the College, and afterwards first 
Provincial of the restored province, in his old age occupied the subordinate position of 



1 Formerly always by a Rhetorician ; of late years by a Poet, on account of the Matriculation examination which 
fully occupies the Rhetoricians at that season. 
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Minister. A still more striking transformation occurred in June, 1839, when Father James 
Brownbill, who had been Rector, changed places with Father Francis Daniel, the Minister. 
At that period it was the office of the latter to act as prefect of the refectory, and next 
morning the boys were aghast to find their rector of the day before superintending them at 
breakfast. 

To sketch Stony hurst life with any completeness, some mention should be made of 
those who, in various official positions, have most impressed themselves on the memory of 
those with whom they have had to do; but as to do this in any detail is scarcely practicable, 
it must suffice to notice one or two who have distinguished themselves by an unusually long 
tenure of office. Among Prefects of Studies the first place belongs to Father Charles 
Brooke, whom we have seen described by Sheil, who occupied the post during eighteen 
years, though not without long intervals during which it was held by someone else ; his first 
appointment having occurred in 1803, and the last in 1843. Among others in the same position, 
Father Henry Brigham, who was twice Prefect of Studies, for five years in all, was long 
remembered; but none at all approached the term of Father Brooke till Father George R. 
Kingdon, in comparatively recent times, held office for sixteen years, fifteen consecutively, 
and his successor, Father John Gerard, for fourteen. As "First Prefect," Father Thomas 
Speakman's name is well remembered by many generations in the first half of the century; 
while in the second, Father Thomas Kays administration, extending over twenty years, was 
far longer than any other on record. At various periods and in various offices, Father John 
Farmer was a most familiar figure during over thirty years, and there is scarcely anyone 
who will be remembered so well. 

Nor must we omit to mention a few of those who, in the service of the College, have 
become intimately connected with its daily life. The names of many deserving record in 
early times have doubtless perished beyond recovery from the lack of a vates sacer; but for 
how many will the recollection of Stonyhurst be associated with that of " Harry Keeper," of 
"Jack Gas," of "John the Butcher" (whose features have been preserved by the youthful 
pencil of Mr. J. Bernard Partridge), of " Mozambique " the gardener, of Richard Eccles, of 
Richard Wilson ("Dick- the Butler"), of "Joe Wilson," and, perhaps even more than all, of 
" Mother Ann," who still rules, as she has ruled for more than forty years, in the Infirmary. 
Specially grateful memories will connect themselves, in the minds of many, with the name 
of Kendrick, for was it not this family that brought to its highest perfection the important 
art of making tarts. As to the earlier history of this industry, we only know that, before 
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the appearance of Kendrick, " Little Tom " was the principal provider ; while in later days 
the Misses Rawcliffe were the most popular artists, and their house the favourite rendezvous 
for such parties as now congregate at " Dick's." 

We may conclude with the mention of another institution, the name of which will 
speak for itself without any need of farther comment — the "Prefects' Room." That which did 
duty so long, and was known to so many, has been swept away, and no trace of it remains ; 
but a representation of its younger rival, which will doubtless, as the years go on, equally 
endear itself to schoolboy memories, may fitly conclude our present chapter. 
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SHIREBURN AND BAYLEY ARMS. 
FROM SIR NICHOLAS SHIREBUKNS WATER-PIPE. 
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?HILE it is most true that to estimate the character of a school we must 
* consider its scholars, it may at the same time be said of an institution 
such as Stonyhurst, that it is itself the best monument of those whom 
it has trained ; for, as has already been remarked, in its actual condition 
it is the product of the men whom it has produced. For a long period 
it had no recruiting ground on which to draw, for its own service and 
that of the English Province of the Society, but itself; and during the 
whole of its course, down to the present day, a large proportion of its 
best students have yearly enrolled themselves in the Society of Jesus, 
and devoted their lives to its work, at Stonyhurst or elsewhere. Accordingly, what has been 
already told of the results that have been achieved will suffice to show that, although pre- 
cluded by the calling they have embraced from the distinction to be acquired by personal 
successes and promotions, this important section of Stonyhurst men has not failed to make its 
mark in solid and enduring form. Some few of those who entered the Society have more- 
over, in spite of themselves, been elevated to ecclesiastical dignities, though in circumstances 
which made their position more onerous than honourable. Such an instance was that of 
Archbishop Porter, the first occupant of the recently created See of Bombay, who had not 
only been a boy at Stonyhurst, but had done much work there, having twice filled the post 
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of Prefect of Studies. Dr. James Etheridge, for many years Vicar Apostolic of Demerara, 
furnishes another example of the same kind A word may also be said individually of 
Father Peter Kenney, who, coming to Stonyhurst from Carlow to complete his school 
course, 1 entered the noviciate at Hodder in 1804. Having brilliantly pursued his course of 
studies at Palermo, he went to Ireland, where he revived the ancient mission of the Society. 
For a time, at the request of Archbishop Murray, of Dublin, he acted as Vice-President of 

Maynooth. In 18 14, being joined by 
four Fathers and several scholastics from 
Stonyhurst, he purchased Castle Brown, 
or Clongowes Wood, in County Kildare, 
and opened it as a College, being the first 
Rector. In 18 19 he was sent on a 
mission of importance to America. After 
his return to Ireland he was named 
Superior of the Irish Mission, and when 
this was made a Vice-Province he became 
its Vice-Provincial. From 1830 to 1833 
he was again employed in America. In 
Ireland he was also mainly instrumental 
in founding Tullabeg College, in King's 
County, as well as the residence of SL 
Francis Xavier's, Dublin ; and was, more- 
over, a distinguished preacher. He died 
in 1 84 1 at the age of 62. 

Beyond the limits of the little world 
to which the career of so many Stonyhurst 
men has been restricted, we find several who have been elevated to high ecclesiastical dignities. 
Foremost amongst these must be mentioned the present Chief of the Church in England, 
his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan, who manifests his interest in his Alma Mater by consenting 
to hold, during the Centenary year, the position of President of the Stonyhurst Association. 
Bishop William Vaughan, his uncle, who has for so many years occupied the See of Plymouth, 




GEORGE LAMBERT CLIFFORD, 
' THE LAST BOY AT LIEGE AND FIRST AT STONYHURST.' 



1 His name does not occur in Stonyhurst lists. The above statement rests on the authority of Dr. Oliver in his 
Collectanea, and he refers for his authority to Stonyhurst MSS. 
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and the late Bishop Clifford, of Clifton, have likewise represented Stonyhurst within the 
ranks of the Hierarchy of this country; while, abroad, the Archiepiscopal See of Puebla, 
Mexico, is held by another of its sons — Dr. Gregory Gillow. 

Among the laity, nothing will here be said individually of those who have in various 
careers and positions afforded the most sterling and satisfactory evidence of the results of 
their training, by the good example of their lives, and their loyal devotion to the Church. 
Confining ourselves wholly to those who have already passed from amongst us, it will be 
sufficient briefly to sketch the history of a few 
who, having had a public part to play, have 
in one way or another given honourable evi- 
dence of the fruits they derived from their 
bringing up. 1 

No more characteristic figure appears 
in the Stonyhurst lists than that of Charles 
WATERTON, who likewise, throughout his life, 
maintained so close and affectionate a connec- 
tion with his Alma Mater as to claim of right 
the first place in such a record as the present. 
His father, Thomas Waterton, had been edu- 
cated at St. Omers, and he himself came to 
the College in 1796, two years after the settle- 
ment at Stonyhurst At school, as we have 
already seen, he made for himself a remark- 
able position, not so much for the far from 
inconsiderable scholarship which he acquired, as for the recognition extorted from the 
authorities of those inborn tastes in the pursuit of which he was afterwards to distinguish 
himself. It being manifestly impossible to keep him within bounds, when there were birds 
and beasts in the neighbourhood inviting him to go after them, an official position was created 
for his benefit, which allowed him to a large extent to satisfy his inclination in the destruc- 
tion of rats, polecats, and other noxious vermin. 

His published works have made the story of his life so familiar, that we need not 




CHARLES WATERTON. 



1 In the selection of names for mention we have, as a rule, confined ourselves to such as have obtained a place 
in the Z>ictumary of National Biography > or works of like nature. 
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here attempt to detail its history. Suffice it is to say that, leading the way in a style of 
adventure which since his time has been pursued by innumerable travellers, he penetrated 
alone into the forests of Guiana, which, since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh and the gold- 
hunters, had been unvisited by a European. Waterton's object was to seek for Natural 
History specimens, and, in particular, to obtain some of the celebrated Wourali poison, of 

which he hoped much as a drug. In this 
quest he made four journeys, the history of 
which is related in the Wanderings — in 
1 812, 18 16, 1820, and 1824. Afterwards, 
settling down at Walton Hall, the seat of 
his family, he devoted himself to the pursuit 
of Natural History, encouraging every species 
of wild creature to dwell around him, ex- 
cepting only the Hanoverian rat, against 
which he vowed relentless war, as much, 
apparently, on political as economic grounds. 
He especially gave his attention to the 
method of preparing the skins of animals 
for museums — a process which he would 
never consent to describe as "stuffing." In 
this he contrived to find an original method 
of manifesting his very pronounced feelings 
as to sundry historical personages, whom 
he delighted in caricaturing, using the most 
unsightly reptiles at his command for the 
purpose. One of his marked characteristics 
was indeed an exuberant, if somewhat 
eccentric humour, as well as those literary 
habits which, as we have already said, he 
cherished to the last. Not only did he read his Classics in the midst of South American 
forests, and on the tree-tops at home, but he was ever ready with his pen, in Latin or 
English, to declare his mind on whatever topics interested him, or to give form to some 
quaint conceits suggested by his favourite occupations. 




A.M. !).(;. 

COLLEGIO SAXOSYLVANIENSI. 

ALMA Mllfl MATER JUVENI I'RAECKI'TA DEDISTI 

limina nec claudib sacra, benigna seni. 
ouas ceknik voluckks, manuum monumknta mearum, 
accii'r, sunt cordis mgnora grata mri. 

Carolus Waterton. 

WALTON HALL, 31 DIE JULII, l8j2. 

{From the Museum.) 
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Particularly remarkable was his devotion to the Church and to all her observances, 
and the rigid austerity of his life. For the last thirty years of his life he never slept in a 
bed, but on the floor, with a beech-log for a pillow ; and his habit was to rise in the morning 
at half-past three, and, after an hour's meditation, to work hard at his taxidermy before break- 
fast He most rigorously observed the fasts of the Church, even in his old age. During his 
whole life he resolutely abstained from all intoxicating drinks, a promise to that effect having 
been exacted from him by his master at Stonyhurst, Father Clifford, who foresaw the 
wandering life he was likely to lead, and the dangers to which it would expose him. 




THE COURT— SOUTH-EAST ANGLE 

At Stonyhurst, as has been said, his was a familiar figure, and one that there was no 
mistaking, for he would never alter the old-fashioned costume which he had early adopted — 
a blue swallow-tail coat with gold buttons, a check waistcoat, and grey trousers. His 
hat — of the orthodox chimney-pot type — he had treated with an application of his favourite 
solution of corrosive sublimate in alcohol, wherewith he preserved the skins of his specimens 
against the attacks of insects ; but whatever good effects this might have in the future, it 
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made his head-piece look, to begin with, as if it had undergone a long course of extreme 
ill-usage. On the subject of dress, as on others, he was very firm in his principles. Nothing 
would induce him to put on a black coat, and still less would he consent to don the attire 
of fashionable society. On occasion of one of his visits to Rome, he sacrificed the coveted 
honour of an audience of the Pope rather than array himself in evening dress. On a 
subsequent occasion, when the same difficulty cropped up again, it was ingeniously sur- 
mounted by some of his friends. On occasion of his visits to Guiana, he had received a 
commission in the local Militia. This, it was maintained, permitted him to appear in uniform ; 




THE SOUTH FRONT. 



and as that of his corps was not to be had, it was decided to make him appear as a naval 
militia-man — in those distant regions there might be such things — and the addition of 
epaulettes to his usual blue coat sufficed to give him such a character. One friend suggested 
that spurs would have a good effect, but he was not to be caught by so transparent a 
device 

It was at Christmas that he most constantly appeared, it being his delight, on first 
entering the Academy Room, to perform a number of acrobatic feats — to assure his young 
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friends that in spite of years his agility was unimpaired. He also, not unfrequently, provided 
a special treat, in the shape of a supper, for the actors. 

He died in 1865, just a week before his eighty-third birthday, and by his own 
directions was laid to rest at the foot of a large cross which he had erected in a solitaiy 
spot on the borders of his lake, on the base of which he had himself written as his own 
epitaph, " Orate pro anima Caroli Waterton, cujus fessa juxta hanc crucem sepeliuntur ossa." 

In conclusion, we may quote the testimony to his singular character bequeathed by 
his friend Thackeray, when recording, in the character of Clive Newcome, Waterton's 
ineffectual efforts to procure his conversion by taking him to the scene of a miraculous 
apparition of Our Lady. 1 " My friend bade me look at the picture, and, kneeling down 
beside me, 1 know prayed with all his honest heart that the truth might shine down upon 

me too ; but I saw no glimpse of heaven at all The good kind W went 

away, humbly saying ' that such might have happened again if heaven so willed it' I could 
not but feel a kindness and admiration for the good man. I know his works are made to 
square with his faith; that he dines on a crust, lives as chastely as a hermit, and gives his 
all to the poor." 

Amongst the brilliant group of young Irishmen who were schoolfellows at Stonyhurst 
during the first years of the century, the foremost place undoubtedly belongs to RICHARD 
LALOR Sheil. Born in 1791, after some time spent at a school in Kensington, conducted 
by French refugee priests under the title of Pires de la Foi, he was in 1804 transferred to 
Stonyhurst Of his new school he has left a detailed description, which has been of much 
assistance in the foregoing pages. Of the new-comer one of his companions' has left a 
vigorous sketch. " His first appearance I recollect well : it was strikingly grotesque. His 
face was pale and meagre ; his limbs lank ; his hair starting upwards from his head like a 
brush ; a sort of muscular action pervading his whole frame ; his dress foreign ; his talk 
broken English, and his voice a squeak. Add to this a pair of singularly bright eyes, lighting 
up all the peculiarities of his figure, and you have before you the boy Sheil. His performances 
were as singular as his person. His efforts to kick a football were sui generis. He never 
engaged in the game along with the other boys, but kept aloof, occupied in reading or 
walking about the playground ; but whenever the ball was thrown across his path, he used 

1 The NcvxomeS) c 35. 

• Mr. Justice Ball. See Memoirs of R. L. Sheil, by W. Torrens M'Cullagh. 
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to dart at it with a frantic energy, his legs 
and arms all pretty equally on the stretch, so 
that it was out of the question to determine 
with what limb he would assail the ball, until 
a kick at it, probably from the left leg, solved 
the problem ; and then back he would go to 
his reading, amid the yells of the urchins, 
enraged at his disturbing their game." 

In letters he was far more successful, 
and throughout his course took a leading 
position in his class; though he could never, 
with all his efforts, rise higher than second, as 
his comrade, Henry Beaumont, always obtained 
the first place. He was grievously disap- 
pointed not to be chosen to act a part on the 
stage, considering himself not only the equal 
of any of the other boys in dramatic power, 
but quite as good a judge on the subject as 
the master himself. 

Finishing "Rhetoric" in 1807, he left 
Stonyhurst in the November of that year, and, 
like others of his companions, proceeded to 
Trinity College, Dublin. During his career 
there, he not only obtained and sustained a 
character for sound scholarship, but devoted 
much attention to dramatic affairs — his ambi- 
tion to appear on the stage finding frequent 
opportunities of gratifying itself— and, in par- 
ticular, to the debates of the Historical Society. 
He could not long be restrained from taking an 
active part in public affairs, and, early in 18 10, 
for the first time addressed a public meeting. 

2 F 
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From that time onwards he was constantly engaged in politics, constituting himself an 
ardent champion of the rights of his Catholic countrymen. 

His father had, however, by a fatal blunder, involved himself in total ruin ; and, to 
support himself while preparing for the Irish Bar, young Sheil had recourse to his pen, 
producing various dramas — Adelaide, The Apostate, Bellamira, Evadne, Montoni, Daman and 
Pythias, The Huguenot, and others — some of which had considerable success. 

It is unnecessary to attempt even a sketch of his political career previous to his 
election to Parliament During this period he had obtained an honourable place in his pro- 
fession, and immediately before the passing of the Emancipation Act, the grievance of 
exclusion from the Inner Bar is said to have been felt chiefly by four Catholic lawyers — Sheil, 
O'Loghlen, Woulfe, and Ball, three of whom, it will be noticed, were Stonyhurst men. In 
1 83 1, through the interest of the Marquis of Anglesea, he was returned to the House of 
Commons for the borough of Milborne Port, in Dorsetshire ; and before a month had passed 
he made his maiden speech. Knowing his natural defects as an orator, his friends had 
dreaded for him the supreme ordeal of the criticism of the most discriminating audience in 
the world. How he passed it may be judged from the following comment of a Quarterly 
Reviewer on Christopher's North's dictum, in Blackwood* s Magazine, that George Canning 
was the last of the Rhetoricians : — " Nothing of the sort. The rhetorical spirit has survived 
and transmigrated. It animated the insignificant figure, it lit up the intelligent eye, it 
swelled the shrill voice of Sheil." * 

He afterwards sat for Louth and Tipperary. In 1838 he obtained the Commissioner- 
ship of Greenwich Hospital, and in 1839 became Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
exchanging this office, in 1841, for that of Judge Advocate. From 1846 to 1850 he 
was Master of the Mint, during which period was first issued a coin now familiar — the 
florin. It was at once noticed that the new money did not bear in its legend the 
letters F. D. {Fidei Defensor), and considerable turmoil was raised in consequence, the 
omission being attributed to Sheil's Catholicity.* In the election of the same year, leaving 
Tipperary, he was returned for Dungarvan. In 1856 he determined to quit Parliament, his 
spirit having been broken by the death of his son and the failing health of his wife, for 
whose sake he wished to remove to a southern clime. He was consequently appointed 

1 No. 264 (April, 1872), p. 480. 

8 The first florins have been withdrawn almost wholly from circulation, those now current bearing the letters in 
question. 
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Minister at Florence, where he died suddenly the following year. It is interesting to 
find it recorded of him at this period, by one most hostile to his Faith, 1 that he had 
family prayers morning and evening, and seemed to be deeply impressed with sentiments 
of piety. 

Of his oratory, for which undoubtedly he was most remarkable, besides what has been 
already said, two further testimonies may be added. The 
first is that of Lord Plunket, who declared that, of all men 
he had known, he thought Curran possessed of a greater 
choice of words than any other, until he heard Sheil. The 
other is that of Sheil himself, who, after one of his most 
effective speeches, asked those who were congratulating him 
to explain the secret of its success. Pronouncing all their 
judgments wrong, he proceeded to give his own account : — 
" It was the prosody did it all. Chop up the paragraph 
into other lengths, and give it with different cadences, and 
nobody would have thought anything of it." This his 
estimate of himself is in some measure borne out by the 
opinion of the Quarterly Reviewer already quoted : " Sheil 
won his way to the front by his rhetoric, and a few speci- 
mens will show that it was of the finest quality in its line." 

By none of its students were the merits of the old 
Stonyhurst education more thoroughly vindicated than by 
Sir Thomas Wyse, who, throughout a life of great public 
activity, never lost his ardent love for literature and art 
The descendant of a family settled near Waterford since 
the time of Strongbow, he came to Stonyhurst, at the 
age of nine, May 20th, 1801,' where he was a class 
below Richard Sheil* and Nicholas Ball, finishing his 




THE LONG ROOM BAY 
AND SIR N. SHIREBURN'S FRENCH DOOR. 



1 Count GuicciardinL See Memoirs, as above, vol. ii., p. 437. 

• His younger brother George, who accompanied him, was but seven. Their father had been educated at Liege, 
and their grandfather at St. Omers. 

* It is recorded that Wyse and Sheil, neither of whom cared for football, used constantly to be seen " walking up 
and down the long pine walk, since built over." By this name it would seem that the Dark Walk, originally extending 
almost to the house, is described. 
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Rhetoric in 1808; when, by his own testimony, he could write Latin with more facility 
than his own language. He appears to have been an extraordinary favourite with his 
schoolfellows. From Stonyhurst he proceeded to Trinity College, Dublin, which, 15 years 
previously, had been thrown open to Catholics, and again had as companions Sheil, Ball; 
Woulfe, and others of his Stonyhurst acquaintances. Here Wyse distinguished himself by 
carrying off the Chancellor's prize and many others, and also by the part he took in the 
debates of the well-known Historical Society. Very early he evinced his interest in politics, 
and in 18 10 was not only a speaker, but acted as Chairman at a meeting of the Catholic 
Association. As, however, Catholics could not yet engage in public life, with several of his 
school friends he went to London, and entered himself at Lincoln's Inn, though not with the 
intention of adopting the Bar as a profession. When the Continent was opened to English- 
men by the fall of Napoleon, he proceeded to make the Grand Tour (Ball and Woulfe 
being his companions in its first stages), which in his case, besides Turkey and Greece, 
included Egypt and Palestine, and extended over several years, for he not only learnt the 
languages but studied the literature of the various countries which he visited, maintaining 
that without this the language was not really known. Returning home in 1825, he took an 
active and very prominent part in the agitation for Catholic Emancipation, sharing with 
O'Connell and Shcil the labours and struggles which finally secured it. As soon as Parlia- 
ment was open to Catholics he was returned for the County of Tipperary, and afterwards 
for several years represented Waterford. His independence of character caused an interruption 
in his political career, for in the election following the Reform Bill of 1832 he was defeated, 
because he would not pledge himself, though in general sympathy with O'Connell, to follow 
his dictation in all respects. Having been again returned in 1835, he was finally thrown out 
in 1847, when he refused to join the Young Ireland physical-force movement During the 
period of his parliamentary life, while taking a keen interest in questions of general policy, 
Imperial and domestic alike, he particularly directed his attention to that of education, 
bringing in a Bill on the subject which was taken up by Lord Grey's Government, and after- 
wards another which produced a Committee of Inquiry, of which he was appointed Chairman, 
drawing up, in that capacity, an elaborate report. He also published an exhaustive work on 
Educational Reform, and was one of the promoters of the Education Society, taking an 
active part in its proceedings. Finally, he had the gratification of seeing his recommenda- 
tions on this subject substantially adopted by the Government Being placed on the Fine 
Arts Committee, appointed to deal with the question of the decoration of the new Houses 
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of Parliament, he displayed so much knowledge of art as to induce Sir Robert Peel to 
appoint him on the subsequent Royal Commission which, under the presidency of Prince 
Albert, gave effect to the resolutions previously adopted. He likewise championed the cause 
of the Art Union in its struggles with the Board of Trade, and obtained the appointment 
of a Parliamentary Committee on the subject, of which he was Chairman, drawing up the 
report, and finally succeeding in legalising the Society. 

From 1839 to 1841 he was a Lord of the Treasury, and afterwards Under Secretary 
to the Board of Control (India). He was likewise made a Privy Councillor, being one of 
the first Catholics since the Reformation enrolled in that body. 

After his defeat in 1847 he thought of retiring from public life, when Lord Palmerston 
offered him the post of Minister at the Court of Athens, which various international compli- 
cations then existing rendered one of considerable importance. Proceeding to Greece in 
1849, he had almost at once to conduct the delicate business of what was commonly known 
as the "Pacifico affair," though in reality the incident so described was but one amongst 
many items of dispute. The successful issue of this crisis secured a C.B. for Mr. Wyse, in 
acknowledgment of " the skilful manner in which he had conducted the negotiations." During 
the Crimean War, the Greek sympathy with Russia threatening to cause trouble, he advocated 
the joint occupation of the Piraeus by France and England, and with the French Minister 
virtually governed the country till the restoration of peace. His able conduct of this delicate 
duty obtained for him a K.C.B., and he was likewise raised to the rank of Envoy 
Extraordinary. 

Sir Thomas Wyse, as he now became, next turned his attention to the financial 
delinquencies of the Greek Government, which had paid no interest on the Loan guaranteed 
by the three Protecting Powers. A Commission was therefore constituted under his 
presidency, and did most valuable work, several of its reports being from his pen. In 
connection with this question he likewise visited most parts of the country, recording his 
experiences in two works, published after his death — An Excursion in the Peloponnesus^ 
and Impressions of Greece. 

He died at his post, April 16th, 1862, and by special command of the King was honoured 
with a public funeral, to attend which the villagers flocked to Athens from all the neigh- 
bourhood, the genuine grief everywhere displayed bearing witness to the esteem which he 
had earned in the discharge of his delicate and difficult duties. 

During the course of the busy life thus briefly sketched his literary activity was 
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incessant With the languages and literature of France and Italy he was intimately familiar. 
Arabic he acquired in the East, to enable himself to study the Catechism of the Druses. 
At the age of 40 he taught himself German and Anglo-Saxon, and of the latter he wrote a 
grammar. Subsequently he added to his stock Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and Danish, 
reading in the original the principal authors of each. Whilst at Athens he re-read all the Greek 
Classics, and likewise the works of St. John Chrysostom, whom he greatly admired. Besides 
his published works, he wrote a learned book on the History and Topography of Jerusalem, 
which he resolutely refused to popularise, while the trade declined to accept it without such 
a proviso. He likewise composed an Epic poem, "Azrael," which did not find a publisher. 
In addition, he was an accomplished artist, and made valuable sketches of the many inter- 
esting spots which, in the course of his life, he visited : these were unfortunately all destroyed 
by fire in the Pantechnicon, where they had been placed. 

He married Letitia, eldest daughter of Lucien Bonaparte by his second wife; but 
the union was most unhappy, and in 1828 his wife finally left him. Throughout his life 
he was an exemplary Catholic, and on his deathbed was much consoled by the assistance 
of a Jesuit Father who chanced at the time to be in Athens. 

Stephen Woulfe, 1 Chief Baron of the Irish Court of Exchequer, the first Catholic 
raised to the Bench after the grant of emancipation, was a companion of Sheil, Wyse, and 
Ball during part of their course at Stonyhurst He did not, however, complete his schooling 
there, being afterwards removed to Maynooth, where at that time lay-boys were admitted. 
He rejoined his schoolfellows at Trinity College, Dublin, migrated with them to London, 
travelled with Wyse and Ball on the Continent, and always remained their devoted friend. 

He is described 8 as a good lawyer and a liberal man, though obtaining neither notice 
nor preferment for many years. In 1834, however, he was made Third Sergeant, and in 1836 
Solicitor-General, obtaining a seat in Parliament for the borough of Cashel. The following 
year he became Attorney-General, and in 1838 was made Chief Baron, on the death of Joy. 

In his earlier days he took an active part in politics, being on some questions in 
violent opposition to O'Connell, against whom he was frequently matched in the Law Courts, 

1 This name has been omitted from Stonyhurst lists, though Nicholas and Peter Woulfe there appear, one or other 
of which names may possibly stand for the subject of this memoir. The particulars here given are drawn chiefly from 
W. H. Curran's Sketches of the Irish Bar (1855), and R. Shelton Mackenzie's notes to R. L. Shell's work bearing the 
same title (New York, 1856), some interesting details being supplied from the Wyse correspondence. 

The name of the Chief Baron is given by some as Wolfe, by others as Woulffe. 

8 R. S. Mackenzie ut suf>. t ii., p. 119. 
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and often not unsuccessfully. In 1819 he published a celebrated pamphlet on the Catholic 
claims, known as "Woulfe's pamphlet," which so much pleased Lord Plunket that he took 
it to Lord Grenville, who declared it to be the ablest piece of political writing since the days 
of Burke. When Mr. Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, was in Ireland as Chief Secretary, 
he conceived a high opinion of his character and ability, and afterwards, as Prime Minister, 
showed himself his warm friend. 

The following particulars are recorded as to his personal appearance and habits: — 

"Woulfe was careless in his attire, wore his garments as if he had never consulted a 
mirror, and had a habit of thrusting his long hands through his dark hair. He was tall in 
stature, awkward and angular in his movements, and swarthy in complexion. His voice was 
clear and strong, his utterance good ; and his occasional emphasising very effective with 
juries." 1 

Speaking of him at the outset of his professional career his friend W. H. Curran 
says 1 — "All the qualities which were in after life to recommend him to a wider circle were 
already conspicuously developed — his social, joyous temperament, his freedom from all selfish- 
ness, his hatred of baseness, his admiration of worth, his kindly, circumspect regard for the 
feelings of others, his perfect candour, and, among his mental attributes, his sound and 
manly tastes, and, most of all, the high order of his reasoning powers." In an obituary 
notice in the Times % it is mentioned that he was exceedingly fond of argument — " He would 
argue about anything, and argue well." We are, moreover, told that he was exceedingly 
generous in his charities, and that "he was as keen an observer of himself as of others. 
From his early youth, self-examination had been with him a daily custom ; so much so, 
that he may be said to have kept constant watch and ward over all his thoughts and actions. 
He often put himself on his trial before himself, and had the firmness to resist the tempta- 
tion, so usual in such cases, of empannelling a friendly jury."* 

Once a party of legal friends were amusing themselves by finding the analogues of 
various kinds of dogs amongst the members of the Bar. On the motion of Sheil it was 
at once decided that Woulfe was the greyhound — "In both there was the tall and slender 
frame, the keen eye, the pleasing elongated face; both were so calm and gentle when at 
rest, both so quick and bounding when excited." 4 

Chief Baron Woulfe died at Baden-Baden, June, 1840. 



1 R. S. Mackenzie, ii., p. 107. * Curran's Sketches y L, p. 6. • Ibid. t L, p. 64. 4 Ibid., p. 13. 
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A contemporary of Sheil, Wyse, and Woulfe, and class-fellow of the former — Nicholas 

Ball — was afterwards distinguished as being the second Catholic elevated to the Irish 

Bench. At school he seems to have been a great favourite with his companions, and to 

have taken a leading position in his class. 1 Afterwards, with many of his schoolfellows, he 

proceeded to Trinity College, Dublin, and subsequently travelled in company with Wyse, the 

two friends spending a long time in Rome, where they had frequent interviews with Cardinal 

Consalvi, and were generally supposed to be conducting semi-political negotiations in 

connection with the question of Emancipation. He then devoted himself to the work of the 

Irish Bar, where, though not a brilliant pleader, he soon obtained a lucrative practice in the 

Court of Chancery, his reputation being that of an acute, clear, and ready advocate. In 

1830 he obtained silk, and in 1836 was admitted a bencher of the King's Inn. In 1835 he 

entered Parliament as member for Clonmel, and in 1837 was appointed Attorney-General, 

in succession to his friend and schoolfellow Woulfe, and Privy Councillor for Ireland. 

Though he disliked parliamentary life, and spoke but seldom and briefly, the terseness and 

lucidity of his utterances caused them to be much appreciated in the House. In 1839 he 

accepted a judgeship of the Irish Common Pleas, where he fully maintained his reputation as a 

sound and able lawyer, and some of his charges are said to have been unsurpassed in his day. 

Like those of his schoolfellows whom we have mentioned, Judge Ball's literary 

acquirements were extensive and accurate, and he was always known as a sincere and 

practical Catholic. He died in January, 1865. 

Stonyhurst contributed another member to the band who fought for Emancipation, 

and availed themselves of the success they achieved to enter public life, in RICHARD MORE 

O'FERRALL, who came to school in 1809. Soon after the passing of the Emancipation Act 

he entered Parliament as member for Kildare, which he represented for many years; once, 

for a short period, he sat for Co. Longford. He was successively, under Lord Melbourne, a 

Lord of the Treasury, and Secretary to the Admiralty and to the Treasury. From 1847 to 185 1 

he was Governor of Malta, being made a Privy Councillor on undertaking this office, which 

he resigned, as was commonly believed, in order to take his share in the struggle at home 

on occasion of the Papal Aggression panic, and the violent legislative enactments which it 

threatened to produce. On his return he forthwith re-entered Parliament as member for 

Longford, and in 1859 was re-elected for his original constituency of Kildare. 

* His name will be found in the Academy programme for 1807, which we give, p. 174. At Stonyhurst, Ball and 
Wyse took parts in Latin dramas founded respectively on the martyrdom of St. Barbara and St. Cecilia. 

2G 
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Richard Vaughan Barnewall, who had commenced his studies at Liege, at the 
age 6f fourteen followed the migration to Stonyhurst. He made his higher studies at the 
University of Edinburgh, and, adopting the Bar as a profession, practised at the Surrey 
Sessions and on the Home Circuit Soon, however, he devoted himself to the important and 
arduous work of Law Reporting, of which the following account is given in the obituary 
notice published by the Gentleman's Magazine^ March, 1842: — 

" It was as a Reporter that he was chiefly known. He commenced the long series of 
his Reports in 18 17, and continued them till 1834, having had for his colleagues Mr. 
Selwyn, the Queen's Counsel, Mr. Baron Alderson, Mr. Justice Cresswell, and Mr. Adolphus, 

Junior. His Reports are distinguished by 
perspicuity and accuracy, and will go down to 
posterity as faithful and valuable records of the 
decisions of the Court, in which Lords Ellen- 
borough and Tenterden presided, during the long 
period which they embrace. On quitting this 
laborious office, he received a most gratifying 
token of the sense entertained as well of his 
labours as his character. The Bar presented 
him with a splendid silver vase ; and the Judges, 
with their Lord Chancellor at their head, accom- 
panied it with a testimonial, under their hands, 
of their personal esteem, and of their gratitude 
for the benefits which he had conferred upon 
the profession." 

After his death this vase was bequeathed, 
as a memorial of his affection, to his old College, amongst whose treasures it holds an 
honoured place. 

The account from which we have quoted goes on to say — "But it was in private life 
that he was pre-eminently distinguished. No eulogy in describing the virtues that adorned 
it can be excessive." 




THE BARNEWALL VASE. 



A man whom it is pre-eminently an honour to have trained is the HON. Charles 
Langdale, though that is not the name by which he was known during his school-days at 
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Stonyhurst He was the third son of the 16th Lord Stourton, and came to Stonyhurst, as 
Charles Stourton, in 1804 In 1815 he assumed, by royal licence, his mother's maiden name 
of Langdale, in pursuance of a testamentary injunction of a kinsman, Philip Langdale of 
Houghton, Yorkshire. 1 After leaving school he speedily began to interest himself in Catholic 
affairs, appearing in London at the meetings held in the Freemasons' Tavern, and the Crown 
and Anchor, to claim for Catholics the right of political emancipation. On the passing 
of the Relief Act he was one of the first English Catholics to enter Parliament, taking his 
seat for Beverley in 1833. Afterwards from 1837 to 1844 he sat for Knaresborough. From 
the outset of his public life he specially devoted himself to the interests of his co-religionists, 
and in a particular manner to securing proper education for the children of the Catholic 
poor; and to him was chiefly owing the formation, and still more the efficiency, of the 
Catholic Poor-Schools Committee, of which for many years he was Chairman. Though 
naturally inclined fully to appreciate the life of a country gentleman, and in early days a 
keen fox-hunter, he gradually lost interest in all save the work to which he so zealously 
devoted himself, and for years led a hard and self-denying life, devoting all his means as 
well as all his energies to its furtherance. In the stormy times of what was termed Papal 
Aggression (1850-1), he did not hesitate publicly, and before unfriendly audiences, to make 
profession of his simple and unwavering faith and loyalty to the Church and her Head. 

He was twice married: first, in 1815, to Charlotte Mary, fifth daughter of the seventh 
Lord Clifford, and secondly, in 1821, to Mary, daughter of Marmaduke William Haggerstone 
Constable Maxwell of Evcringham, grandfather of the present Lord Herries, both alliances 
being thus with families always most closely connected with Stonyhurst. Having survived 
his second wife, he before his own death sought and obtained permission to be admitted 
into the Society of Jesus as a Lay-brother. His death occurred in 1865, and the late 
Cardinal Manning, in a funeral sermon preached in London, described him as having been 
for fifty years the foremost man amongst the Catholic laity in England. 

As an author, also, Mr. Langdale made his mark, by the vindication of a much- 
maligned lady with whom he had been intimate, contained in his Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert; 
ivit/t an Account of her Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards King George 
the Fourth (London, 1856). He undertook this work at the request of his brother, Lord 
Stourton, one of the trustees named in Mrs. Fitzherbert's will (the Duke of Wellington and 

1 Mr. Langdale's second brother in like manner changed his name on succeeding to the Hazlewood property, and, 
obtaining by grant from the Crown a Baronetcy, was known as Sir Edward Vavasour. 
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the Earl of Albemarle being the others), in reply to the attack upon her character contained 
in Lord Holland's memoirs. He was prevented by the surviving trustees from making use 
of the contents of the sealed box, entrusted to their care in 1833, but was able to use Lord 
Stourton's narrative based upon the documents therein contained. 

The Vicomte Joseph Alexis Walsh, descendant of a family which had expatriated 
itself with the Stuarts, and done much service on behalf of the exiled princes, 1 had been a 
boy at Liege, and followed the migration to Stonyhurst. 1 Of both Colleges he has left in 
his Souvenirs de cinquante ans an interesting description, though too much tinctured by 
Gallic eloquence to be altogether trustworthy. 

After leaving school he chiefly distinguished himself by his observance of the motto 
adopted by his family — Semper et ubique fideles, the objects of his fidelity being the legitimate 
sovereigns of France. Under the Restoration, by the publication of his Lettres VentUennes 
he made his mark as the champion writer of the Legitimist cause, and his pen was 
indefatigable in producing works, too numerous to mention here, which served to popularise 
the ideas he cherished ; and many of these, in spite of political catastrophes, have kept their 
hold on the public, having gone through numerous editions.* Refusing to acknowledge the 
Revolution of 1830, and to take the oath to Louis Philippe, he was debarred from all public 
office, but continued with more zeal than ever his literary work. He was, moreover, a most 
devout Catholic, and we may sum up his character by quoting the opening words of his 
biography as prefixed by M. Le Comte d'Hosseville to the reprint of his Souvenirs in 1862 : — 

" Cette notice n'est pas un £loge: c'est le r&it abr^gd d'une vie droite et pure, ayant eu 
pour guide un coeur chevaleresque et chretien, pour ornement un esprit p&illant desaillies et 
ravissant de bontd, pour flambeau une intelligence d^lite, &rang£re k toute pretention." 

An antiquary of note, who did much to illustrate the history of the City and Diocese 
of Exeter, where for fifty-four years he worked as a priest — Dr. GEORGE Oliver — after 
commencing his studies at Sedgeley Park, came to Stonyhurst (1796), and after his school- 
days, though never entering the Society, was for several years a master. In 1806 he was 

1 It was a Walsh, captain in the French Navy, who chartered the vessels which conveyed Prince Charlie to the 
Scottish coast, and another was proprietary colonel of one of the three regiments composing the Irish Brigade in the 
service of France. 

1 He came to Stonyhurst December 30th, 1794 ; not February 18th, 1795, as the date is given in Stonyhurst lists. 

* In 1862 the Lettres VeruUennes had reached its tenth edition ; the Fratricide, its twelfth ; the Tableau poitique 
des fites ihritiennes, its twenty-first. 
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ordained priest, and in the following year was appointed to the Exeter mission, which he 
continued to serve till his death, in March, 1861. In 1844 the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by Pope Gregory XVI. 

He has himself told us that from Father Charles Plowden he imbibed the taste for 
research for which he was afterwards distinguished, and it was not long before he came to 
be recognised as the chief authority on the history and antiquities of his neighbourhood ; 
and while the municipal and ecclesiastical authorities, reposing full confidence in his diligence 
and candour, placed their records freely at his service, he was himself most generous in imparting 
to others the stores of his extensive knowledge and tenacious memory. His most valuable 
works are — Parochial Antiquities of the Diocese of Exeter, Lives of the Bishops of Exeter, 
History of the City of Exeter, and, above all, Monasticon of the Diocese of Exeter, Of this last 
a biographer says : i "It must ever be regarded as a repertory of information, for which 
Dugdale's well-known work, even in its latest and most enlarged form, will be searched in vain," 

Of the many Stonyhurst boys who have adopted the profession of arms, a notable 
specimen is afforded by Sir CHARLES Chichester, whose career is briefly sketched for us 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, Having entered Stonyhurst, September 22nd, 1805, 
he subsequently obtained a commission in the 14th Foot, March, 181 1, becoming lieutenant 
therein the year after; and, after service in various parts of the world, finally obtained a 
lieutenant-colonelcy unattached, 12th July, 1831. 

In 1835 he was appointed brigadier-general in the British auxiliary legion in Spain, 
under General De Lacy Evans, with which he fought at Ernani, August 30th, receiving two 
wounds, and at the relief of Bilbao, in the same year. He commanded a brigade at Mendigur 
and at Azun, January, 1836, in the action on the heights above St Sebastian, May 5th, and 
at the passage of the Urmia, May 28th, for which he received a medal. He commanded at 
Alza, when that place was attacked by the Carlists, in June of the same year, and the 
legion there displayed great gallantry. He was also engaged at Ametza in October, in the 
operations of the following March, when his horse was killed under him, and in the general 
action of the 16th of that month, when he had two horses killed, and was himself wounded. 
In the absence, through ill-health, of General Evans, Chichester commanded the whole legion in 
the action of May 14th, 1837, and in the capture of Irun, May 17th, on which occasion he 
received the Carlist commandants sword and the keys of the town, which are now in the 

1 Mr. Edward Smirke: prefatory notice to History of the City of Exeter. 1861. 
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possession of his family. Another medal was given him for these exploits. Soon afterwards 
the legion was disbanded, and he returned home, his services being recognised by the grant 
from the Queen of Spain of the Grand Cross of San Fernando, and the third and first 
decorations of Isabella the Catholic and Charles III. 

He was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 81st Foot on October 25th, 1839, and was 
knighted at St James* Palace in 1840. He commanded the 81st for several years in the 
West Indies and America, holding for some time the office of Governor of Trinidad. He 
died at Toronto, Upper Canada, 4th April, 1847. The authority from which we have drawn 
these particulars thus sums up its notice : — 

"A fine soldier in every sense, a genial large-hearted man, ever ready and unselfish 
in encouraging merit in any grade, and with ideas of tactical instruction far in advance of 
the practice of his day, Chichester was reputed one of the best regimental commanding 
officers in the British army. That his system was a good one was proved by the fact, 
remarked by a shrewd observer, that there was no desertion from his regiment, even in that 
hotbed of desertion, the Canadian frontier." 

Hugh Charles Clifford, seventh Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, after leaving Stony- 
hurst, where he entered in 1798, served as a volunteer through a large portion of the 
Peninsular campaigns. In 18 14 he attended Cardinal Consalvi to the Congress of Vienna. 
Afterwards he interested himself in various questions connected with home politics, being 
the author of a "Letter to Edmund Burke on the Repeal of the Corn Laws" (1824), "Letters 
addressed to Lord Alvanley on his pamphlet The State of Ireland Considered" (1841), and 
" Letters to the Editor of the Morning Chronicle on the East Indian Question." In the 
House of Lords, which he entered in 1 841, he seldom spoke except on Catholic questions — 
several of his speeches are published. His later years were spent chiefly in Italy, where he 
had a villa at Tivoli. 

His third son, Sir Henry Hugh Clifford (Stonyhurst, 1835), a distinguished 
soldier, in addition to numerous other decorations conferred upon him by Foreign Govern- 
ments as well as that of his own country, obtained the much-coveted Victoria Cross on the 
field of Inkerman. 

In circumstances still more terrible than those of that terrible fight, another Stonyhurst 
man, bearing a name familiar to many generations, Andrew Loughnan, made himself 
conspicuous. 
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Recounting one of the most desperate episodes of the Siege of Lucknow by the 
revolted Sepoys, in 1857, Colonel Malleson writes thus 1 — "Simultaneously a heavy column 
advanced against Innes' house. The garrison here consisted only of twelve men of the 32nd 
Foot, twelve of the 13th Native Infantry, and a few non-military servants of Government — 
the whole commanded by Ensign Loughnan, 13th Native Infantry. Against this handful 
of men the rebels pressed in large numbers, and made their way to within ten yards of the 
palisades. A rolling fire sent them back. They came, however, again and again, but always 
with the same result. Loughnan, who commanded the post, young in years, but cool, wary, 
and resolute, covered himself with glory. By the qualities indicated by those adjectives, he 
forced the rebels to desist from their attempts to storm the post" 

As a pendant to these soldiers may be mentioned Arthur Jerningham, Stony- 
hurst's first admiral, though happily not the last. Coming to school at the age of 
eleven, in 18 18, on his journey he fell in with old Lord St. Vincent, whose name has already 
occurred more than once in the course of our history. Finding the boy resolved to go to 
sea, the veteran strongly urged him to pay great attention to Mathematics ; which advice 
Jerningham, as he himself tells us, endeavoured to follow by refusing to learn anything else, 
and declaring constant war against Latin and Greek. During his school-days he always 
carried in his pocket a piece of oakum, secured as a great treasure on occasion of a visit 
he had paid to a ship, in order that the smell of tar might remind him of the delights of 
the sea. 

As captain he was specially appointed under secret orders, in the troublous times of 
1848, to protect Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne from possible molestation by the 
Chartists. Many years afterwards, in 1873, he headed the English procession, in the 
pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial, bearing the Union Jack : he stoutly refused, however, to 
leave it there with the other banners, lest a legend should grow up that it had been 
taken in battle. Shortly before his death, however, he sent his own sword to this shrine 
to be there hung up. 

At the same time that one Stonyhurst boy was appointed to mount guard over Her 
Majesty, another was deeply implicated in the Irish Rebellion under the leadership of William 
Smith O'Brien. This was Thomas Francis Meagher, who during his school-days had made 

1 Kaye and Malleson 's History of the Indian Mutiny \ vol. iii. , p. 302 (cabinet edition). 
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himself very conspicuous for his pronounced Nationalism, which he paraded on all possible 
occasions. In 1852, Thackeray, while travelling in America, fell in with this "genial rebel," 
whom not long before he had fiercely satirised in his poem, "The Battle of Limerick." 1 
His conversation interested the novelist much, and in particular an anecdote of his having 
put down, and almost thrashed, one of his adopted countrymen who had, in his presence, 
spoken disrespectfully of the Queen. 

MILES Gerald Keon, the last male descendant of an ancient Irish family, being 
left an orphan, was committed to the charge of his grandmother, a daughter of Count 
Magawley, of whom we make mention elsewhere. In 1832 he came to Stonyhurst, being 
then eleven years old, and throughout his course — from the beginning to the end of which 
his master was Father John Etheridge — he took a leading place in his class. In 1838 he 
composed an Ode on the accession of Queen Victoria, which was spoken at the Great 
Academies. 2 He was an ardent student of the art of Rhetoric, a boyish passion for that of 
war dividing with it his sympathies — Polybius and Demosthenes, Longinus and Plutarch, 
Blair and Puysegur, Enfield's Speaker and the Martial Register, being enumerated by him 
as favourite books. After leaving school a spirit of adventure led him abroad for some 
years, the result of his wanderings being a series of papers in Colburn's United Service 
Magazine, entitled "Adventures among the soldiers and lower orders in French Africa and 
France." Coming to London in 1843 he began to study for the Bar, but soon relinquished 
the idea of following that profession, determining to devote himself to literature. He was 
not long in making his mark in journalism, his first hit being a vigorous* defence of his old 
masters, the Jesuits, in the Oxford and Cambridge Review. This article, at first attributed 
to his cousin George Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford, appearing in such a quarter 
excited no little stir, and was reprinted in separate form. Finally, the Editor of the Review 
was compelled to announce that his columns were henceforth closed to Catholic writers. 
Before long, a History of the Jesuits by Keon was announced by Messrs. Longmans as in 
preparation ; this, however, never appeared. In 1846 he became Editor of Dolman's Magazine, 
in succession to another Stonyhurst man, Mr. Digby Beste. He shortly afterwards published 



1 " Then we summoned to our board 
Young Meagher of the sword : 
'Tis he will sheathe that battle-axe in Saxon gore," etc. 

* This Ode was printed in the June number of the Stonyhurst Magazine, on occasion of the Queen's Jubilee. 
2H 
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his little work on St. Alexis, and also wrote several articles on Catholic subjects for the 
Dublin Review. Becoming connected with the Young England party, he was commissioned 
to act as their champion in the Mottling Post newspaper, with which he was closely con- 
nected for several years. His articles attracted the attention of Sir Edward Bulwer, afterwards 
Lord Lytton, and the result was a close and enduring friendship between them. In 1850 
he was sent to St Petersburg, whence he wrote a Letter on the Greek Question, just then 
in an acute state of perplexity, which excited a good deal of attention, and formed the basis 
of one of the most eloquent speeches of Lord Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby. In 1856 
he was sent by the Morning Post to Moscow as its correspondent on occasion of the 
coronation of the Czar Alexander. Here he made the acquaintance of the eminent geographer 
and geologist, M. Boucher de Perthes, who has left us an interesting and very French 
account of this new friend in his Voyage en Russie. 

In 1858 Keon was the victim of a gross swindle, being induced to go out to Calcutta 
to take up a literary post there, for which he had advanced a large sum in London, it being 
all the time not vacant On his way home he was met at Malta by the news that, through 
the influence of his friend Lord Lytton, then at the head of the Colonial Office, he had been 
appointed to the Colonial Secretaryship at Bermuda. Thither he at once proceeded, holding 
the post for sixteen years, to the universal satisfaction of the colonists. He entered heart 
and soul into every movement that could benefit those under his charge, and obtained a 
thorough mastery of details which made him invaluable as an administrator. During this 
period he delivered a series of lectures on "Government ; its Source, its Form, and its Means," 
which have been published since his death, and likewise wrote the book by which he is now 
best known, Dion and the Sybils, a classical romance, displaying much erudition, but with 
a deeper purpose than is usual in such works, for its most notable portion is the argument 
put into the mouth of the Greek philosopher, who is the hero of the tale, to demonstrate 
the existence and the attributes of God, as they can be known by means of human reason. 
This was a development of what Keon had heard at Stonyhurst in the ordinary course of 
religious instruction, and of it his friend Lytton wrote: "Dion's argument is very strikingly 
reasoned/' 

On one occasion also Keon visited the United States, to pay a visit to his old 
Stonyhurst schoolfellow, Enoch Lewis Lowe, Governor of Maryland, who it is said would 
once, but for his religion, have probably been President. In 1869, obtaining leave of absence 
to pay a long-deferred visit to Lord Lytton at Knebvvorth, he seized the opportunity to see 
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Stonyhurst again, which he had for years been promising to show to his wife. He also 
went, for the first time, to Rome, and to his great joy had an audience of Pope Pius IX. 

Returning to his duties in Bermuda, he died there five years afterwards (1875). 
Amongst his literary remains were Harding the Money- Spinner, and an unfinished novel, 
The Modern Proconsul, in which are to be recognised here and there sketches of those he 
had known at Stonyhurst as comrades or teachers. 

The Rev. James Waterworth (Stonyhurst, 18 17) has conferred a great benefit on 
preachers and controversialists by his standard edition of the Faith of Catholics, which for 
some fifty years has retained its position as at once the most compendious and trustworthy 
repertory of evidence from the Fathers and Doctors of the Church on behalf of those articles 
of the Faith which are most commonly assailed. He was also the author of A Digest of the 
Penal Laws, and published translations of the Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent 
and of Veron's Rule of Faith. 

His brother, Father William Waterworth, S.J., was likewise a writer of some 
note, his principal works being The Origin and Developments of Anglicanism^ and England 
and Rome; or the religious connection between England and the Holy See, from the year 179 
A.D. to the Reformation. 

Sir Frederick Aloysius Weld, second son of Humphrey Weld, Esq., of Chideock, 
and grandson of Thomas Weld, the patron of the College in its earliest days, came to 
Stonyhurst in 1833. His elder brother Charles, who came in 1821, has left us several 
memorials of himself; for, being an accomplished artist, he made at Rome the series of 
sketches of English Martyrs of the Society which have so long hung in the Infirmary 
corridor, as well as others connected with the Order to which he was warmly attached. 
Frederick, after leaving Stonyhurst, went to New Zealand, and there, in partnership with Sir 
Charles Clifford, acquired considerable property, one of their estates being named by them 
*' Stonyhurst," on which various spots were christened with titles — such as the " Higher 
Barns" — which recalled the features of their old school and its surroundings, the most con- 
spicuous hill on the property being named " Pendle." Though the estate proved a very 
valuable one, the first settlers had many hardships to endure. At one time, though in 
extreme need of provisions, they could not make up their minds to kill one of their precious 
sheep, and Mr. Weld spent several hours floundering in a marsh, endeavouring to get 
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a shot at a wild-duck, which was finally secured. On the same day their boats returned 
with supplies. While employed in managing this property, he found time to engage in 
adventurous explorations of the country, which was then very imperfectly known. 

Four years after his arrival, Sir George Grey offered Mr. Weld a seat in the then 
wholly nominee Legislature. This, however, he declined, taking an active part in the agita- 
tion for representative institutions. As soon as these were conceded he was elected to the 
House of Representatives. In 1854 he was made a member of the first inchoate Govern- 
ment, the predecessor of the first responsible Ministry, and in 1 860-1 was Minister for 

Native Affairs. In 1864 he became Premier of New 
Zealand, adopting the bold policy of demanding the 
recall of all Imperial troops, leaving the conduct 
of the war then being waged to the colonists them- 
selves. This policy proved as successful as it was 
daring, and secured not only the approval of the 
Governor and local Legislature, but that of the 
Imperial Government and Parliament According 
to the Dictionary of Australasian Biography \ "when 
Mr. Weld came into office on this epoch-making 
occasion, the country was in a state of war ; the 
General of the army and the Governor of the colony 
were at variance ; escaped Maori prisoners held a 
fortified position within sight of the capital ; Govern- 
ment debentures were unsaleable, and the banks 
refused advances ; whilst the colony was exposed 
to what seemed a ruinous military expenditure, over which they virtually exercised no 
control." All these evils were in great measure remedied during his short ministry of eleven 
months, and many additional improvements were introduced — the Panama • line of steamers 
being subsidised, an electric cable ordered to connect the two islands of New Zealand, and 
a scientific department established. 

In 1865, being defeated on a vote for defence purposes, Mr. Weld resigned, and, as 
his health was considerably impaired, returned to England for rest and change. Such was 
the repute which his successful rule had gained for him, that both political parties expressed 
their desire to obtain his services for the work of Colonial Administration. In 1869 he 
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accepted the Governorship of West Australia, which he held till 1874. During this time 
great improvements were introduced in the colony, — industries being developed ; a partially 
representative legislature established ; municipal institutions introduced ; an Education Act 
passed ; telegraphs and railways opened ; and grants of land made to the various religious 
communions, in proportion to their numbers, for churches, schools, and charitable institutions. 
In 1875 be became Governor of Tasmania, and in 1880 of the Straits Settlements, in which 
office he had for his official colleague another Stonyhurst man, Sir Thomas Sidgreaves, who 
filled the post of Chief Justice. 

He was created C.M.G. in 1875, K.C.M.G. in 1880, and G.C.M.G. in 1885. 

In 1885, h* s brother Charles having died without children, he succeeded to the 
paternal estate of Chideock in Dorsetshire, but was induced somewhat later to pay another 
visit to the East on affairs of importance, with which his well-known abilities and character 
induced others to entrust him. He died at Chideock, July 20th, 1891. 

In his official career he enjoyed a high reputation with the Colonial Office, by which 
he was often employed in matters outside the limits of his own command. He used to say 
that he attributed this chiefly to the power he was supposed to have of expressing clearly 
and succinctly in his State papers the essential points of the matter with which he had to 
deal, and this he attributed to his Stonyhurst training. 

Another member of the Weld family claims a notice here, namely, Mr. John Weld of 
Leagram (also a grandson of Mr. Thomas Weld), for to him we are indebted for much 
information which from no other source could we have procured. Living for. the most part 
a life of great seclusion, he found abundant occupation and enjoyment in the studies which 
his active mind led him to pursue. The store of deeds and documents connected with the 
Shireburn family, which had been placed at Leagram when his grandfather parted with 
Stonyhurst, had been diligently studied by him, and its information arranged and registered. 
His knowledge, moreover, of the antiquities of the neighbourhood was probably unmatched. 
No Roman road, ancient building, inscription, or church font, for miles round, was unremarked. 
He was able to point out the localities where flint hatchets, Roman coins, or Saxon weapons 
had been found, or might probably occur. He had also diligently collected the oral traditions 
of the district, and was full of information as to the ancient fire-worship, Scandinavian folk- 
lore, and the Jacobite risings. He was also an excellent naturalist, and an authority on the 
flora and fauna of the neighbourhood, both actual and extinct. His skill as a draughtsman 
was considerable, and his portfolios abounded with sketches of ancient monuments, notes of 
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foreign travel, birds, mollusks, fungi, and what not, and, in particular, the animals of the 
shore, to which he paid particular attention during his visits to the sea-side. At Leagram, 
besides other great improvements in the house and grounds, he built from his own designs 
a very beautiful Gothic chapel. 

His brother, Father Alfred Weld, entering the Society, was for many years the 
director of the Stonyhurst Observatory, and did much to establish it and introduce a practical 
and efficient system of work. 

A point which must not be omitted from our notice of members of this family is 
the fame and science displayed as a yachtsman by Mr. Joseph Weld, for many years 
possessor of Lulworth Castle and the family estates, in which he succeeded his elder brother 
Thomas, the Cardinal. Remarkable for his proficiency in all field-sports, he won for himself 
a singular position as the designer of his own yachts, the model on which he based his plans 
being a French boat captured during the great war, which Government allowed him to 
purchase, on condition that when he had made drawings of her lines she should be broken 
up. On the lines thus obtained he constructed a series of famous vessels — the Lulworth 
Castle, Charlotte, Arrow, Julia, King Cole, Alarm, and Lulworth. Of these the Arrow, the 
Lulworth, and the Alarm were the most distinguished, the last named being built originally 
as a cutter of 198 tons, and afterwards converted into a schooner of 248. He was likewise 
one of the seven original members of the Royal Yacht Squadron, winning the first Club Cup, 
with the Arrow, in 1826. 

Another Stonyhurst man who made for himself a distinguished position at the 
Antipodes was Sir CHARLES CLIFFORD, eldest son of the first Stonyhurst boy, Mr. George 
Lambert Clifford, of whom frequent mention has already been made. Sir Charles was the 
first proprietor of the New Zealand properties, in the management of which Sir Frederick 
Weld and other partners, all, like himself, Stonyhurstians, afterwards took a share. On the 
inauguration of the New Zealand Constitution, which he had taken a prominent part in securing, 
he was chosen as the first Speaker of the House of Representatives, filling the chair from 
1853 to i860. 

In 1858 he was knighted. Afterwards returning to England, he continued to take a 
lively interest in the affairs of the colony in which he had lived so long, his experience and 
character securing for his opinions on all subjects connected with its welfare great weight 
with those responsible for its management. He was also a prominent supporter of the 
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Royal Colonial Institute. In 1887, on occasion 
of the Queen's Jubilee, he received a Baronetcy. 

He died in the early spring of 1893, anc * 
at the 25th anniversary banquet of the Institute, 
Lord Rosebery, then Foreign Secretary, de- 
scribed him as one who must not be forgotten 
there, being one of the first pioneers of the 
colony of New Zealand. 

Throughout his life, Sir Charles kept up 
a close connection with Stonyhurst, and, in par- 
ticular, was regular in his annual request to be 
recommended to the prayers of the Sodality. 
While at school, he received a serious injury 
when playing the game of Cat — in consequence 
of which it was discontinued. The ball, striking 
him full on the mouth, not only knocked out 
several teeth, but, through damage caused to the nerves of the face, produced a drooping of 
the eyelids which remained through life. 




SIR CHARLES CLIFPORD. 



Sir Henry F. Howard, brother of Philip Howard of Corby, Esq. (Stonyhurst, 1821), 
entering the diplomatic service, was for many years British Minister in Brazil, and after- 
wards at Lisbon and various German Courts — Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and Bavaria, 
withdrawing from the last in 1866, when the Bavarian Ambassador left London. 

His elder brother Philip sat in Parliament for more than twenty years as member 
for Carlisle. 



A distinguished but tragic part was played in foreign politics by COUNT VALERIO 
MAGAWLEY CERATI de Calry, who came to Stonyhurst in 1823. He was descended from 
an ancient Irish family, which had made for itself an honourable position on the Continent, 
the title of Count having been conferred by the Emperor Charles VI., in 163 1, on Field 
Marshal Philip Henry Magawley. The father of Count Valerio had likewise married the 
grand-niece of Pope Benedict XIV., from whom was derived the name of Cerati ; had been 
Plenipotentiary of Pope Pius VII. in 18 14, and Prime Minister of Maria Louisa, Duchess of 
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Parma, widow of Napoleon the First. His son, the subject of our present notice, being 
compelled to sell his Irish estates, retired to his Italian property, and was immediately 
entrusted with various important posts. On the assassination of the Duke of Parma, in 
1854, he was called upon to take a chief part in the Government, which endeavoured to 
extricate the Duchy from the confusion into which the rule of its late master and his 
minister Ward — a Yorkshire jockey — had plunged it. In consequence of his energetic 
conduct in his new position he was speedily himself assassinated, in the same year, as he % 
was leaving the Grand Opera House in full uniform, with his wife upon his arm. 

In a more distant region the good name of Stonyhurst was amply vindicated by John 
JACKSON, who, possessing a large fortune, at Monte Video used the semi-public position which 
his wealth secured to offer a splendid example of Catholic observance and charity. He is 
said by the Buenos Ayres Standard to have annually devoted the sum of £15,000 to good 
works, and he was likewise President of the Beneficent Society. During a great outbreak 
of yellow fever in 1857, he quitted his wife and family to nurse the sick in the Caridad 
Hospital, never returning home till the plague had ceased. His example had a wonderful 
effect on his fellow-citizens. He was, says the journal above mentioned, as true as steel in 
every relation of life, the soul of honour and sincerity, and munificent in his deeds of 
charity. 

JOHN Talbot, afterwards 16th Earl of Shrewsbury, well known as the munificent 
patron of Catholic art, and in particular of Augustus Welby Pugin, came to Stonyhurst in 
1802, and remained there a few years, afterwards leaving it to complete his school course at 
St. Edmund's, Old Hall Green. He was a great friend of Thomas Wyse, many of his 
letters to whom are still preserved, affording evidence of much esteem and affection. 

A companion of Sir Charles Chichester in the campaigns of the British Legion in 
Spain, SIR Richard de LA Saussaye (Stonyhurst, 18 10) was a member of the Irish 
family of Saussc, 1 which name he changed when, after his service with the Legion, he entered 
that of the Queen of Spain, in which he achieved considerable distinction. In the same 
service, two native Spaniards, LOUIS and Pedro SORELLA (Stonyhurst, 1835), likewise 



1 His younger brother, Sir Matthew Sausse, Chief Justice of Bombay, was never at Stonyhurst, though his 
is given in Mr. Hewitson's list {Stonyhurst Present and Past), This list, it must be observed, is altogether untrustworthy, 
and includes the names of many whose connection with Stonyhurst is equally mythical. 
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distinguished themselves, the latter in particular, who, as Ambassador, represented his country 
at Vienna and elsewhere. 

It is but in accordance with the fitness of things that Stonyhurst, giving, as it does, 
so large a place to its theatre, should have produced actors celebrated on the public stage. 
In the two Vandenhoffs, father and son, she found worthy representatives. 

JOHN Vandenhoff, the father, born in 1790, came to Stonyhurst in 1802, and 
throughout the greater part of his school course studied with the intention of becoming a 
priest. Afterwards, changing his mind, he tried the law, and then the work of a school- 
master, but his love of Shakespeare soon decided him to venture on the stage. It will be of 
interest to those who knew the Stonyhurst plays of bygone years to be told that his first 
appearance, in his native Salisbury, was as "Osmund" in Monk Lewis 1 awful drama, the 
Castle Spectre. His success was immediate, and he resolved definitely to embrace the 
theatrical profession. He made his first great hit in the outer world at Liverpool, in 18 14, 
as " Rollo " in Sheridan's Pizarro % a part almost as egregious as Earl Osmund himself. Six 
years later he appeared in London as "Lear" and "Coriolanus," and afterwards as "Adrastus" 
in Talfourd's tragedy of Ion. Among his other more celebrated characters may be mentioned 
" Cato," " Shylock," and " Hamlet." 

As to the nature of his acting it may suffice to quote the following description of 
a contemporary : — 

"In stately and classical dramas Mr. Vandenhoff was excelled by no other actor of 
his own time, and he was but rarely approached by anyone in his particular walk of art. If 
he did not always obtain the rapturous applause of the many, he invariably secured the 
admiration of experienced judges. In fact, his conceptions were so admirably pure and lofty, 
that he seemed to be more adapted for a university and scholastic audience than for one 
composed of more popular elements. In pieces like Antigone he moved like an ancient 
noble Roman or Grecian, as if calmly conscious of power and superior intelligence. A full, 
rich voice and refined elocution added to the charm which resulted from his performances. 
Vandenhoff was educated at Stonyhurst College. This kind of education, of a classical 
character, no doubt greatly assisted his masterly interpretations. There was no rant, raving, or 
exaggeration ; all seemed to be dignified, composed, and majestic ; and when he retired from 
the stage, it was felt that a vacancy had been left which has never since been occupied." 1 

1 Memoirs of a Cambridge Chorister ; by William Glover, vol. ii., p. 282 (London, 1885). 
2 I 
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Mr. Carleton adds to this that for nearly half-a-century did Mr. Vandenhoff "study 
and work to support, in proud pre-eminence, the classic school of acting which the matchless 
talent of the Kemblcs had rendered so famous, to vindicate and illustrate the supremacy of 
intellect over buffoonery, and, through the medium of amusement, to instruct the mind and 
develop the nobler attributes of man ; for such honourable labour he has won golden 
opinions, kind thoughts, and rich blessings, with which enviable dower he has left the mimic 
scene and retired into private life, leaving behind the most worthy character as actor, scholar, 
and gentleman." 1 

His death, in 1861, evoked many tributes of respect to the man as well as to the 
actor. " He carried to his grave," said the Times,* " the unblemished reputation of a long 
and honourable life . . . enjoying the warm attachment of a select circle of friends, who 
valued him for the kindliness of his nature and his many virtues." The Annual Register* 
in its obituary notice, adds many interesting particulars. It tells us that Mr. James Wickens, 
an old friend and correspondent of Garrick, was lavish in his appreciation of VandenhofFs 
first efforts, and that the actor possessed a versatility which falls to the lot of few performers: 
finally, that at Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Glasgow he was always a special favourite, and 
was received with the respect and esteem due to a gentleman, a scholar, and an accomplished 
artist." 

Mr. Vandenhoff was always well known at Stonyhurst It was on him that Father 
Brigham and others formed that remarkable style of declamation which those who ever 
heard it are not likely to forget. 

George Vandenhoff, his son, came to Stonyhurst in 1823, but so anxious was the 
father that the boy should not walk in his own footsteps as to make him request that he 
should not be allowed to take part in the usual plays. In spite, or because, of this, after 
studying for the Bar, as a biographer says, he relinquished it for the Boards, making his 
first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, October 14th, 1839, in Beaumont & Fletcher's 
Comedy, Rule a Wife and have a Wife. The Times published a long critique of the young 
actor's performance, finding fault with it as lacking in feeling and passion, while at the same 
time allowing that a favourable impression was made on the audience. In 1842, having 
bidden farewell to the English stage as " Hamlet," he went to America, where he perma- 

1 Preface to George Vandenhoff 's Dramatic Reminiscences (London, i860), pp. vi. and vii. 
* October 7th, 1861. • 1861, pp. 496-7. 
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nently established himself. After a successful career for fourteen years, reversing his original 
transformation, he once more studied law, and was admitted to the Bar two years later 
(1858), though he devoted himself chiefly to public readings and lectures on elocution 
in the principal cities of the United States, with occasional excursions to England. He is 
the author of various works upon his favourite art, and reminiscences of his dramatic 
experiences. 

Such are some of those who, in various careers and callings, have brought the name 
of Stonyhurst honourably before the world. As we remarked when commencing it, our list 
must of necessity omit many whose sterling worth best deserves a record, but who have not 
been called upon to exhibit themselves before the public eye. It is also by no means easy 
to trace the fortunes of many after they have gone forth from the College walls, for Stonyhurst 
boys are notably a wandering race, and the lines of many have been laid in places where it 
is difficult or impossible to find materials for their history. One who had himself visited 
many remote and little-known countries, declares that he soon grew prepared to meet a 
Stonyhurst man anywhere, having amongst other places encountered one on the Great Wall 
of China Such as it is, however, our list is one which we trust the chronicler of a hundred 
years hence will be able worthily to match with the products of our second century. 




MALAY CRUSH. 



BICHNA, 
WORN BY THE MAHARATTAS OF INDIA. 




THE WEST FRONT, FROM THE "LIONS.* 




CHAPTER IX. 

SOME OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 

ESPITE the troublous complexion of its past history, Stonyhurst has in 
J the course of its various wanderings accumulated a number of objects, in 
various departments, of more than common interest. So numerous indeed 
' are they, as to forbid any attempt at a complete catalogue, the dimensions 
of which would altogether alter the character of our history from that 
which we desire to give it. We shall accordingly confine ourselves to a 
notice of a few amongst them, selecting such by preference as have a 
history illustrative of our general subject. 

I.— RELICS. 

Of. the many relics in the possession of Stonyhurst, the most remarkable for several 
reasons is the Thorn from Our Lord's Crown, which is annually exposed for veneration on 
Good Friday. This belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, who carried it with her from Paris, 
where the Crown itself has been kept from the days of St Louis. Many years before her 
death the Queen gave it to Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, who used to wear it 
"in a golden cross about his neck," and being executed for his share in the Rising of the 
North, 1 bequeathed it to his daughter Elizabeth, from whom it came to Father John Gerard, 




1 His life was offered to him if he would conform to the Established Church, which he resolutely refused to do. 
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S.J., for the Society, and through the pious care of the 

devoted Mrs. Wiseman, was placed in the beautiful little 

reliquary, of gold enamelled in various colours, and adorned 

Sk with pearls, in which it still remains. 1 Being sent across 

4wk the seas for security, it naturally found its way to St 

Omers, and, remaining in possession of that establishment, 
was transported with it to Bruges. There it was seized, 
like everything else, by the Austrian authorities, in 1773 ; 
but during the tumultuous scenes which ensued, the cup- 
board in which they had placed it was forcibly broken 
open, by the future Lord Clifford, and the relic abstracted. 
Wishing it to be preserved for the Fathers in England, 
Clifford committed it to the charge of two boys, sons of 
Sir James Haggerstone, Bart., who, with one of the younger 
members of the expelled community, were returning home. 
Passing, on their way, by the Carthusian House at Nieuport, 
the survival of Sheen, they were warned that the whole 
transaction was illegal and sacrilegious, and under dread 
of excommunication resigned their charge, which was 
restored to the Government authorities, remaining for several years in the hands of their 
notary, Van der Steine. Mr. Thomas Weld, travelling through Bruges in 1781, heard where 
it was, and, remembering it well from his own school-days, succeeded in inducing its 
custodian to part with it, and, bringing it to England, kept it in his chapel at Lulworth 
for two-and-twenty years. In 1803 he gave it to Father Stone, for Stonyhurst. Amongst 
the papers accompanying it there is an ancient description of the relic, on the back of 
which is endorsed a permission to expose it publicly, granted by the Bishop of St. Omers 
in 1666, and another by Bishop Walmesley, at Lulworth, in 1790. 

One of the relics of the True Cross, kept at Stonyhurst, has likewise a remarkable 
history, thus summarised in the Sacristy Catalogue : — 

" A piece of the True Cross, received by Father Edward Lusher, SJ. (who died 
during the Plague, 1665), from Mrs. Philip Pudsey. According to a paper left by him (dated 




THE HOLY THORN. 
ONCE POSSESSED BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 



1 This small reliquary is now enclosed in a larger one of wood, gilt. 
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September 16th, 1647), it was a portion of the relic kept in the Tower of London, among 
the King's Jewels, in an old bag of canvas that had upon it the inscription — 'A peece of 
the stumpe of the Crosse of O r SavioV and was brought to Mrs. Pudsey by one of the 
Clerks of the Green Cloth." l 

Besides the above-mentioned relic of the Crown of Thorns, there is another which, 
though not verified by an authentication, is worthy of mention. This is a fragment of 
wood, cylindrical but not pointed, enclosed in a cylinder of glass, with silver-gilt mountings, 
which is loose within a silver case. The latter bears an inscription, very roughly engraved 
and much contracted, which is read as — " INRI. Espina que tubo nuestro Seftor en su 
Cabeza." This was part of the plunder taken by some English soldiers in Spain, early in 
the last century, who gave it to their 
officer. He subsequently became 
Field Marshal Honeywood, and gave 
the relic to the Countess of Peter- 
boro\ She, in 175 1, presented it to 
Father John Tichborne, S.J., for St. 
Omers. 

Amongst other relics, a very 
special interest attaches to those of 
B. Thomas More, which are too well 
known to require description : a word 
or two may, however, be said about 
some of their several histories. Most 
conspicuous amongst them is the 
Hat, the possession of which is 
traced back to Godfrey Gilekens, 
Chancellor of the Supreme Court in HAT AND skull-cap of sir thomas more. 

Guelderland, who, out of veneration for its original possessor, used to wear it in Court on 
the 6th of July, the day on which Sir Thomas suffered. He finally gave it to the Jesuit 
College at Brussels, where it remained till the suppression of the Society, when it was taken 
by Philippe de la Tour, Parish Priest of SS. Michael and Gudule. He gave it to Mile. 

1 The history of the foregoing relics is fully narrated by the late Father Morris, S.J., in the Month, March and 
April, 1882. 
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Th£r&se Gaillard, and she, on her deathbed, bequeathed it to the English Jesuits, and thus 
it came to Stonyhurst 1 

The Gold Crucifix, known as the " Sodality Crucifix," and bearing a Greek inscription 
to the effect that it contains a relic of St Thomas the Apostle (now lost), was presented, in 
1755, by Father Thomas More, S.J., "the last of the family of Sir Thomas More" (as he 
describes himself), to "the Sodality of our B. Lady in the English College at St. Omers." 
The George — which, however, cannot be the decoration accompanying the Garter, to which 
order Sir Thomas never belonged — is a beautiful piece of work, and we learn, on the 

authority of the late Mr. Edmund 
Waterton, that when it was exhibited 
in London in 1862, the minimum 
value put upon it was £1,000. This 
likewise came to the Society through 
the above-named Father Thomas 
More. So did the Skull-cap, Sir 
Thomas' Silver Seal (with handle in 
form of a fleur-de-lys, and having 
the arms of More, with a Moor's 
head for crest), and the cameo head 
of Our Lady. The shell pounceUbox 
came from Mrs. Dalton, sister of the 
same Father More. 

Passing over other relics of our 
English Martyrs, however interesting 
various relics of sir thomas more. in themselves, we may notice that 

" B. Campion's Cord" is not, as is often supposed, the halter with which he was executed, 
but one of the bonds with which he was fastened, either on the journey to the Tower, or 
when dragged on the hurdle to Tyburn. Very interesting, likewise, is the Corporal, used 
for saying Mass in the Tower by five Confessors of the Faith (whose names have been 
worked on it), who used it while lying under sentence of death. 

Most interesting, on account of its history, is another relic, the thumb of the Venerable 
Robert Sutton, Priest and Martyr, who suffered in 1585. It was taken from the gibbet, 




1 Stonyhurst Magazine, ii., p. 356. 
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where the body still hung, a year after the execution. This was one of the relics acquired 
by Father John Gerard, who placed it in the Theological College, founded by himself, at 
Liege, where it remained till 1794. With it came "two old relics rescued from the pillage 
of a monastery," which are likewise in the Sacristy; these bear labels in a fourteenth-century 
handwriting, not easily decipherable. 

An eventful story is connected with a little relic of St. Chad, which was preserved 
through many dangers during the days of persecution. It had been taken, at the time of the 
Reformation, from Lichfield Cathedral, and was entrusted to the care of various successive 
guardians. One of these, Henry Hoodsheeds, Co. Stafford, when dying (161 5), inserted the 
name of the Saint in the Litany that was being said for him, and when asked why he did 
so replied, " St. Chad is up there," the relic being kept at the top of his bed. Afterwards, 
the box in which it was kept was broken open by pursuivants, but, though other things 
were taken, this was overlooked. 

As to our relic of St. Thomas of Hereford, it should be noted that it is not, as described 
in the Sacristy documents, the arm-bone formerly belonging to St. Omers, for this was lost 
at Bruges, but a shin-bone, which, having been kept at Holywell, North Wales, from 1664 
to 1835, was then brought to the College by Father Francis Lythgoe. 1 

The story of the relics of St. Gordianus, which lie under the altar of the Sodality 
Chapel, has already been briefly told in Chapter II. 

Many other objects are well worthy of notice, both as being in themselves interesting 

and as having a remarkable history. We may mention the WotJierough Cfta/ice, of pewter, used 

during the days of persecution, which was preserved for two centuries in a farm-house near 

Chorley by the family from whom it takes its name. They kept it with great reverence in 

a cupboard, and, when leaving the old house, being anxious lest it should be in any way 

profaned, gave it to the Very Rev. Abbot Bury, O.S.B., who sent it to Stonyhurst. This 

is now seen in the Museum, as is likewise an ancient Chasuble, which was found, about 

1 84 1, built up in the wall of a house, at Woodend, Brindle, along with other vestments 

and a chalice. Rude and inartistic as are its embroideries, it claims special regard as having 

evidently belonged to the times when "church stuff" had to be hurriedly stowed away in 

hiding-places to escape the pursuivants, and also as having probably been used by the 

illustrious martyr Father Arrowsmith, who at one time served the mission of Brindle. 



1 See an article by Father J. Morris, S.J., in the Month, January, 1882. 
2K 
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THE PRIOR PARK MONSTRANCE 
(UPPER PORTION). 



Here, however, as elsewhere, we 
must rest satisfied with a few examples 
as specimens of the collection as a whole. 

II.— CHURCH PLATE. 

The Prior Park Monstrance^ so called 
because it was bought at the Prior Park 
sale, March, 1856, is of silver gilt, pro- 
fusely set with stones, standing 4ft. 8in. 
in height, and weighing 58 \ lbs. (avoir- 
dupois). 

As to its history there is much 
obscurity. The Italian documents accom- 
panying it state that it is supposed to 
have been made, about 1650, at Rome, 
by the silversmiths Sciletti and Gelpi, 
from the designs of the architect Bernini 
and to have been originally intended for 
St Peter's, to which, however, it never 
belonged. Others have thought the work 
to be Spanish. It is added that the 
jewels and their arrangement were the 
main feature in the artist's plan. This, 
however, is certainly incorrect It has 
been demonstrated, by recent examina- 
tion, that as originally made the Mon- 
strance contained no stones, and that the 
work in silver, which is of great excel- 
lence, has been ruthlessly mangled, at a 
later period, for their insertion. A large 
part of the stones are of small value, and 
many have been artificially coloured, 1 but 



1 In the auctioneer's announcement of the Prior Park sale we read, •• This truly exquisite Church Ornament is 
embellished with 1,560 precious Gems, Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, Chrysolites, Topazes, Jacinths, &c" 
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all are set in solid silver in a very unusual and expensive style. The silver used for the 
purpose is old, and on the back of one piece are to be seen the arms and emblems of an 
Archbishop. 1 These various features show that the Monstrance has had a curious history, 
which it is now impossible to trace. We can only say that it was sold to Prior Park by 
General Manley of the Pontifical army, who had bought it, in 1835, from the Roman 
Monte di pieti, where it had been in pawn. 

Its great size and weight making it practically impossible to use, it is now being 
reduced to more convenient dimensions, and it is hoped that the alteration will improve its 
proportions, which at present are by no means perfect 
Our illustration shows only the upper portion. 

The Liege Monstrance, though of considerably smaller 

size and less costly materials, is undoubtedly of far more 

beautiful proportions and more striking design. In its 

history, too, it connects itself with the College through 

a long period, having been given, as we learn on the 

authority of Father Charles Plowden, by his aunt, Lady 

Goring, to St Omers about the middle of the last century. 

It is of massive silver, standing 2ft. 3m. high, and weighing 

19 lbs. 50Z., and was gilt during the rectorate of Father 

Richard Norris. The very beautiful cross of diamonds and 

emeralds which surmounts it is said to have been given by 

a Mrs. Bushell of Preston, and the diamond ring inserted 

below had been Lady Goring's. Originally, as an addition 

to the Monstrance as we now have it, there was a canopy, 

which was lost on the Continent. Underneath the base is 

the chronographic inscription — 

MVnere IaCobI anDertonI fabrICata, 

which gives the date of its making as MDCCVIIII. or 1709. From St Omers, somehow 
escaping the perils of Bruges, it came to Liege, and thence to Stonyhurst, having, according 
to a tradition formerly current, been brought over in the boys' pockets. This tradition seems 
now, however, to have died a most natural death. 




THE LIEGE MONSTRANCE. 



1 In the old silversmiths' work, silver screws with copper nuts are used ; in the setting of the stones, brass screws 
and nuts. 




LIEGE CRUCIFIX AND STATUETTES. 




CIBORIUM, CHALICE, THURIBLE, AND BOATS. 
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Among other legacies from Liege are the Silver Crucifix, containing relics of St. 
Joseph, St. Paul, and St Stanislaus ; the six Silver Candlesticks, a pair of which are used 
by the Acolytes on more solemn feasts; the Silver Statuettes, 20 in. high, placed on the 
altar on solemn occasions, which represent St. Thomas of Canterbury and St Hugh of 
Lincoln, or, as some think, St. Chad. Also the large Ciboriutn, ancient and very good, and 
the Thurible and Boat The last, which has on the cover an upright image of Our Lord 
and St Joseph, is described in the Sacristy documents as bearing on its sides a representation 
of "the serpent in the desert." In reality, what is pictured is the sea, with monsters swim- 
ming therein, and at either end a merman and mermaid, the former of whom holds in each 
hand a serpent or eel. 

It must suffice to say that, besides these historical objects, there are many other pieces 
of Church plate, which have been acquired on various occasions. 



III.— VESTMENTS. 

The collection of Ecclesiastical Vestments at Stonyhurst is particularly rich in objects 
of interest. Before speaking of them in detail, we must, however, premise that in their present 
condition most of them have been, to a greater or lesser extent, restored ; for through the 
inevitable ravages of time, in some instances through neglect or misuse, the originals had so 
deteriorated as to be no longer fit for use. In the majority of cases, therefore, the 
embroideries, the important part, have been transferred on to other groundwork, while in 
many they have been themselves repaired ; in some, additional embroidery or other decoration 
has been added. It will thus be understood how it happens that several old vestments are 
described as being "of modern shape." 

Such being the case, it is important to know by whom the delicate operation of 
restoration was carried out Brother James Houghton was for many years one of the 
most familiar figures at Stonyhurst, where he long held the office of master tailor; and he it 
was who for nearly fifty years devoted his attention to this branch of art, in which he 
acquired extraordinary proficiency, and exhibited an amount of taste quite surprising. He 
has left a detailed description of the principal vestments, and it is this which we shall quote, 
unless another authority be specially indicated. 

Henry VIVs Vestments. These are a Chasuble and a Cope, which clearly formed 
part of the King's bequest, running as follows i 1 — " Also we bequethe to God and Saint 
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CHASUBLE. HENRY VII. 



Petre, and to th' abbot, Priour and Convent of our Monastery at Westminster that now bee 

and hereafter shall bee, for a perpetual memorie, there to remaigne 
while the world shall endure, the hoole sute of Vestiments and 
Coopies of cloth of gold tissue, wrought with our badgies of red 
Roses and Poortcoleys, the which we of late, at our propre costs 
and charges, caused to be made at Florence, in Italy." This will 
sufficiently describe the main features of the work ; but it should 
be added that there are white roses as well as red, and that there 
were 29 sets of "vestiments"* in this "sute." Dr. Rock says of 
the picture of the Good Shepherd on the cross of the Chasuble, 
that it is a beautiful piece of work — " The trees in the landscape 
are admirably done, and are among the earliest examples of the 
peculiar style of mixed embroidery which found such favour with 

our English ladies afterwards." He thinks that these vestments may have been designed by 

Torrigiani. Of the Cope, Mr. Digby Wyatt says* that " it stands unrivalled as a work of the 

loom of the 16th century." Both these authorities, however, remark that the hood of the 

Cope, and the orphreys, or bands of embroidery (down its edges), form no part of the 

original, being poor English work of later date. Henry VIII., 

who afterwards effectually limited the scope of his father's gift, 

before his breach with the Church used these vestments for a 

purpose not contemplated by the donor. Wishing to omit nothing 

which could contribute to his splendour on the Field of the Cloth 

of Gold, he took them with him, and consequently those kept 

in our Sacristy played their part in that scene. 

The Red High Mass Vestment This has the cross most 

richly embroidered with vine branches bearing grapes, but the 

dove on chasuble and veil is modern, the original having fallen 

into complete decay. This vestment is undoubtedly very ancient, 

and derives extraordinary interest from the tradition that it was Q UBEM Catherine chasuble. 

worked by Queen Catherine of Aragon and her maids "during her sorrow." Dr. Oliver also 




1 Testamenta Vetusta, Nicholas I. 33, where the will is given in more modern form. 
•Catalogue of Loan Exhibition, South Kensington, 1862. 'Lecture at the Archaeological Institute, 186 1. 
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says that it once belonged to Canterbury Cathedral, and was given to St Omers by King 
James II. 

The Wintour Vestments. These, including a set of white and red High Mass Vest- 
ments, a Cope, and an Antependium, were worked by Mrs. Helen Wintour, who died at Batch- 
coat, in the manor of Cooksey (Worcestershire), May 5th, 1671. Father George Grey, S.J., 
in a letter of November 17th, 1668, says: "She hath bene many years and is yet piously 
employed in making rich embroidered church stuff. . . A parcell of curious worke I saw 
actually, in fieri, upon the frame." These vestments she bequeathed to the Society, with 
the stipulation that they were not to be sent for safety beyond the seas, lest they should 
never come back again. What became of them for many years is not recorded ; but in the 
small mission houses where they were long kept 
they received treatment so careless that, early in 

the present century, a cat 
was allowed by the house- 
keeper to kitten in the 
chest where some of them 
were kept Not till 1854 
did Father Henry Camp- 
bell, of Grafton Manor, 
where they then were, 
secure that they should 
be taken to Stonyhurst. 
The White (Wintour) 
Chasuble is commonly 
known as the "Alleluia Vestment," on account of the inscription, several times repeated, upon 
it. It bears, besides, the date of its making, 1655, and the inscription, "Orate pro me 
Helena de Wintour," with a bird, which has been variously described as a Phoenix and an 
Eagle, but would appear to represent in reality the crest of the family, viz., a Cock-pheasant 
There are also found the Wintour arms {sable, a fesse ermine) and motto (" Omnia desuper "). 
The centrepiece of the Cross on the back, representing the Lamb slain, is a fine specimen 
of Spanish work. The faces of the adoring angels are, says Dr. Rock, of fine wool, repre- 
senting to the life the tints of flesh. 

The Cope, also white, exhibits the same character of ornament 



ALLELUIA VESTMENT 
"WINTOUE WHITE.") 




THE WINTOUR COPE. 
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The Red (Wintour) Chasuble is known as the " Pentecost Vestment," and is specially 
designed for use on that Feast, being profusely adorned with representations of the cloven 
tongues. It came to Stonyhurst in a state of great dilapidation, necessitating much work in 
the way of restoration. Br. Houghton notes that it is particularly rich in ornament, containing 
471 large pearls. 

The Lucca Vestment must have a long and curious history, of which, however, we 
know little. Competent judges assign its production to the year 1460 or thereabouts ; and 
an inscription upon it — Orate pro anima Ludovici Bonvisi — shows that it was made at the charges 
of one of a family of Lucca merchants established in London, a subsequent member of 
which, Anthony Bonvisi, or Bonvise, is described as B. Thomas More's "intire friend," and 

by the martyr himself as " the halfe of his hart." The most 
remarkable object embroidered upon it is the Rood of Lucca, 
representing Our Lord upon the Cross crowned and clothed as 
a King. The inscription beneath, deciphered by Father Morris, 
S.J., and Mr. Everard Green as The Roode of Lucca, was 
strangely misread by the learned Dr. Rock as I deride, and he 
therefore pronounced the figure to be "the very rare and 
curious hagiographical representation of the bearded and cruci- 
fied female saint, St. Wilgifortis, who was a great favourite in 
Belgium, and had an altar in old St. Paul's, London." 1 There 
is above this image one of the Annunciation, and beneath it 
of St. Sitha. 8 On the orphrey in front are St. Peter, St. Paul- 
inus of Lucca, and St. Sebastian ; on the maniple, Our Lady 
and St. John ; on the stole, St. Paul and Edward the Confessor. The introduction of the 
last is held to show that the vestment is of English manufacture, a conclusion still more 
emphatically suggested by the English legends which it bears. 

St. Dunstaris Vestment. This very remarkable vestment is thus described by Dr. 
Rock: — "A chasuble of modern make and shape, made from old, though very beautiful 
orphreys of some broken-up vestments. These embroideries, now put together in quite a 
new fashion, are of two distinct styles and periods, but happily show how much delicacy 




THE LUCCA VESTMENT. 



1 Catalogue of Loan Collection, South Kensington, 1862. 

* For a discussion between Father Morris and Dr. C. Boardman as to this Saint, see the Stonyhurst Magazine, 
vol. hi., p. 120, where a full description of the vestment will also be found. 
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and soft finish may be given by the needle to such art works." Of the older and far the 
more artistic embroideries there are on the back of the chasuble six. One of these, from 
which it gets its name, represents St Dunstan in full pontificals, who, being engaged in the 
manufacture of church vessels, has with his red-hot pincers taken hold of the nose of a 
devil who has approached him. The other figures are of St. Blaise, Bishop and Martyr (A.D. 
316); St. Elphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, martyred by the Danes (10 12); St Odo, 
working a miracle in proof of the Real Presence; Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
curing a leprous boy by applying to him a relic of St. Thomas k Beckett, and the restora- 
tion of a dead child to life by St Thomas himself. In front is a picture of the martyrdom 
of St Thomas, 1 belonging to the same series. It is thought that these were originally upon 
a cope, and date from the middle of the 15th century. As all the saints represented were 
especially honoured at Canterbury, Dr. Rock considers that the original vestment not only 
belonged to Canterbury Cathedral, but was probably worked by the monks there. The 
other set of embroideries, assigned to the end of the same century, and obviously of far 
inferior quality, represent, at the back, St Philip, St Paul, St John the Baptist ; in front, St. 
Peter and other Saints. 

The Lamb Chasuble is so called from a Lamb worked in silver bullion on the centre 
of the Cross. Of this vestment Br. Houghton says : — " I think this vestment cannot be 
surpassed for beauty of design, delicacy and strength of work. The design of the 
embroidery is much to be admired, — so full of work and yet so light in appearance, — the 
delicacy and form of the cushions, the fineness of the edges, and the manner in which they 
are raised, so as to throw out every leaf and turn in the pattern." It had been brought 
from Liege, and by much use had become unfit for divine service, till restored by Br. 
Houghton. 

The Holy Cross Vestment came from Liege, and was a special favourite with Father 
Stone, who used it so frequently that it became much worn, and had to be restored by Br. 
Houghton, who added to the original ornaments a number of gems given for the purpose 
of the restoration — "a lapis lazuli cross, three moss agates, two blood pebbles, one striped 
pebble, two cornelians, two crystals, 195 large pearls, all real, three fine rubies, and about 
200 smaller pearls." 

The Heavy or Embroidery set of High Mass Vestments. The Chasuble is distin- 

1 This is not mentioned in Dr. Rock's description. 
2 L 
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guished by having the centre of the Cross plain, except for a lattice-work of silver bars in 
form of a diamond. It likewise came from Liege, and was first restored in 1827. Father 
Clough afterwards had it re- mounted on cloth-of-gold. The embroidery, of scroll pattern, is 
very fine in design, and very durable. Golden nuts, apples, and other fruits form the pattern 
of the embroidery of the Dalmatics. Judging from the valuable quality of the gold damask 
used in their manufacture, it is conjectured that these vestments must be from 200 to 300 
years old, and were probably the gift of some royal personage to St. Omers. 

The Portuguese Vestments, comprising High Mass sets and Copes in four colours — 
White, Red, Purple, and Green 1 — of silk and gold damask with rich gold embroidery, were bought 
by Father Richard Parker, in 1835, when the chapel of the Portuguese Embassy was given up. 

The St. Ignatius Vestment was purchased by Father Norris. 

The Arundell Cope. The history of this effective Cope is told by a label on the 
inside of the hood: "This Cope was made from the Peer's robes worn at the coronation of 
K. George IV. by Everard Lord Arundell of Wardour. It was embroidered and offered to 
the Society by Mary Granville, his widow, in 1844. Pray for the souls of Everard and Mary." 
It is "of good red velvet, with orphrey and hood richly ornamented with fine Roman 
pearls." 

IV.— THE LIBRARY. 

The Library contains many valuable Manuscripts, which naturally divide themselves 
into two classes — the Illuminated Manuscripts, deserving consideration on account of their 
artistic form ; and the Historical Manuscripts, consisting of letters written by Fathers of the 
Society in England during the days of persecution, and other documents from their pens. 

In the former division, by far the most valuable and interesting is one which does 
not contain a single illumination, as illuminations are commonly understood, but is a 
marvellous example of the beautiful penmanship which gives mediaeval manuscripts an artistic 
value. This is St. Cuthberts Gospel, or, in other words, a Latin version of the Gospel of St 
John, found in the tomb of St. Cuthbcrt when it was opened by Prior Turgot and his monks 
in 1 105. As to the date when it was placed there we have no certain evidence, for after 
the Saint's burial, in 688, the tomb was opened at least thrice, in 699, 740, and 875, and on 
any of these occasions the book may have been introduced. We have therefore to judge of 

1 There are two green copes. 
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its antiquity by internal evidence, to be presently mentioned, but may first describe, on the 
authority of the original chronicler, 1 the situation in which it was found. 

The monks who had been ordered to open the tomb, discovered first a large and 
ponderous chest, covered with leather, and strongly secured with nails and plates of iron. 
Within this was a second and much smaller chest of black oak, carved with figures of 
animals and flowers, and wrapped in a coarse linen cloth which had been steeped in wax. 
On forcing the lid, instead of the body which they expected to see, they found a copy of 
the Gospels lying on a second lid, which had not been fastened with nails, but rested on 
three transverse bars of wood. Beneath this lid was the incorrupt body of the Saint. That 
the Stonyhurst book is in reality this "copy of the Gospels" is witnessed by an inscription 

on the fly-leaf, judged to be of the period of Magna Charta or 
thereabouts — Evangelium Joannis quod invention fuerat ad caput 
Beati Patris nostri Cuthberti in sepulchro jacens anno translationis 
ipsius. This, it is now dis- 
covered, is but the copy and 
repetition of an almost illeg- 
ible inscription on the top of 
the first folio, "where," says 
the Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, " it was 
written in or about 1105." 
After its removal from 
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the tomb, the book was preserved in the Cathedral of Durham till the dissolution, when it 
became the property of the family of Lee, one of whom became Earl of Lichfield in 1674. 
The last Earl gave it to the Very Rev. Thomas Phillips, author of the life of Cardinal Pole, 
and by him, in 1679, it was given to the College of Liege. 

Turning to the book itself, we find clear proof of its antiquity. It is written entirely 
in uncial or capital letters, without division into chapters and verses, and also without 
diphthongs or points of any kind : it is, however, written in paragraphs. The characters 
employed are mostly Roman, with a mixture of Saxon, and are recognised as those generally 
in use in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, Mr. Planta assigning to the book a higher 



1 See Lingard's History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. ii., p. 75 (3rd edition). 
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antiquity than that of the well-known illuminated Cuthberti Evangelium, executed by Ealfrid 
during the Saint's life, and now preserved in the British Museum. Another interesting 
point is that four passages are indicated, in a Saxon hand, as those to be used "pro 
defunctis." 

The version of the Scripture does not entirely agree with any with which we are 
otherwise acquainted. Some of its more remarkable readings are noticed in Sir W. Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible. 

Another interesting feature is the binding, with regard to which it will be sufficient 
to quote the remarks of Miss Prideaux, prefixed to the Catalogue of the Exhibition of Book- 
binding, produced for the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1891. 

" The most interesting and notable of our early leather bindings is that on the little 
volume containing the Gospel of St. John, taken from the tomb of St Cuthbert, and which, 
after many wanderings, is now in the Library at Stonyhurst The boards, of thin wood, 1 are 
covered with red leather, and in the centre of the obverse cover is a raised ornament of 
Celtic design ; above and below are small oblong panels filled with interlaced work, executed 
with a style and coloured with yellow paint The reverse cover is worked with a geo- 
metrical design picked out in yellow. As to the date of this binding there are different 
opinions, some assigning it to as early as the 10th century, others to the 12th, while a 
misguided few have gone so far as to call it Elizabethan. The style of the binding undoubtedly 
points to the earliest date, and its beautiful preservation and freshness are no disproof of 
its antiquity, since such volumes were usually carried in a leather case. We may safely conclude 
that if the book was bound as late as the 12th or 13th century the binding upon it was 
copied from an earlier one." 

Reginald of Durham gives an interesting account as to how the " Book of Blessed 
Cuthbert" was kept by the monks in three bags of rubricated leather — the Sacrist, who 
alone was allowed to produce it, wearing an alb when he did so.' 

The text is thus described by Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury in his pamphlet, The 
Oxford Critical Edition of the Vulgate of the New Testament (p. 10) — 

" A very pure vulgate text, like the Codex Amiatinus and the Codex Dunelmensis: 
Collated by me September, 1839." 

1 Lime-wood. 

1 Reginaldi Monachi Duntlmtnsis Libellus. Surtecs Society, pp. 1 98-9. 

1 Said to be " de manu Bedae." 
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Among the other illuminated manuscripts we must be content briefly to mention a 
very few 1 of the more notable. 

Froissarts Chronicles (incomplete). This is described in the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion Report as "a noble MS. — early 15th century." It was bequeathed with the Arundell 
collection. 

Missal of the Cistercian Order (14th century). Much mutilated, the large illuminations 
for the various feasts having been cut out, except that for the Epiphany. The name of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury and the word Papa have been erased by order of Henry VIII. 
Under April 11, in the Calendar, is noted the obit, of Henry Beaufort, Cardinal of Westminster, 
who died 1447. 

Livre des Seyntz Medicines, written by Henry, Duke of Lancaster, in 1354. On the 
fly-leaf is written, " Cest livre est a moy Homfrey due de Gloucester du don du baron de 
Carew" — the Duke of Gloucester in question being youngest son of Henry IV. 

Vocabularium Latino- A nglicum (15th cen- 
tury), described in the above-mentioned Report as 
" this curious MS." 

Epilogium de obitu Ven. Bedce (incomplete). 
This was bought for half-a-crown from a pedlar, 
who was delighted at the bargain, having himself 
purchased it for sixpence. 

Horce B. M. Virginis, Psalmi Pcenitentiales, 
Officium Defunctorum. This belonged either to 
Elizabeth of York, the Queen of Henry VII., or 
her mother. On the fly-leaf at the end is written, 
" Elizabeth Plantaegenet the quene." (This is 
mentioned by Miss Strickland : Lives of the 
Queens of England^ iv. 57.) 

Another Horce of inferior intrinsic merit 
is interesting as having belonged to Sir Nicholas 
Shireburn, whose signature it contains, reminding 
us that various books in the College Library have 

LKTTSR OF B. EDMUND CAMPION TO GENERAL WARE AT OLMUTZ. 

descended from the ancient lords of Stonyhurst. Rough copy, with corrections. 



ilia**' — * , 



1—**/' 
















1 A full account of the Stonyhurst MSS. will be found in the Second Report of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
pP- I43" I 46, and in the Third Report, pp. 334-341. 
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Among the Historical MSS. it is difficult to make a selection, so numerous are they 
and full of various interest. Besides letters from such men as Cardinal Allen, Father Robert 
Persons, B. Edmund Campion, and all the chief Missioners of the Society in the 16th and 
17th centuries, there are some works of great historical interest and importance, as Father 

John Gerard's autograph History of the 
Gunpowder Plot, and a transcript from the 
now lost original of his Narratio de rebus 
a se in Anglia gestis. As will have suffi- 
ciently appeared from the foregoing pages, 
there is likewise much invaluable material 
for the history of the College. We may 
also notice the collection of poems and 
prose writings of the tuneful Father Robert 
Southwell, S.J., in the Poet-Martyr's own 
hand. 

Among printed books, none is more 
interesting than what is known as Mary 
Queen of Scots' prayer-book, though its 
connection with that unfortunate lady is only 
traditional. It will be sufficient to quote 
the account of this given by Mr. St John 
Hope in that sumptuous volume, The Royal 
House of Stuart 

"This Book of Hours, or Horce in 
laudem beatissimce virginis Maria ad usum 
Romanum, is a i6mo volume, printed at 
Lyons in 1558, in the caracttres de civiliU 
invented by the printer, Robert Granjou. 1 

"Cover of stamped crimson velvet, pro- 
longed at the bottom in the manner of a flap 
with gold tassels at the corners. It thus forms what was known as a 'forelle' or chemisette, 

1 In these caracttres de civilitt the letters were formed to resemble MS. characters: the type was of wood, and a 
separate block has apparently been made for each word, which reminds us of the hgographk printing of the Times news- 
paper in its earliest days. 
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by which the book could be held or carried when closed. The cover is garnished on both 
sides with various devices in silver-gilt. On the upper side these consist of the letters 
MARIA, arranged in quincunx fashion ; the middle letter is crowned, and has on either 
side a Tudor rose and a slipped pomegranate. The under side has the letters R E G I N A 
arranged in three rows of two letters each, with, in the middle, a shield of the royal arms, 
France modern and England quarterly, in enamel, and crowned. The clasps are also of 
silver-gilt, with embossed scroll-work and foliated ends. 

" The tradition is that this book was used by Queen Mary Stuart on the scaffold, and 
by her given to her confessor, who deposited it in the College at Douay ; thence it passed 
to the Jesuit College at Liege, and was brought thence in 1794 to Stonyhurst. 

"From the fact of the cover bearing the royal arms of England and the rose and 
pomegranate badges, it is more probable that the book belonged to Queen Mary Tudor, by 
whom it may have been given or bequeathed to Mary Stuart." 1 

Dibdin, in his Decatneron, speaking of the curious woodcuts and engravings to be 
met with in early editions of the Horn, says: — "Was it with such a volume as this, think 
you, that the unfortunate Queen Mary was occupied in her devotions while upon the 
scaffold ?" And after quoting a passage from Hume, stating that she used the Office of the 
Virgin, he continues — " It will perhaps never be known from what edition these royal 
devotions at such a crisis were exercised, or whether the copy of it were upon paper or 
vellum. What sum can purchase it? And who was the fortunate printer whose leaves 
were probably moistened by the tears of the miserable Queen?" 

As regards the ownership of the volume, it may be remarked that as Queen Mary 
of England died in 1558, the year in which it was printed, though late in it (November 
17th), it is possible that the book, though designed for her, never reached her hands, and 
that Mary of Scotland, who was then in France, acquired it before it could be despatched 
to England,— while Elizabeth was not likely to appreciate it. It must be remembered that 
on the death of Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, urged by her uncle, the Duke of Guise, assumed 
the royal arms of England ; which would make the book appear a particularly suitable 
possession. 

As to other printed works, it may be remarked that the Library is not rich in 
incunabula and Aldims, though this deficiency bids fair to be in great measure removed by 
the generous contributions of His Lordship Bishop Virtue of Portsmouth, who has presented 



1 Also described and illustrated in Scottish National Memorials. 
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a number of valuable volumes and promised others. Amongst these almost all the great 
printers are well represented — Peter Schceffer. Ulric Zell, Sweynheym & Pannarts, Jenson, De 
Spira, the two Zainers, Mentelin, Valdarfer, Planck, Koburger, Ketelaer, Asolanus, de Alopa, 
and others of less note. The greater number are in sumptuous bindings, some of them 
of considerable value and interest as specimens of the binder's art 1 

The earliest of our printed books, apart from this donation, are the Biblia Sacra of 
Moravus (folio, Naples), and Tractatus varii et Epistola D. Hieroninti (fol., by Pannarts, 
Rome), both dating from 1476. Of the productions of notable printers we have two Caxtons — 
the second edition of his Golden Legende (" Westminstre, 1493," fol.), unfortunately somewhat 
imperfect — with colophon by Wynken de Worde — and a slight fragment of his Virgil. Of 
Wynken de Worde himself we have ten specimens, the finest being the Martyrologe in 
Englysshe, and the Image of Love. Richard Pynson is also well represented, especially by 
the Manuale ad usum insignis ecclesie Sarum (1506), probably unique. Of the remaining 
early English printers of note, we have books from the presses of W. Copeland, R. Redman, 
Thomas Berthelet, Thomas Petyt, John Day (the first in England who used the Saxon 
character, and who did much to advance printing in Greek characters), Christopher and 
Robert Barker, John Cawood, and others. 

From the Paris press we may single out a finely printed copy on vellum of Heures 
a lusaige de Romme (Hardouyn), Enchyridion praeclare ecclie Sarisburiensis (ditto), and Heures 



1 His Lordship having printed a catalogue of books either actually presented by him to Stonyhurst or destined for 
presentation, the following notes will not be out of place : — 

The oldest book in the collection is perhaps the Speculum Vita Humana, of Rodericus Sanctius, printed, it would 
seem, by Ulric Zell, at Cologne, between 1468 and 1470. There are three dated volumes of the year 1470, viz., the 
editio princeps of St. John Chrysostom's Homilia in S. Joanne m, printed in the Monastery of S. Eusebius in Rome (? by 
G. Laver) ; the Jenson edition of Cicero's Letters, printed in Venice ; and the Darandus, by Gunther Zainer of Augsburg 
—all three special copies. There is one of the earliest volumes in which Greek type is known to have been used (in 
quotations only), to wit, the Rhetor ica of George Trapezuntius, printed at Venice by De Spira about 1470-1472; and a 
beautiful Anthology -, in Greek capitals, by F. de Alopa (Florence, 1494). There are some rare editions, like the 
Mercurius Trismegistus, one of Gerard de Lisa's earliest publications (Treviso, 147 1 ), the Herodotus of Sweynheym and 
Pannarts (1475), and the first dated copy of Valerius Maximus (Mentz, I470- The last-named comes from the press of 
the renowned Peter SchoefTer, the associate of Fust, and it bears on its last page the well-known device in red of two 
shields hanging from a bough. 

A few of the volumes are likewise of interest as illustrating the early history of wood-engraving, *.£., one of 
Savonarola's small tracts with a frontispiece, printed at Florence by Ser Lorenzo Morgiani, 1496, and the Paris Terence, 
in French (1500), which in its lavish display of woodcuts almost rivals the quaintness of the Nuremberg Chronicle. 

Among an equally choice and representative collection of some forty Aldine editions, the earliest is the Gram- 
marians of Theodore Gaza (fol., 1494). But the gem of the whole is the perfect copy in two volumes of Poet* 
Christiani Vctercs of 1501-2. It is in this work that the Aldine Anchor is first found. The Aldines also include 
extremely fine copies of the works of Politian (fol., 1498), and the letters of St. Catherine of Siena (fol., 1500). 
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MEDAL COMMEMORATING 

THE FOUNDATION OF 

THE ROMAN COLLEGE. 



a lusage de Cambray (S. Vostre). From Rouen there is the exceedingly rare and valuable 
York Missal (Olivier), of which only five copies are extant. 

Of the many other rare, handsome, or other curious .volumes, it must be sufficient to 
mention one, the not absolutely perfect, but on the whole satisfactory, specimen of the first 
folio of Shakespeare. 1 

V.— THE MUSEUM. 

The Museum contains some valuable collections. Amongst these 
may be specially mentioned that of papal and other Italian medals kept 
in the Long Room. This was, at least in great part, got together by 
Father Thomas Glover, S.J., during his residence in Rome, and a few words 
about it will not be out of place, as there are few others in this country 
so extensive. 

The medals are more than nine hundred in number, the greater 
part having been struck by the direct authority of the Roman Pontiffs, while the others 
were designed and executed in the Roman mint at the instance of private persons. 

The Roman Pontiffs have 
maintained for centuries the stately 
fashion of commemorating the 
principal events of their reign by 
the issue of medals, bearing on 
the obverse the effigy of the reign- 
ing Pope, and on the reverse some 
design to indicate the occurrence 
the memory of which is to be 
preserved. This practice was be- 
gun by Pope Martin V., the Pontiff 
whose accession in 14 17 put an 
end to the great schism which 
had paralysed the action of the 
Church during thirty-nine years. 
There are, it is true, some medals, 

1 Much interesting information on the subject of the Stonyhurst Library is to be found in aperies of articles in the 
Stony hurst Magazine for May, July, and November, 1 88 1, and May, 1883. 
2 M 
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bearing the names of earlier Popes, but these are works of a later time, an exercise of the 
fancy of the artist, and therefore lack the interest which attaches to all contemporary records 
of important events. All the Popes from Martin V. downwards are represented in our 
series, even when the reign lasted no more than a few days, as in the case of Leo XL in 1605. 

The effigies of the Pontiffs are full of interest, for they are manifestly portraits, per- 
fectly distinct and recognisable. The head is sometimes bare, and sometimes the tiara or 
triple crown is represented ; but most commonly the head is covered with the camauro, or 
cap of the form that properly belongs to the Popes ; it has four seams, and these, if raised 
into ridges, would seem to show the origin of the modern biretta. 

The Pope is usually represented as wearing the mozzetta and stole, to which a cope 
is often added. The embroidery upon these vestments is often a most beautiful example of 
the skill of the artist. 

The obverse seldom bears any inscription beyond the name of the Pontiff, the year, 

and often the name of the artist 

There is great variety in the reverses, 
corresponding to the variety of incidents 
to be commemorated. Historical interest 
attaches to those medals which refer to 
the political action of the Pontiffs. We 
learn how incessant were their efforts to 
induce Christian princes \o lay aside their 
differences and unite in league to check 
the advance of the Turks ; and we see 
what brilliant results followed as often as 
ancient English money box. those effor ts obtained even^ a partial 

triumph over the selfishness, jealousies, and personal ambition of rulers, as \n the days 
of S. Pius V., when the papal galleys aided those of Spain and Venice in destroying the 
fleet of the Infidel at Lepanto, and delivering the Western Mediterranean from fear ; and 
again, under Innocent XL, when the right hand of the Lord smote His enemies beneath 
the walls of Vienna. In the same connection we may mention the medals by which Pope 
Pius VII. expressed his thankfulness for his deliverance from captivity in France, and his 
restoration to the Holy City, in 18 14. Among the historical medals, peculiar but melancfholy 
interest attaches to one which celebrates the reconciliation of England to the Holy See in 
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the time of Queen Mary ; also to that which bears the inscription UGONOTTORUM STRAGES, 
1572, struck when the first news was received of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 1 

What has been said may be enough to indicate something of the variety of tastes 
which may find gratification in the study of these medals. 

The numismatical collections, apart from the above, are briefly described as follows 
by Mr. Charles T. Boothman, to whom the College owes much, both for the care he has 
taken in their arrangement, and for valuable contributions 
to them : — 

" The English collection and the French collection 
of current coins are each fairly complete, at least for 
later mediaeval and for modern times — that is to say, 
they contain a specimen of nearly every English and 
French coin struck to run as money during those ages, 
so far as regards reign, designation, and general type, 
and apart from variations of date and mint-mark. 
Moreover, not a few of the French mediaeval pieces, 
especially those in gold, show great beauty of design. 
There is also a collection of French ' monnaies seigneur- 
iales/ which is tolerably complete, as displaying one 
specimen or more of the coinage of nearly every princi- 
pality or commonwealth that issued money under the 
overlordship of the French king, or that afterwards came 
under his dominion. This, however, is far from complete as regards the under-States themselves, 
of some of which (as Brittany and Flanders) the whole coinage would form a very long series. 

M Of old Greek moneys the collection is almost limited to an Athenian tetradrachma ; 
and that of old Roman, though much more abundant, might be multiplied many times 




MARBLE CARVING OF THE EPIPHANY. 
OLD ENGLISH OR GERMAN. 



1 It is noticeable that the compiler of the catalogue of Italian medals, issued by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, has taken occasion to remark that both the Pope and the King of Spain were privy to this massacre before the 
event. It is strange that this gentleman should have seen fit to take advantage of his official position to give currency to 
this positive statement. The remark is utterly irrelevant to the purpose of the catalogue, and it is at least doubtful 
whether the Pope or King were privy, or it may perhaps more truly be said that they certainly were not aware of what 
was about to take place. It may be enough to quote the opinion of Mr. Lodge, editor of the Students Modern History », 
in Mr. Murray's series. He treats the view which holds the Pope to have been privy as "not only improbable, but almost 
impossible n (p. 121). We may go even further than this, and say that since the discovery and publication of the secret 
despatches written by Salviati, the Nuncio at Paris, to the Cardinal Secretary at Rome, such a view as that mentioned 
above has become wholly untenable. 
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before it could be considered as any- 
thing like full : it contains, however, a 
brass Otho> which, if genuine, is of very 
great rarity. 

"As to the monies of various modern 
States, the collections are of coins 
brought together almost at haphazard, 
without any thought of completeness 
or even of continuity ; nevertheless, 
there are among them some interesting 
pieces. There is likewise a collection 
of token coins — mostly very ugly." 

Passing from the coins to scientific 
objects, we have in the first place a 
fine and very complete Hortus Siccus, 
which was formed by the late Dr. Ward, 

of Richmond, and presented to Stonyhurst by his son, James Ward, Esq., of Manchester. 

It contains 5,000 specimens of the British Flora, repre- 
senting 1,753 species. The exotic species number 3,297. 

This collection, described in Nature as one of the finest 

in the North of England, was got together between 1823 

and 1870. 

In Zoology, various birds and other animals, mounted 

and presented by Charles Waterton, have a special interest, 

in particular for Stonyhurst men. The donor has in 

some instances, according to his wont, attached to his 

gift an inscription in Latin verse. 

Also must be mentioned the excellent series of cases, 

prepared under the direction of Father Edward Rigby, 

S.J., in which are exhibited life-like family groups of 

British birds, with their nests and eggs. These are for 

the most part to be found about the house, in situations 

where they can be easily studied by all. 
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The collection of snakes is a valuable one, being 

unusually complete. It was formed by the distinguished 

biologist, St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., and was secured 

for the College in the rectorate of Father Eyre. 

Of the Geological collection something will be said 

in the next chapter. That of Mineralogy, though not 

without interest, presents no features calling for special 

notice. 

Of miscellaneous objects there is in the Museum a 

large and bewildering variety, which it would be useless to 

attempt to catalogue, or even to describe by samples. Suffice 

it to say that here are found not only many works of art 

of considerable intrinsic value, and many articles rendered interesting by their historical associ- 
ations, but likewise monuments of the affection entertained for their old school by past 

generations of boys, who have enriched it with the objects of interest acquired by them in 

various careers in after life in all regions of the earth. 

With the objects in the Museum may be mentioned 
the altar which stands in the Bowling Green, a memento 
of the once flourishing Roman settlement at Ribchester. 
This object has an additional interest as having been seen 
by Camden, who fully describes it in his Britannia} He 
writes : " In the year 1603, when I came a second time 
to see this place [Salesbury Hall], I met with an altar, the 
largest and fairest I ever saw," and proceeds to give the 
inscription upon it, but omits one letter. The relic of an- 
tiquity which had so delighted the learned antiquary fell 
afterwards upon evil days, and being transported to Dinckly 
Hall farm-house, as we are told, "it served for generations 
as a block to mount on horseback, or a butt to aim stones 
at." In September, 1824, it was discovered by Father 

■ Thomas Dilworth, then Master of Poetry, an enthusiastic 

11 scholar, who, having arranged with the farmer, set off next 
day with four or five of his most stalwart pupils and 
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1 Vol, ii., p. 149 (Gibson's edition, 1772). 
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a wheelbarrow to bring away the treasure. It proved, however, far too heavy to be thus 
carried, and a cart had to be procured, in which it was safely transported to Stonyhurst, and 
placed where it now remains. Till within living memory the inscription in front could be 
deciphered, and though now weathered beyond legibility, it can be read on a metal plate 
attached to one of the sides. It runs thus — 

DEIS MATRIBUS 

M. INGENUI 

US ASIATICUS 

DEC. AL. H. AST. 

SS. LL. M.M. 

What this signifies, the learned can only conjecture, and we need but quote Camden's 
note — " Upon inquiry who these Dece Matres are, I can find nothing, but only that Enguium, 
a little town in Sicily, was famous for the presence of the mother-goddesses, where 
some spears and bronze helmets were shown, which had been consecrated to these goddesses 
by Metio and Ulysses." 1 

VI.— PICTURES. 

Possessing as it does a numerous collection of paintings, Stonyhurst has yet but few 
to show which call for special notice upon artistic grounds. The most valuable is probably 
a Descent from the Cross, by Annibale Caracci, which a distinguished Royal Academician 
has pronounced almost too good to be the work of that artist. This will be remembered 
by those of older generations as having hung above the fire-place in the vanished Academy 
Room. Above the stage in the present Academy Room hangs a picture attributed to 
Rubens, representing the Four Doctors of the Church, which was bequeathed to the Society 
by the late W. T. B. Lund, Esq. The authority just quoted declares this to be not only 
undoubtedly genuine, but a particularly fine specimen of the master's style. An Immaculate 
Conception, said to be by Murillo, though probably only a copy, which is now in the 
Refectory, used to be the altar-piece in the old " Sodality " Chapel. There are, in the 
Library and Long Room respectively, fine busts of St Catherine of Siena (School of 
Zurbaran) and the Magdalen, by Guido. 

1 An amusingly enthusiastic letter of Father Dil worth's, describing his discovery, is printed in the Stonyhurst Magazine, 
vol. iii., p. 139. 
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The collection of prints and etchings is of considerable interest, Albert Diirer and 
Rembrandt being well represented. 

Apart from their artistic merit, some pictures are noteworthy on historical 
grounds. 

Foremost amongst these are the portraits of the Stuart family, which hang in the 
Academy Room. These were found in the Villa Alberoni, near Rome, when it was pur- 
chased for the Society, its former owner, Cardinal Alberoni, having taken a great interest 
in the exiled royal family, and collected the pictures to adorn his villa. They were bought 
for Stonyhurst by Father Glover; and it is said that when they first arrived, in 1834, the 
Jacobite tradition being not yet extinct, country gentlemen used frequently to come to see 
them. The subjects represented are — James I. (with a ruff); James III. as an infant, and 
twice in after-life ; Clementina, his Queen — the mosaic in St. Peter's being taken from this 
painting ; Prince Charles Edward, at the age of 8 or 10 ; the Queen of Sardinia, daughter 
of James III.; Madame de Stolberg, Duchess of Albany; also an unknown Queen and 
warrior, the latter being supposed by some to represent Charles I. 

' The portraits of James II. and Anne Hyde do not belong to the Alberoni 
pictures. 

Also may be mentioned the curious and interesting "Jesuit Family picture," which 
now hangs on the Chapel staircase. This is described in a letter from Father Norris to 
Father Glover, March 5th, 1835 — "We bought in London, last August, a Spanish painting, 
containing 200 portraits of the great men of the Society ; Persons, Garnet, &c, figure in it. 
At the bottom is St. Ignatius, with his first companions on each side; above this, four 
pretty medallions, representing the labours of the Society in the four parts of the earth. 
The space occupied by the four medallions, two on each side, allows room for the trunk 
of the tree to expand somewhat, and to put out over the medallions its first branches on 
each side. The first branches are filled with the Cardinals, Patriarchs, and Bishops in the 
Indies, America, etc. Over these the Doctors of Divinity, Martyrs, Missioners, etc., to the 
top of the tree. In the upright of the stem, above St. Ignatius, are St. Stanislaus, St. 
Aloysius, St Francis Borgia, St. Francis Xavier, and the three Martyrs of Japan, the last 
forming a slight curve to fall in with another medallion at the top of the painting. In this 
is a beautiful painting of our Blessed Saviour as a Child, with a scroll overhead — Nomini 
tuo da gloriam. The medallions are declared to be by Murillo, and several of the portraits 
undoubtedly by Velasquez." 
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We have already spoken of the " St. Thomas of Canterbury " and " St. Hugh of 
Lincoln," now hanging on the east staircase, which undoubtedly came from Liege, and used 
to hang on either side of the altar in the old u Sodality." 

Nor must we omit to mention the interesting series of portraits of old Stonyhurst 
boys in the Refectory, which, with the coats of arms in stained glass in the two bay 
windows, serve as a memento of their predecessors to each succeeding generation of 
Stonyhurst boys. 




OLD rKOCECClON'AI, CROSS— HEREFORD. 

(In the Museum.) 




CHAPTER X. 



THE STONYHURST DISTRICT. 




iTONYHURST stands on the south slope of Longridge Fell, about 400 feet 
•Q above the sea, the highest point of the ridge above rising to an elevation 
U%j of somewhat over 1,000 feet. Roughly parallel to Longridge runs the 
Pendle range, the highest point of which, towards the East, is 1,831 feet 
above the sea. Through the valley between flows the river Ribble, and its 
tributary the Hodder ; while another affluent, the Calder, coming in from 
the South, from the manufacturing districts beyond Whalley, has of late 
years converted the. Ribble below its junction into a noisome drain. 

The summits of Longridge, and of Pendle Hill 1 itself, though not of 
the lower ridge in which it issues westwards, are covered with heather. The rest of the 
country is pasture land, with but little cultivation, scarcely any corn being grown. There 



1 This name is probably formed by the triple repetition of words with the same signification. Originally it was 
called, in Celtic speech, "Pen," i.*., the hill. The Saxons, ignorant of the meaning of this appellation, added "hull," and 
this having been corrupted into a mere termination, the same word has now been again added. 
An old, but fallacious, rhyme tells us that — 

Pendle Hill, Ingleborough, and Penygent 
Are the highest hills 'twixt Scotland and Trent. 
Another traditional local rhyme may be quoted — 

The Hodder, the Calder, the Ribble, and rain 
All meet together in M it ton domain, 
2N 
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"ST. PAULINUS CROSS, 
KBMPLE SND, LONGRIDGK FELL. 



is also much woodland, though no timber attains any size. 
The river scenery, especially upon the Hodder, is of singular 
beauty. 

We do not, however, propose to attempt a description 
of the district, nor even of the various historic monuments 
which it contains. It will be sufficient to mention the 
names of Whalley and Sawley Abbeys ; of the little church 
of Stydd, dating from the reign of Stephen — the oldest 
ecclesiastical building in Lancashire, with the doubtful 
exception of Furness Abbey; and of Waddington Hall, 
where the unfortunate Henry VI. was betrayed and taken. 
There are traces of what some suppose to be a Roman 
camp in the Stonyhurst Park; and on the Ribble, near 
Hacking Boat, two large mounds, said to be sepulchral barrows. The name of Pendle is 
intimately associated with the story of the Lancashire witches, and on the side of the same 
hill George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, had one of his visions. 

More to our purpose is it to remark that the Catholicity of the Shireburns has left 
its mark on the neighbourhood, the inhabitants of which are almost all Catholics. With this 
is connected an interesting fact The Men's Guild, so well known by the splendours of its 
annual "Club Day," June 29th, is one of the oldest of such institutions in the kingdom, 
having begun its existence in 1794, a month or two after the establishment of the College. 
This we learn, though not in the clearest of fashions, from a printed document of the Club 
itself, running as follows : — 

"Society of Good Fellowship, or Friendly Society, called the Roman Catholic 
Society, at Stonyhurst. Began the 1st day of January, 1798, as Corrected, Amended, Made, 
and approved of by the Members of the said Society in November, 1794. 1 

"Allowed and approved at the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, at Preston, 
1 2th July, 1798." 

The natural features of the district, which have been carefully surveyed by various 
observers, also demand a few words. 



1 This statement is thus officially printed by the Guild in more than one edition. It would seem that in 1798 
some changes were introduced so fundamental as to be thought to constitute a fresh "beginning," and that prior to 1794 
the institution must have existed in a still more rudimentary condition. 
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I.— GEOLOGY. 

The College stands on the lowest and coarsest of the Millstone Grit series (Lower 
Carboniferous), of which are composed the Fells, Fairsnape, and the higher parts of Pendle. 
These almost purple grits are clearly exposed in the quarry at the end of the Avenue. 
Besides the finer sand, they contain large grains of several varieties of felspathic rock, much 




OLD HODDER BRIDGE ( 1 562)— LOOKING UP THE RIVER. 



rounded, as if on a sea-beach or in a river-bed. Some of the pebbles are as large as a 
walnut, or even larger. 

As we mount the Fell the sandstone becomes gradually finer and more yellow, the 
finest being a band of very even building-stone, more than 40 feet in thickness, extending 
from the Shireburn Almshouses to Longridge. From a quarry behind the former was 
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obtained the stone for the last College buildings, while that from the latter is sent to 
Manchester and Liverpool. No fossils have been obtained by our local collectors from the 
grits, though there are some curious cavities in the Avenue quarry which invite further 
examination. These hollows are of all sizes, up to a foot or more across, and are filled 
with clay. When sections of these are exposed in the quarry they often have the appear- 
ance of large bivalves — possibly Productus giganteus. One of the smaller holes, about an 
inch across, on carefully washing out the clay, showed triple lines of ribs, like the tail of 
some Trilobite, but very faint, owing to the coarseness of the rock. 

Below the grits on which the College stands we come to the Yoredale series, which 
is exposed all along the banks of the Hodder and Ribble. This rock consists of a series 
of thin layers of clay shales and limestones, with, very rarely, a seam of sandstone. The 
thickest strata of limestone are about two feet thick, very crystalline, and with irregular bands 
of chert. In the limestones the common fossils of the mountain limestone are found — 
Encrinites, of several kinds ; corals, especially Cyathophyllutn, Lonsdaleia floriformis y and the 
large Zaphrentis cylindrica ; Brachiopoda, from a small Discina the size of a pin's head to 
Productus semireticu/atus ; and a few Gasteropoda, Euomphalus, and Naticopsis. 

One stratum just above Paradise is largely mixed with clay, and consequently tough 
and difficult to work, but full of fossils. Two of these were lately extracted and sent to the 
British Museum authorities. They were both Cephalopoda of less common species — a 
Nautilus, Solenacheilus pentagonus, and an Orthocertite, Actinoceras Breyni. 

In another stratum, a little above this, was found the jaw of a fish, sp. indet, which 
has been presented to the British Museum with some other fossils mentioned below. 

One of the most noticeable features of these limestones, especially of the strata 
between those just described and the Bathing-cots, are the many worm tracks and casts 
found in relief on the under side of the rocks. 
These usually appear weather worn, and are dis- 
tinguishable only by their size, which varies from 
the thickness of a lead pencil to an inch in diame- 
ter. One trail, however, is very clearly marked, and 
has been specially described by Professor W. C. 
Williamson, F.R.S., in the Memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester \ vol. x., pp. chrossocorda tubkrculata. 

19-29, pi. i., 1884-5. He has named it Chrossocorda tuberculata. A fine specimen of this is 
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now in our Museum. The animal was probably of similar habits to the modern sandworm, 
in burrowing deep U-shaped holes, as double holes of this kind are very frequent in con- 
junction with the trail. 

It is in the shales, however, that our most interesting fossils have been found, and 
those chiefly in one small section just below the Bathing-place. They consist of very small, 
detached, phalangeal bones of some little reptile, a species of Hydrozoon, Paiaocoryne, and 
many fragments and complete specimens of Trilobites. More than 200 specimens have been 
obtained from this one spot, and over 40 have been accepted by the British Museum. 
Doctor Henry Woodward, LL.D., F.R.S., writes from the Geological Department, British 
Museum — "As regards the Trilobites, I may state that they are of extreme interest to me, 
as representing probably the highest horizon in the Carboniferous series from which this 
ancient group of Crustacea have yet been obtained. Nearly all those hitherto described 
have been met with in the Carboniferous or mountain limestone of Derbyshire, Yorkshire; 
Cork, Tyrone, Meath, Limerick, and other localities of Ireland ; or from Scotland. I have 
referred them in a cursory manner to Phillipsia Eichwaldi, Fischer, sp. from Scotland ; and 
to Phillipsia Colei, M'Coy, from Donegal ; but another interesting question now arises, as to 
the geological horizon of these forms, as compared with the Yoredale rocks which have yielded 
your fossils. Here is a diagram showing the position in the Carboniferous series whence 
they were derived. 

_ . .. ( Coal Measures. 
Upper Carboniferous < 

I Millstone Grit 



,{ 



Lower Carboniferous- 



\ 



Upper Limestone Shales ) . 

\ =Culm Measures, Devonshire. 
and Yoredale Rocks ) 

Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone. 

Lower Limestone Shales 
and Tuedian Beds. 
Upper Devonian Upper Old Red Sandstone. 

If we compare the horizon of the Yoredale rocks we shall see that they correspond with 
the Culm measures of South Devon, which have yielded Trilobites, and it is just possible 
that these Trilobites from Stonyhurst represent forms closely related to Ph. Leeii, Pk 
Cliff ordi, Ph. minor •, and Ph. articulosa, from the Culm shales of Chudleigh, Devonshire. (See 
Monograph on Carboniferous Limestone Trilobites by H. Woodward, LL.D., F.R.S., 1883, 
Palaeontological Society, p. 59, &c, pi. X.) A plate of these Stonyhurst Trilobites has been 
prepared, and will shortly be published with full description of the species." 
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The chert found with the limestone is amorphous, purple in colour, and shows no 
traces of fossils, if we accept one stratum, about two inches thick, at the Bathing-place, which 
is red in colour, and full of smaller Encrinites and Foraminifera. 

The Yoredale rocks, owing to their want of rigidity, are much contorted, and present, 
in petto, every variety of folding and faulting. The mountain limestone appears in the 
district at Withgill Quarry, Clitheroe, Whitewell, and near Leagram Hall. 

The first-named is rich in Encrinite heads and stems; corals, especially Lithostrotion, 
large masses of Syringopora reticularis, and Favosites; and many small Brachiopoda, We have 
also found there several specimens of a small Conocardium. At Clitheroe, Salt Hill, the 
Brachiopoda are very abundant, the most frequent being Spirifera glabra, Rhynchonella 
acuminata, an<J Productus giganteus, with very large Streptorhynchus crenistria, which last, 
however, can seldom be obtained except in fragments. This quarry is also rich in univalves — 
Bellerophonta, Euomphalus, Goniatites, Loxonema, Naticopsis, Pleurotomaria, Phanerotinus, 
and Acroculia. There are also found here some very good specimens of the coral Michelinia. 
Several fragments of the large Nautilus dorsalis have been obtained in this quarry ; one 
piece was estimated to have belonged to an animal more than two feet across the broadest 
part. 

At Whitewell there are several caves nearly filled with soil. The limestone here is 
rich in large corals of the genus Lithostrotion, and many specimens of Orthoceras laterals 
Ingleborough district, with its great limestone caves and Silurian slate, is within reach by a 
day's excursion ; but it is beyond our power to describe it even cursorily in a notice like 
the present The Burnley coal-field is within ten miles of the College, beyond Whalley Nab. 
The coal, which is the " Lower Mountain Coal," is very hard and crystalline. The shales 
and sandstones are poor in fossils, though we have several specimens from here of the com- 
moner fishes, Rhizodus and Megalichthys ; and of coal plants, Sigillaria and its root, 
Stigmatia, Lepidodendron, and Catamites. 

Other formations are represented by Triassic clay at Bashall, and Permian Marl on 
the Ribble just below Clitheroe, both poor in fossils. 

There is also a dyke of Dolerite between Clitheroe and Waddington. Many "erratics" 
of volcanic origin are found in our glacial boulders ; and we also ascribe to glacial agency 
the presence of two Cretaceous corals and the tooth of a Pleistocene horse found near Hodder. 

In the Museum one of the earliest local collections seems to have been that presented 
by Mrs. Thomas Lomax about 1850. The gift included more than 200 Invertebrates. These 
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have been largely added to, especially by Rev. James F. Splaine, S.J., and now number over 
700 specimens of Carboniferous fossils. Other special collections added to the Geological 
Section of the Museum are those of Father Corry, S.J., who gave many Oolitic Reptiles 
and Invertebrata; arid the "Winter" collection, presented by Mrs. Tegart The latter consists 
chiefly of Chalk fossils and more recent shells, and some minerals. The collector, James 
Winter, was a boy at Liege before the migration to Stonyhurst. 

We may remark, for the benefit of those unfamiliar with the district, that " Paradise" 
is the old name for a house near Hodder, now applied to the adjacent stretch along the 
right bank of the river. Bowland Trough is a pass in the hills through which runs the 
road to Lancaster. 

II.— BOTANY. 

Of this it is needless to speak in detail, as a full list of the Flora for ten miles 
round, originally published in the Stonyhurst Magazine (May, 1886), is now to be had in 
separate form and in a second edition. 1 Leaving those who seek scientific information on 
the subject to obtain it from this list, we may say in general that, although not at all 
exceptionally rich in species, the district has some to show which are sufficiently uncommon 
to be worthy of note, and of such a nature as to interest others besides botanists. The 
pretty little pink Bird's-eye Primrose (primula farinosa) grows in considerable abundance in 
one field up the Hodder above Bolton Roughs (called by the country folk the "Iron 
Causeway"). In some localities further away, as on the road towards Hellifield and beyond 
Slaidburn, it is in great profusion. Lily of the Valley can be found by those who know 
where to look further up the same river, near Dunnow. The Globe-flower (Trollius 
Europeans) shows itself in many spots in small quantities, and in a field above Sandal 
Holme in abundance, though of somewhat stunted form. The Cloudberry (Rubus chatntz- 
tnorus) is found on the Parlic Range and Pendle, and plentifully in parts of the wild country 
towards the source of the Hodder ; and the Stone-bramble ( R. saxatilis), if not within the 
ten-mile circle, at least not very far beyond. The Yorkshire grass moors towards Malham 
are beautiful in early summer with sulphur-coloured pansies; they also produce the Colum- 
bine (deep blue, and quite wild). In Bowland Trough has been obtained the ivy-leaved 

1 The list contains 539 species, which have not been multiplied beyond what appeared absolutely necessary. Thus, 
among the Brambles, the Willows, and the Hawk weeds, only the most clearly marked distinctions have been taken into 
account. Of the species thus obtained, 506 are flowering plants, and 24 ferns. Among the other Cryptogams, only the 
Horsetails, the Club-mosses, and the Stone worts have been catalogued. 
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Bell-flower ( Wahlenbergia hederacea). The Moorlands produce the Cowberry ( V actinium 
vitis-idcea) and the Andromeda; while the Bear-berry (Arctostaphyllos) has been reported, 
though not authenticated. Chickweed winter-green (Trientalis Europcea) is tolerably plentiful 
in one spot on Waddington Fell. Among orchids, the Frog-orchis has been found in 
the Forty-acre Field, and the Heart-leaved tway-blade once on Bowland Slack. Of Ferns, 
the Royal Fern ( Osmunda) is not unknown ; and the Parsley-fern, Bladder-fern, and Moon- 
wort may also be enumerated. 

No Stonyhurst boy is likely to forget the extraordinary profusion with which the Wood 
Hyacinth, generally known as the Bluebell, grows in Hodder Wood, Bailey Wood, and 
elsewhere. 



III.— ZOOLOGY. 

A list of Birds observed within the ten-mile radius, which appeared in the Stonyhurst 
Magazine, July, 1888, and has been separately printed, may be confidently quoted as giving 
a full account of the most interesting and easily observed portion of our local fauna, 
having been compiled chiefly from information supplied by Mr. Thomas Altham, a local 
naturalist whose knowledge nothing can escape, and to whom Stonyhurst observers have 
been indebted of late years for an immense amount of information in all branches of 
natural history. 1 

A few general observations may here be added, resting mainly on the same authority. 
Of birds of prey, a Sea Eagle was shot on the Hodder in 1840; and the Peregrine Falcon 
was, till within the last twenty years, abundant on the hills to the North, though it is now 
almost unknown. A few pairs of Merlins breed annually on the upland moors. A pair of 
Ravens, till quite recent years, nested annually on Raven-Scar, near Bowland Trough. The 
Ring Ousel breeds on Longridge Fell, and is abundant to the North and East. The Pied 
Flycatcher used to be found annually on the Hodder, but has unfortunately disappeared. 
Though the Nightingale is unknown in the district, the valley of the Hodder is much 
frequented by other warblers, the Blackcap being unusually numerous. A pair of Golden 
Orioles on one occasion built near Leagram. A notable Stonyhurst bird is the Hawfinch, 
which, though uncommon in most places around, has, to the despair of the gardeners, estab- 

1 The species of birds enumerated amount to 162. 
20 
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lished itself permanently in the Dark Walk, where it breeds regularly As its powerful 
beak can split a cherry-stone, it will be understood that the shells of peas offer but an 
ineffectual resistance to it, and that the implacable hostility of the gardeners, however 
deplorable, is not wholly without excuse. In winter the Snow Bunting is not unfrequently 
found on Parlic and elsewhere. 1 The Goatsucker is fairly common. The Kingfisher, 
though much persecuted for the sake of his plumage, and also by egg-collectors, is 
still not uncommon on the Hodder, where the Dipper or Water Ousel is unusually 
abundant The Stock-dove, a few years ago unknown, has now taken up its quarters in 
considerable force, breeding in the steep banks along the Hodder. There are several authen- 
ticated instances of Woodcocks breeding in the district. Besides the exceedingly common 
"Common" Sandpiper, the Wood Sandpiper, the Green Sandpiper, and the Redshank have 
been met Of water birds, a Goosander was shot on the Ribble, in the hard winter of 
1854-5, and the Great Crested Grebe and Red-necked Grebe are occasionally seen at the 
same season. The sea is near enough to allow waifs and strays from among the birds which 
make it their home to be occasionally driven to the district. Thus a Gannct has been shot 
on the Cricket-field, while Puffins and Stormy Petrels have been picked up exhausted after a 
long spell of stormy weather. An Oyster-catcher was captured by the late Colonel Trappes, 
in i860, between Clitheroe and Whalley. Once a Wild Goose, found wounded on the Fell, 
lived for nearly a year happily on the Infirmary pond, till the advent of a spell of skating 
roused it to energy sufficient to take itself off. 

Of Mammals the most notable is the Otter, formerly common on both rivers, as the 
records of otter-hunting testify, and not yet extinct We may also mention the little-known 
Water-shrew, which seems to be far more frequent than its shy and retiring habits allow 
most people to suppose. 

Of Reptiles, besides Lizards and Blind-worms, may be mentioned the Adder, which, 
though scarce, is said by Mr. Altham still to inhabit Longridge Fell, as well as other 
similar localities. In the summer of 1893 a fine specimen, very dark in colour, was killed 
at Cross of Greet Bridge, near Hodder Head. This is now in the Museum. 

It has already been noted that Cray-fish used to be found in all the brooks. Though 
this is the case no longer, we learn from our principal informant that they still inhabit one 
portion of the river. 



1 Only females and immature males come so far south. 
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A preliminary list of local Coleoptera appeared in the Stonyhurst Magazine^ July, 
1886; but beyond a reference to this, no attempt can here be made to indicate what the 
neighbourhood affords to interest the explorer in the large field of insect and other minor 
forms of life. No doubt in the near future the Stonyhurst Magazine will embody the 
results of observation here as elsewhere ; and early in its course the second century of the 
College will complete the survey of the Natural History of its vicinity which has been thus 
begun in the first. 




INDIAN NECKLACE OP BEARS CLAWS. 

From the Museum. 




CHAPTER XL 



THE OBSERVATORY. 




I HE Stonyhurst Observatory has been more frequently described than any 
other department of the College, and by more competent writers, and 
is consequently better known to the outside world. It is therefore 
unnecessary to speak of it here in any detail ; but a short sketch 
of so notable an institution must not be omitted, and some minor points 
of its history have not perhaps been hitherto recorded. 

As has been told in our seventh chapter, the original Observatory 
in the middle of the garden was erected at an early period of the 
remarkable outburst of scientific enthusiasm which signalised the epoch of 
1838-9. It was built from the designs of Mr. Tuack of Preston, but it was always 
understood that the guiding spirit was Father Charles Irvine, then the leading scientific 
authority of the Stonyhurst community. The building consists of an octagonal centrepiece, 
with four abutting porches or transepts. The upper chamber, in the form of a cylindrical 
dome, now devoted to the Anemometer, was constructed as the Equatorial room, being fitted 
with a four-inch achromatic by Jones. 

It was some time before any regular course of work could be undertaken, for 
meteorological instruments were not procured till 1844, and the Equatorial was mounted a 
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year later. 1 Nevertheless, though it is not clear in what his duties can have consisted, we 
find Father Henry M'Cann set down as Director in 1842, and holding the post for a 

couple of years. After- 
wards, for a time, it 
appears not to have been 
thought necessary to have 
a Director till 1846, when 
Father Joseph Howell 
was appointed, assisted 
by Fathers Adam Laing- 
Meason, George Porter, 
and Alfred Weld, the last 
named after a year or 
two taking charge till 
1 85 1, when Father James 
Clare succeeded him till 
1856. 

In 1848, on occasion 
of the dispersion of the 
Society abroad by the 
Revolution, Stonyhurst 
was visited by the dis- 
tinguished Jesuit astrono- 
mers, Fathers Secchi and 
de Vico, the latter being 
also the composer of the 
beautiful responses which 
have since become so 
familiar in the Tenebrae 

THE EQUATORIAL, 1894, WITH PERRY MEMORIAL OBJECT-GLASS. Services of Holy Week. 

Father Weld returning to the Observatory in 1856, after his ordination, began at 
once to inaugurate important developments, for, under the advice of General Sir Edward 




1 Observatory Journal. 
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Sabine, who visited Stonyhurst in the autumn of 1858, he 

commenced the series of magnetic observations ever since 

continued, instruments being procured for the absolute 

measures of the elements of terrestrial magnetism. 

Leaving Stonyhurst in i860, Father Weld was 

succeeded successively by Father Perry for two years, 

by Father John E. Moore, and by Father Walter 

Sidgreaves, who was in charge for several years, during 

which period several developments of great importance 

occurred. Father Sidgreaves issued the first Magnetic 

Report, which was presented to the Royal Society by 

General Sabine, who at the same time asked for a grant 

to enable continuous records to be made. The request 

was favourably received, and the valuable set of photo- 
graphic self-recording instruments was the result About 

the same period the Board of Trade chose Stonyhurst, 

again at the instance of General Sabine, to be one of 

its primary stations for meteorological purposes, and presented the self-recording meteorological 

instruments required for the work. In order to make the Astronomical department worthy 

of these others, the College deter- 
mined to set up a new and more 
effective telescope, and purchased 
one, of eight-inch aperture, made by 
Carey for an amateur, Mr. Peters, 
who, however, had never used it 
It had come into the hands of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, from 
whom it was bought ; Sir George 
B. Airey, the Astronomer-Royal, 
when consulted on the subject, 
declaring that all its metallic parts 
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THE BAROGRAPH. 



were of the highest order of engineering work, and that it was well worthy of a better 
object-glass, that which it carried being ranked only as a second-class production. 
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The above improvements necessitated an entire alteration in the arrangements of the 
Observatory itself, it being impossible to have the new Equatorial with its iron mountings 
in the near neighbourhood of the magnets. The College authorities, therefore, besides 
constructing an underground chamber for magnetic work, contiguous to the old Observatory, 1 
which was to be henceforth devoted entirely to Meteorology, built the new astronomical 
room, commonly described as the Dome, at the south-west corner of the garden. In this 
the recently acquired telescope was mounted, by Mr. Beck, in 1867. 





THE THERMOGRAPH— EXTERIOR. 



THE THERMOGRAPH—INTERIOR. 



For several years, during which Stonyhurst continued to be a station under the Board 
of Trade, a handsome yearly allowance was received in consideration of the expenses 
incurred. When, the number of such stations being reduced, this connection ceased, the 
instruments originally presented were left to the Observatory, and the same work as before 
has been since carried on by the College, wholly at its own charge. 



1 On July 30th, 1 866, the vaulting of this chamber, then in progress, fell in, burying three of the workmen, but 
happily without serious injury. It was on the same day that Cardinal Reisach and Archbishop Manning came on a visit 
to Stonyhurst. 
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In 1868 Father Perry took the place of Father Sidgreaves as Director of the 

Observatory, and in the summer of that year they made, in company, a magnetic 

survey of Western France, doing the same for the 

Eastern part of the same country in 1869. In 1871 

Father Perry, accompanied by Br. Carlisle, similarily 

surveyed Belgium. In 1870 he was for the first time 

chosen for public service, being sent to Cadiz to observe 

the total eclipse of the sun. In 1874, accompanied by 

Father Sidgreaves, he was sent in charge of the British 

Expedition to observe the Transit of Venus in Kerguelen 

Island, otherwise and expressively known as the Isle of 

Desolation. The climate of this delectable spot formed 

the subject of a Blue-book which he subsequently drew 

up for the Meteorological Office ; he also took a series 

of magnetic observations. In 1882 Fathers Perry and 

Sidgreaves were again sent by Government to observe a 

Transit of Venus, this time to Madagascar; in 1886 the 

former was in charge of an eclipse expedition to Carriacou, 

in the West Indies; and in 1887 to Pogost, on the Volga. Two years later, having again 

visited the West Indies to observe the eclipse of 1889, though accomplishing his object, he 

died of pestilence contracted in the station selected, 
the much misnamed Isle du Salut 

Under Father Perry's direction the work of the 
Observatory was chiefly directed to the study of 
solar spots and faculae, daily observations being made 
of the chromosphere, and careful drawings of the 
spots, in order to determine their shape and size, 
and the rate of their passage across the disc. The 
solar spectrum was also carefully observed. 

On Father Perry's death, Father Sidgreaves 
again took up the work, devoting himself, in addition, 

to stellar spectroscopy, work on which had evidently been contemplated, though not begun, 

by Father Perry. A competent testimony to the nature of what is now being done is 
2 p 
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furnished by Professor Hale, of 

Chicago, in his Astronomy and Astro- \ 

physics. 

" In addition to magnetic and 

meteorological observations, the work 

of the Stonyhurst Observatory con- 
sists of researches in solar and stellar 

physics. Photographs of the spectra 

of various parts of the solar surface 

— particularly of spots and faculae — 

are made by a large spectrometer, 

which has been fitted by Hilger 

with quarterly objectives and a 

camera tube. An image of the sun is formed on the slide by an objective receiving 

light from a heliostat placed on the roof of the Observatory. Cords within easy reach 

of the hand of the observer give him complete 
control of the heliostat. The dispersion piece of 
the spectrometer is an excellent Rowland grating. 
The sharpness of the photographs leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

"In stellar spectroscopy, Father Sidgreaves' most 
important investigation is fully described in his well- 
known memoir (published by the Royal Astronomical 
Society) on the spectrum of Nova Auriga. The 
spectroscope used has two direct vision prisms, with 
collimation and short photographic telescopes, and has 
been used in conjunction with an eight-inch refractor. 
The novelty of the arrangement is in the absence of 
a slit, the star being made to drift slowly in a direc- 
tion parallel to the refracting edges of the prisms. 
father Stephen j. perry, s.j. The resulting spectra are surprisingly sharp, and the 

exposure is much less than that required with a slit spectroscope of the same dispersion." 

For this and similar work additional facilities have recently been afforded by the 
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improvement of the telescope, which has resulted from the desire to commemorate by a 
suitable memorial the services of Father Perry. After the Great Academies, August 6th, 
1890, a public meeting, at which Sir Edward Watkin took the chair, resolved, on the motion 
of the Bishop of Salford, now Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, that such memorial 
should take the form of an instrument for the better equipment of the Observatory, with 
which Father Perry had so long been connected. As we have seen, the telescope of 1867, 
while excellent in other respects, was not well furnished in respect of its object-glass, and 
it was finally determined to expend the fund collected for this purpose on a fifteen-inch 
glass, to be made by Sir Howard Grubb, of Rathmines, Dublin, and fitted to the old tube 
Though it was thought by many 
that this was likely to produce an 
unsatisfactory piece of patchwork, 
their forebodings have been falsified, 
and a much more effective, and even 
more handsome, instrument is the 
result. The new objective was 
mounted on the 6th of November, 
1893, an d ^e following account of 
it is given in the Stonyhurst 
Magazine for December of the same 
year : — 

"This is a greater addition to 
the value of the instrument than 
is indicated by the difference of diameters. The new objective is of a higher order 
of constructive excellence, and ranks among the best of the modern optician's work. 
The old one is of thirty years ago, and has never been ranked above a second- 
class production. The adaptation has been effected very satisfactorily. The eight-inch 
telescope consisted of three parts; a very strong gun-metal box, bolted to the flange 
of the declination-axle, carried two tubes, one for the object-glass, the other for the 
eye-pieces. These have been replaced by new and larger tubes ; and of these the 
glass-carrier, being of seven inches greater diameter than the old one, has been fitted 
to the box by an additional adapting flange. We have now a very valuable instrument, 
and it has already done good service by confirming some of the most valuable photo- 
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graphs of stellar spectra given by the smaller telescope, which was too feeble to be 
implicitly trusted." 

On the same subject Professor Hale says : " The tube of the eight-inch refractor 
has recently been enlarged and lengthened to fit it for a fifteen-inch objective, just com- 
pleted by Sir Howard Grubb. The mounting has fortunately proved itself capable of 
carrying the increased weight, and the instrument in its improved form will stand as a 
most suitable memorial to the late Father Perry. In the able hands of Father Sidgreaves, 
the greatly increased light-grasping power of the telescope will be of important service in 
his photographic investigations of stellar spectra." 




PERSIAN DAGGER, PICKED UP ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF 
BUSHIRE, 1856, AFTER THE BATTLE. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



ST. OMERS GAMES, p. 25. 



Some more particulars are supplied by the witnesses in the trial of Titus Oates for perjury 
under James II. We learn that there was a game of ball which was in some way connected with a 
" court." Also that the boys had at Mid-Lent a " particular diversion " called Sawing of the Witch, 
the figure of an old woman, representing Lent, being carried about, according to a Spanish custom 
(Artois having belonged to Spain when the College was first established), and then cut in two, to 
indicate that the penitential season was half over. The proceedings on this occasion would appear 
to have been rather boisterous, for one of the witnesses (Conway) testified as follows : — " Mr. Oates 
was among them, and I was one of them that broke a Pan about his head for Recreation." 



STONYHURST IN 1794, p. 93- 

Amongst other things bequeathed from the days of the Shireburns was a clock in the Tower, 
which must have been in a still worse condition than the buildings, being an article of more delicate 
construction. It contained an old bell for striking the hours, evidently of pre-Reformation make, 
which had probably once belonged to Mitton or Whalley, and bore the inscription — (tampana toe Sb. 
ffiulitlmo. The new-comers had brought with them, amongst other miscellaneous articles, their old 
Liege clock, which was installed in the Tower and the other ejected. Subsequently the Liege clock, 
superseded in its turn by that still in use, was sent to Mount St. Mary's, and the old Shifeburn 
bell, having been used to ring the Angelus, in which service it cracked, was given in part payment 
for the present Angelus bell (about 1857). 

[v. Stonyhurst Magazine, May, 1884, p. 286, and June, 1894, p. 303.] 



BAILEY HALL CHAPEL, p. 99. 

This chapel, interesting to Stonyhurst men as being that whence came the Gothic window 
which forms so marked a feature of the old front, was built, as said in the text, about 133 1. There 
had, however, been an older chapel on the same site, and Whitaker tells us that this is mentioned in 
the Townley MSS. as early as 1222. In a deed preserved at Lulworth, dated 16th March, 12th 
Edward III. (1338), the King grants special licence to Henry de Qitherow to assign, the statute of 
mortmain notwithstanding, two messuages, 40 acres of ploughland, 4 of meadow, 2 of woodland, and 
six shillings of rent, for a perpetual chaplaincy " in capella Sancti Joannis Baptists de Bayley de novo 
per Robertum de Clyderhow nuper personam ecclesie de Wigan constructa." Whitaker (vol. ii. f p. 471, 
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3rd edition) quotes a deed, dated in the summer of the same year, whereby the said Henry de 
Cliderhow conveys these various properties to Sir Henry de Preston, chaplain. 



STONYHURST CUSTOMS, Chap. VII. 

For many years it was considered necessary to mitigate the experiences of a new boy by an 
institution called " Walking Days." Two of those already initiated in the mysteries of school-life were 
told off to take charge of him during the period, being free from all schools and other duties while 
it lasted; and they were supposed to act as guides, philosophers, and friends to the new-comer, and 
to indoctrinate him in all the manners and customs of the place. Of course, as a matter of fact, the 
boys thus emancipated thought only of getting out of this holiday the greatest possible amount of 
amusement. The duration of these "Walking Days" was regulated in a curious manner by the 
number of breakfasts occurring during them, this meal being supposed to be of superior quality during 
their continuance. In the good old days three breakfasts were allowed, and at whatever time of the 
day Walking Days had commenced, the conclusion of the third breakfast terminated them. Afterwards 
the breakfasts were reduced to two, and not much later Walking Days were abolished. 

In connection with this institution may be mentioned the Little Refectory, where Walking-day 
boys messed, and in which Elements and Figures sometimes had their meal* when the Boys* 
Refectory (then, of course, considerably smaller than now) could not accommodate all. This was one 
of Father C. Wright's structures, the window of which is seen in the plate given on p. 95, being that 
on the first floor of the gable in the foreground. It was from the old building behind, the quaint 
gable of which rises at the back of Father Wright's building, that the old window came of which 
mention has been made, p. 48 (note 1). 
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APPENDIX A.— OFFICIAL LISTS. 



I.— RECTORS OF THE COLLEGE IN CONTINENTAL DAYS. 



N.B. — After the first beginning of St. Omers, on account of the jealousy of the magistracy, it was ruled 
that the Superior of the house should be a subject of the King of Spain, and responsible 
directly to him. 

Not till 1624 was this rule formally annulled, though in practice it had been already broken. 

At Liege, and at Stonyhurst till the restoration of the Society in 1814, the term President, or 
Director, was used instead of Rector. 



1 Flack, William, 1592. St. Omers. 

2 Foucart, John, 1594. 

3 Schondonck, Giles, 1 1600. 

4 Den tiers, Philip, 161 7. 

5 Baldwin {alias Bawden), William, 1622. 

6 Worsley {alias Hervey), Thomas, 1632. 

7 Lay ton {alias Port), Thomas, 1636. 

8 Leedes (alias Courtenay), Edward, 1646. 

9 More, Henry, 1649. 

10 Thompson (alias Darcy), Charles, 1652. 

11 Babthorpe, Thomas, 1656. 

12 More, Henry (9), 1657.* 

13 Bradshaigh (alias Barton), Richard, 1660. 

14 Carey, Thomas, 1669. 

15 Thimelby (alias Ashby), 1672. 

16 Stapleton, Thomas, 1679. 

17 Warner, John, 1683. 

18 Constable, Michael, 1688. 

19 Petre, Edward, 8 1693. 

20 Walton, William, 1697. 

21 Humberton, Henry, 1701. 

22 Slaughter, Edward, 1705. 

23 Plowden, Richard, 1709. 



24 Sabran, Lewis de, 4 1712. 

25 Powell, Francis, 1715. 

26 Darell, William, 1720. 

27 Turberville, John, 1721. 

28 Gooden, James, 1722. 

29 Plowden, Richard (23), 1725. 

30 Hyde, Richard, 1728. 
Eccleston, Thomas, 1731. 
Constable, Marmaduke (or Joseph), 1737. 
Plowden, Percy, 1739. 
Hyde, Richard (30), 1742. 

35 Wells, Charles, 1745. 

36 Elliott, Nathaniel, 1748. 
Darell, John, 1752. 

1759- St. Omers. 
762. Bruges. 

39 Elliott, Nathaniel (36), 1762. Bruges. 

40 Lawson, Thomas, 1766. 

41 Stanley, Thomas, 1769. 

42 Angier, Thomas, 1772. 

43 Howard (vere Home), John, 1773. Liege. 

44 Strickland, William, 1783. 

45 Stone, Marmaduke, 1790. 



31 
32 
33 
34 



37 
38 



Scarisbrick, Francis 






> A native of Bruges, but belonging to the English Province. He is described in a letter of 16x3 as "The best of men, a lover of the 
English vineyard, himself a complete Englishman." (Records, vol. iii.. p. 151.) 

* On death of Father Babthorpe. 

8 Confessor of James II. 

4 Son of the French Ambassador in England, his mother being English. He was educated at St, Omers. He had been appointed 
Chaplain to the infant Prince of Wales (son of James II.). 



3 oo APPENDIX A, 

II.— RECTORS, PREFECTS OF STUDIES, AND MASTERS AT STONYHURST. 

(NAMES IN ITALICS ARE CONJECTURAL.) 
Father M. Stone, President, Stonyhurst, August 27th, 1794. 





Prefect of 
Studies. 


Rhetoric. 


Poetry. 


Syntax. 


Grammar. 


Rudiments. 


Figures. 


Elements. 


1794-5 


H. Kemper 


J /. Spencer 
\ alias Ckarnock 


N. Young 




/. Hussey 


/. Morris 


W. Clifford 




1795-6 
1796-7 
1797-8 
1798-9 


T. Barrow 




J. Hussey 


W. Clifford 


N. Young 
W. Clifford 


W. Clifford 


Walt. Clifford 

C. Brooke 
P. Walsh 




1799-1 

1800 / 






W. Clifford 






P. Walsh 


/. Tate 




I 800- I 
1801-a 
1802-3 


W. Clifford 


W. Clifford 
J. Spencer 


C Brooke 


P. Walsh 
J. Tate 


P. Walsh 
J. Tate 
P. Darrell 


P. Gandolfi 


E. Pugh 


G. Oliver 


1803-4 


C Brooke 


C. Brooke 


G. Oliver 


J. Collingridge 


: H. Campbell 


J. Tate 


J. G. Morris 


(J. Cross 

( alias Tristram 


1804-5 
1805-6 


C Brooke 

C.Brooke 


C Brooke 
C. Brooke 


P. Darrell 


J. Lawrenson 
E. Pugh 


E. Pugh 
G. Oliver 


G. Oliver 
E. Wright 


E. Wright 
H. Campbell 


H. Campbell 


1806-7 


C Brooke 


C. Brooke 


E. Pugh 


G. Oliver 


J E. Wright 
1 T. Tate 


H. Campbell 


T. Witham 




1807-8 


C. Brooke 


C. Brooke 


H. Campbell 


[J. Colingridge, J. Tate, J. G. Morris, classes not specijied.\ 


R. Newsham 


1808-9 
1809-10 
1810-1 
1811-2 


7*. Reeve 
T. Reeve 
T. Glover 
T. Glover 


H. Campbell 
T. Witham 


Father N. 

H. Campbell 
T. Witham 
J. Bird 


. Sewall, President, October 3rd, 
T. Witham 
T. Witham J. Bird 
J. Bird R. Newsham 
R. Newsham H. Campbell 


1808. 

R. Newsham 
J E. Pugh 
t T. Tate 

J. Cope 


R. Newsham 

J. Cope 

J. BrownbiU 










Father J. Weld, President, January, 1813. 






1812-3 


C Brooke 


J. Bird 


R. Newsham 


J. Glover 


J. Cope 


T. Brownbill 


F. Trappes 




1813-4 
1814-5 


J T. Glover 
t C. Brooke 

C. Brooke 


R. Newsham 
R. Newsham 


J. Glover 
J. Cope 


J. Cope 

J T. Brownbill 
( H. Beaumont 


J. Brownbill 
F. Trappes 


F. Trappes 
W. Butt 


W. Butt 

( F. Morris 
\ J. Busson 








Father Weld died April 17th, 1816. Father N. Skwall re-appointed. 






1815-6 
1816-7 


C. Brooke 
C. Brooke 


R. Newsham 
H. Beaumont 


H. Beaumont 
F. Trappes 


F. Trappes 
W. Butt 


W. Butt 
F. Morris 


F. Morris 
J. Busson 


J. Busson 
W. Richards 




1817-8 
1818-9 


C. Brooke 
C. Brooke 


F. Trappes 


Father C. 
W. Butt 


Plowdbn, Rector, September 8th, 
W. Butt F. Morris 
F. Morris J. Busson 


, 18x7. 

J. Busson 
W. Beaumont 


W. Beaumont 
R. Lythgoe 


R. Lythgoe 
T. Dilworth 






Father J. Tristram {alias Cross), Rector, December 26th, 1819. 






1819-20 
1820-1 


C. Brooke 
C. Brooke 


W. Butt 
( F.MorrU(died) 
I W. Butt (May)- 
( J. Carr (June) 


F. Morris J. Busson 


W. Beaumont 
R. Lythgoe 


R. Lythgoe 
D. Dilworth 


D. Dilworth 
J. Brownbill 


J. Brownbill 
A. Wainwright 


1821-2 
1822-3 


C. Brooke 
T. Glover 


J. Carr 
J. Hagerty 


J. Hagerty 
R. Lythgoe 


R. Lythgoe 
T. Dilworth 


T. Dilworth 
J. Brownbill 


J. Brownbill 
A. Wainwright 


A. Wainwright 
F. Chadwick 


: F. Chadwick 
T. Fairbairn 


1823-4 


T. Glover 


J. Hagerty 


T. Dilworth 


J J. Brownbill 
( H. Brigham 


G. ConneU 


F. Chadwick 


T. Fairbairn 


G. Rogerson 


1824-5 


{T:Di»w V orth(May) T ^^ 


H. Brigham 


G. Connell 


F. Chadwick 


T. Fairbairn 


G. Rogerson 


C Brigham 


1825-6 


H. Brigham 


H. Brigham 


G. Connell 


F. Chadwick 


H. Beeston 


G. Rogerson 


A. Barrow 


J T. Clarke 
t (Hodder) 


1826-7 


H. Brigham 


G. Connell 


F. Chadwick 


H. Beeston 


G. Rogerson 


A. Barrow 


J T. Clarke 
t (Hodder) 


R. Johnson 
(Hodder) 


1827-8 


/H. Brigham 
\ F. Chad wick 
( (Dec.) 


F. Chadwick 


Father R. Norris, Rector, August 21st, 1 
G. Connell C. Irvine A. Barrow 


1827. 

T. Clarke 


R. Johnson 


J H. M'Cann 
t W.Cobb (Nov.) 


1828-9 
1829-30 


F. Chadwick 
F. Chadwick 


G. Connell 
C. Irvine 


C. Irvine 
A. Barrow 


A. Barrow 
(T.Clarke 
\ G. Rogerson 
I (Dec.) 

H. Segrave 


T. Clarke 
R. Johnson 


R . Johnson 
W.Cobb 


W. Cobb 
J. Peniston 


T. Weston 
T.Seed 


1830-1 


G. Connell 


A. Barrow 


C. I nine 


W.Cobb 


J. Peniston 


T.Seed 


J. M'Clune 








Father 


R. Parker, Rector, June 20th, ii 


J32. 






1831-2 
1832-3 


A. Barrow 
C. Irvine 


C. Irvine 
H. Segrave 


H. Segrave 
W. Cobb 


W. Cobb 
J. Peniston 


J. Peniston 
T. Seed 


T. Seed 
J. M'Clune 


J. M'Clune 
J. Etheridge 


J. Etheridge 
H.Walmesley 
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Prefect of 
Studies. 


Rhetoric. 


Poetry. 


Syntax. 


Grammar. 


Rudiments. 


Figures. 


Elements. 




/ G. Connell 
} H. Segrave 
I (June) 
















1833-4 


W. Cobb 


J. Peniston 


T.Seed 


J. M'Clune 


J. Etheridge 


H. Walmesley J. Holden 














. 




i834-5 


H. Segrave 


J. Peniston 


T.Seed 


J. M'Clune 


J. Etheridge 


H. Walmesley 


( J. Holden 
( J. Baron 


W. Johnson 








Father J, 


, Brown bill, Rector, May 26th, : 


1836. 






x835-6 


A. Barrow 


T.Seed 


J. M'Clune 


J. Etheridge 


H. Walmesley 


J. Baron 


W. Johnson 


R. Havers 


1836-7 


( C. Irvine 
( H. Segrave 
( H. Segrave 


J. M'Clune 


J. Etheridge 


H. Walmesley 


J. Baron 


W. Johnson 


R. Havers 


F. Clough 


1837-8 


< J. Etheridge 
I W.Cobb (June) 


J. Etheridge 


H. Walmesley 


J. Baron 


W. Johnson 


C. Fitzsimon 


F. Clough 


J. Kavanagh 








Father F. Daniel, Rector, May 31st, 1839. 


(J. Kavanagh 
■f J. Peniston 

1 Ouly) 

E. Bird 




1838-9 


W.Cobb 


H. Walmesley 


J. Baron 


W. Johnson 


C. Fitzsimon 


F. Clough 


E. Bird 


1839-40 


W. Cobb 


J. Peniston 


W. Johnson 


C. Fitzsimon 


F. Clough 


T. Cooper 


W. Cardwell 








Father A. Barrow, Rector, July 16th, 1841. 






1840-1* 


J C. Brooke 
1 W.Cobb 
(C. Brook 


W. Johnson 


(No Poetry) 


F. Clough 

( P. Gallwey 
« J. Grimston 
( (April) 


T. Cooper 


P. Gallwey 


W. Cardwell 


J. Gosford 


1841-3 


{ G. Connell 


W. Johnson 


T. Cooper 


W. Cardwell 


T. Ullathorne 




Walt. Clifford 




(T.Seed (March) 


) 












'842-3 


T. Seed 


J. Etheridge f 


T. Williams 


G. Thompson 


J. Grimston 


T. Ullathorne 




V. Zanetti 


1843-4 


J. Etheridge 


T.Seed 


T. Williams 


J. Grimston 


T. Ullathorne 


V. Zanetti 




B. Addis 








Father R. Norris, Rector, July 16th, 1845. 






1844-5 


J. Etheridge 


T. Williams 


T. Cooper 


T. Ullathorne 


V. Zanetti 


W. Cardwell 


1 C. Blackett 

1 Ra. Cooper (Jan.) 








Father H. 


Walmesley, Rector, March iath 


, 1846. 






1845-6 


H. Brigham 


T. Williams | 


T. Ullathorne 


V. Zanetti 


W. Cardwell 


Ra. Cooper 


C.Cooke 


1846-7 


H. Brigham 


I. Grant 


P. Gallwey 


G. Porter 


W. Cardwell 


T. Selby 


C. Cooke 


J. Meagher 








Father R 


.. Sumner, Rector, August 17th, : 


1847. 






1847-3 


T. Seed 


P. Gallwey 


G. Porter 


G. Lambert 


T. Selby 


C. Cooke 


J. Meagher 


W. Maher 








Father F 


. Clough, Rector, October 4th, 1 


848. 






1 848-9 


T. Seed 


P. Gallwey 


G. Lambert 


V. Zanetti 


C. Cooke 


J. Meagher 


W. Maher 


H. White 


1849-50 


T. Seed 


G. Lambert 


V. Zanetti 


C. Cooke 


J. Meagher 


E. Whyte 


H. White 


C. Locke 


1850-1 


G. Porter 


G. Lambert 


J. Clare 


J. Meagher 


J. Johnson 


H. White 


T. Porter 


J C. Clifford (died) 
t V. Bond (April) 


1851-2 


G. Porter 


G.Tickell 
| J. Grimston 

< G. Porter (May 
» C. Bowring (J u 
(C. Bowring 

< F. Hathaway 
I (Jan.) 


J. Meagher 


J. Johnson 


H. White 


T. Porter 


V.Bond 


W.Lea 


1852-3 


G. Porter 


} T. Johnson 


H. White 


T. Porter 


V. Bond 


W.Lea 


J. M'Quoin 


1853-4 


G. Tickell 


J. Johnson 


R. Payne 


V. Bond 


W. Lea 


J. M'Quoin 


R. Cardwell 


















1854-5 


G. Tickell 


F. Hathaway 


R. Payne 


V.Bond 


W.Lea 


J. B. Bodoano 


J G. Sidgreaves 
\ J. Woodward 


R. Cardwell 


1855-6 


P. Gallwey 


E. Purbrick 


R. Payne 


J. Woodward 


J. B. Bodoano 


W.Lea 


C Boardman 


j G. Pearson 
t (/fodder) 


1856-7 


P. Gallwey 


E. Purbrick 


J. Woodward 


C. Boardman 


W.Lea 


S T. Langton 
\ J. Hoskins 


J. Pinnington 


( R. Whittleton(H) 
\ (died) 

It. swift 


1857-8 


G. Porter 


G. R. Kingdon 


E. Purbrick 


W.Lea 


J. Hoskins 


J. Pinnington 


T. Kay 


T. Swift (Hod.) 
rE. Arundell 
\ (Ston.) 
1 J. Swift (H.) 


1858-9 


E. Purbrick 


G. R. Kingdon 


C. Boardman 


W. Lea 


J. Pinnington 


A. Charnley 


J. Farmer 


1859-60 


E. Purbrick 


G. R. Kingdon 


A. Charnley 


C. Boardman 


J. Pinnington 


J. Farmer 


W. Lawson 


j H. Sergeant (S) 
tj. Hawett(H) 


1 860-1 


E. Purbrick 


G. R. Kingdon 


C. Boardman 
Father J. 


A. Charnley 
Johnson, Rector, 


J. Farmer 
September 35th, 


W. Lawson 
1861. 


J. Hartell 


J R. Cardwell (S) 
\E. Taylor (H) 


1861-3 


G. R. Kingdon 


C. Boardman 


A. Charnley 


f J. Splaine 
t A. G. Knight 


W. Lawson 


J. Hartell 


W. Loughnan 


( R. Cardwell (S) 
t H. Martin (H) 


1863-3 


G. Tickell 


A. Charnley 


J A. G. Knight 
\ R. Payne 


W. Lawson 


J. Hartell 


W. Loughnan 


H. Martin 


IS. Perry (S) 
lC. Meyer (H) 


1863-4 


G. Tickell 


A. Charnley 


W. Lawson 


J. Hartell 


W. Loughnan 


T. Brown 


C. Meyer 


1 J. Head (S) 
1 D. O'Kelly (H) 
(D. OKelly(S) 
< J. Lightbound 
I (H) 


1864-S 


G. R. Kingdon 


W. Lawson 


S. J. Hunter 


W. Loughnan 


T. Brown 


J. Hayes 


J. Head 



* During this and the following years there were constant changes in the arrangement and nomenclature of the classes, 
t 1842-3 The Master of Rhetoric was also Prefect of Philosophers. 
% 1845-6 Class of Humanities corresponding to Rhetoric and Poetry. 
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1865-6 

■B66-7 

1867-8 
1868-0 

1869-70 

1870-1 

1871-* 

1873-3 
1873-4 
««74-5 
1875-6 

1876-7 



Prefect of 
Studies. 

G. R. Kingdoo 
C. R. Kingdoo 



G. R. Kingdoo 
G. R. Kingdon 

G. R. Kingdon 
G. R. Kingdoo 
G. R. Kingdoo 

G. R. Kingdoo 

G. R. Kingdoo 
G. R. Kingdoo 
G. R. Kingdoo 

G. R. Kingdoo 



Rhetoric. Poetry. Syntax. Grammar. Rudiments. Figures. 

S. J. Hooter W. Loughnao J. Gerard J. Hares J. Head D. O'KcDy 

W. Loogfanan J. Gerard J. Hayes J. Head D. O'KeOy T. Righy 

Father C. Henkt, Rector, April 30th, 1868. 

J. Gerard J. Hayes J. Ryan D. O'Kelly J. Morgan F. Scoles 

J. Gerard J. Hayes D. O'Kelly & Renshaw F. Scoles J. daytoo 

(Father C Henry died August, 1869.) Father E. Purbrick, Rector, September 8th, 1869. 



Elements. 

(T. Rigby(S) 
I J. Morgan (H) 
<F. Scoles (S) 
U. Morgan (H) 



I C. Barraod (S) 
IF. Cassidy(H) 
I J. Gray (S) 
1 F. Cassidy (H) 



J.Gerard 
J.Hayes 
S. J. Hunter 

S. Smith 

S. Smith 
R. Colley 
R.Colley 

R. Colley 



J. Hayes 
S. Hayes 
S. Smith 

J. Clayton 

C. Splaine 
P.Lander 
P.Lander 

P.Lander 



B. Rensbaw 
John Rickaby 
J. Clayton 

C. Splaine 

P.Lander 
F. Payne 
H. Walmesley 

H. Walmesley 



1877-8 G. R. Kingdon R. Colley 



F. Scoles 
J. Clayton 
C Splaine 

P. Lander 

F. Payne 

H. Walmesley 
W. Barns 

LGartlan 
F. Jerrard 



J.Clayton 
C Splaine 
F. Scoles 

F.Payne 

H. Walmesley 
W. Burns 
I. Gartlan 

F. Jerrard 



i C Splaine (S) J. Gray (S) 

*F. Cassidy (H) J. Smallwood(H) 

I F. Scoles (S) J. Smallwood (S) 

\F. Cassidy(H) P. Chandlery (H) 

F. Payne (S) J. Unsworth (S) 

J. Scmren (H) C Macqueen (H) 

H. Walmesley . WB(mis(S) 

U-SeSLcH)"- -"-*^) 

( W. Barns (S) I. Gartlan (S) 

' [ J. Collin* (H) T. M'Mullin (H) 

I. Gartlan (S) W. Strappini (S) 

F. Jerrard (H) C. Gillet (H) 

, F. Jerrard (S) J. Gray fS) 

C Gillet (H) i£. Tempest (H) 

CW on d (sT ^ Tempest (S) 
CGmet% JLy-MH) 



1878-9 

1879-80 

1 880-1 

1881-* 

1882-3 

1M3-4 

1884-3 

1885-6 
1886-7 
1887-8 
1888-9 
1889-90 
i 890-1 

1891-2 
1892-3 
«893-4 



G. R. Kingdon 

J.Gerard 
J. Gerard 
J. Gerard 
J.Gerard 
J.Gerard 
J.Gerard 

J. Gerard 
J.Gerard 
J. Gerard 

J. Gerard 
J.Gerard 
J. Getard 



R. Colley 

R. Colley 
C Splaine 
C. Splaine 
C Splaine 
C. Splaine 
C Splaine 

C. Splaine 
C. Splaine 
J. Jaggar 

J. Jaggar 
J. Jaggar 
C. Newdigate 



H. Walmesley I. Gartlan 

Father W. Eyre, Rector, May 27th, 1879. 
H. Walmesley I. Gartlan C Widdowson 

I. Gartlan C. Widdowson F. Jerrard 



cw-—jfig»|«.a£ ! ® 



E. Etherington T. Slater 
T. Slater R. M'Coy 



R. M'Coy 
T. Slater 
T. Slater 



T. Slater 

E. Walmesley 



R. Sykes 
J. Robinson 
J. Browne 
J. Robinson 



F. Jerrard 

R. Sykes 
J. Robinson 
J. Browne 
J. Robinson 
J. Browne 



Father R. Colley, Rector, September 10th, 1885. 
H. Walmesley J. Browne 



URobinson(S) Jos. Dobson(S) 

.SybrandtfH) C. Drakes (H) 

J J. Browne (S) M. King (S) 

\ J. Snow (H) J. Gretton (H) 

J M. King (S) R. Leese (S) 

1 J. Graham (H) M. Cullen (H) 

( T. Baldwin (i)« M. Cullen (S) 

t J. Graham (2) J. ONeil (H) 

J J. Graham (1) E. de Alberti (S)t 

t J. B. Hatt (a)t E. Sybrandt (H) 

W. Roche (1) F. Grene (S) 

E.deAlberti(2) J. O' Gorman (H) 



j E. Sybrandt (1) W. Roche (1) F. Grene (S) 
U.B.Hatt(2) " -—'- 



H. Walmesley I. Gartlan 

G. Jinks I. Gartlan 

H. Walmesley G. Pye 

H. Walmesley G. Pye 



j E. Sybrandt (1) 
t J. B. Hatt (2) 

i E. Sybrandt (1) 
( G. Canning (2) 

G. Pye 



W. Roche (1) F. Grene 
W. Thomson^) E-de Albert* 



(J. ONeil (1) 
IR. Leese (2) 



(«) 1 F * W 



I. Gartlan 
I. Gartlan 
I. Gartlan 



G. Pye 
f E. Fiupatrick F- „ 

lG.Oulning(*)^ CCol,?ns( . a > 
G. Canning (1)/ E ' Fit *palrick , T M'Mullin(S) 
King (2) "J vv 



F. Walsh (S) 
~ "TMullin(S) 
Gorman (H) 

T. M'Mullin (S) 
J. O Gorman (H) 

T. M'Mullin (S) 
E. Keman(H) 



{ FKing^f * | c F «aj B .K.)t * *^"CH)' 

\ f tuSirTe C m U G ' Gruggenfi) T. M«Mullin(S) 
l£^*% *<>•<»« F. Parry (H) 



i G. Gruggen (1) P. Ryan (1) 
( J. Mercer (2) F. Parry (2) 



J. Gerard 
J. Gerard 
R. Colley 



H. Walmesley G. Pye 

Father Herman Walmesley, Rector, September nth, 1891. 

C. Newdigate C. Galton G. Pye „ G. Gruggen 

C. Newdigate C. Coupe G. Gruggen R. Gibb 4 ?• ?**"■ (') 

J. Kendal C. Coupe G. Gruggen W. Bodkin 

1840-1 Professors— Greek, T. Seed ; Latin, W. Cobb ; English, H. Segrave. 

1841-2 Professors— Greek, T. Seed, M. Mann; Latin, W. Cobb; History, Tr. Clarke. 

1842-3 Professors— Greek, T. Seed; Latin, M. Mann; History, Tr. Clarke. 

1843-4 Professors— Greek, J. Peniston ; Latin, M. Mann ; History, Tr. Clarke. 

1844-5 Professors— Greek, T. Seed ; Latin, M. Mann ; History, C. Fitzsimon ; French, W. Rowe. 



T. M'Mullin <S) 
J. Wolfe (H) 



J J. Mercer (1) 

\ P. Ryan (2) 

(P. Ryan(i) 

( G. Carolan (2) J. O'Brien (2) J. Graham(H) 

j E. Hanson (1) J. O'Brien (1) T. M'Mullin (S) 

1 G. Carolan (2) J. Charnock (2) J. M'Hugh (H) 



F. Parry (r) T. M'Mullin (S) 

G. Carolan (2) J. Wolfe (H) 
F. Parry (1) T. M'Mullin (S) 



* Beth Divisions at Stonyhurst. 



t Secular Master. 
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III.— PREFECTS AT STONYHURST. 

Note. —Previous to the year I 830-1 this list cannot be guaranteed as absolutely correct, but is the best which can be drawn 

up from existing documents. 



1794 










1795 










1796 










1797 










1798 










1799 










1800 










1 801 










1802 










1803 


John Cross (Tristram) 








1804 










1805 










1806 










1807 


John Weld 


John Reeve (Power) 


Robert Johnson 




1808 










1809 










1810 


Robert Johnson 


John Fairclough 


John Beaumont 




1811 


Robert Johnson 


John Fairclough 


Joseph Newsham 




1812 


J. Newsham 


R. Norris 


Scott 




1813 


J. Newsham 


R. Norris 


R. Parker 




1814 


Richard Norris 


Richard Parker 


Hay 




1815 


Richard Norris 


Richard Parker 


Rand. Lythgoe 




1816 


Richard Norris 


Richard Parker 


Rand. Lythgoe 




1817 


Joseph Newsham 


Francis Brownbill 


John Leadbetter 




1818 


R. Parker 


John Leadbetter 


Benjamin Addis 




1819 


John Lead better 


James Knight 


J. Hagerty 




1820 


John Leadbetter 


James Knight 


Francis Lythgoe 




182 1 


Francis Brownbill 


Francis Lythgoe 


Joseph Hooper 




1822 


Francis Brownbill 


Francis Lythgoe 


Joseph Hooper 




1823 


Francis Lythgoe 


Joseph Hooper 


W. Glassbrook 




1824 


Francis Brownbill 


J. Brownbill 


R. Sumner 




1825 


Francis Brownbill 


J. Brownbill 


R. Sumner 




1826 


J. Brownbill 


R. Sumner 


C. Irvine 




1827 


J. Brownbill 


G. Rogerson 


Thomas Clarke 




1828 


J. Brownbill 


Thomas Hooper 


G. Rogerson 


Thomas Clarke 


1829 


J. Brownbill 


I G. Rogerson 
( R. Sumner 


Thomas Clarke 


Thomas Weston 


I 830-1 


James Bateman 


Thomas Clarke 


Thomas Weston 




1831 


James Bateman 


James Clough 


Thomas Weston 




1832 


James Bateman 


Joseph Johnson 


. Richard O'Carroll 




'833 


Richard O'Carroll 


Joseph Johnson 


William Johnson 




1834 


John Polding 


Joseph Johnson 


Thomas Speakman 




1835 


John Polding 


Joseph Johnson 


Thomas Speakman 




1836 


John Polding 


Thomas Cooper 


Thomas Speakman 




1837 


John Polding 


Thomas Cooper 


Thomas Speakman 




1838 


Henry Chadwick 


Thomas Cooper 


Thomas Speakman 




1839 


Henry Chadwick 


James Baron 


Thomas Speakman 




1840 


Thomas Speakman 


Charles Havers 


James Baron 




1841 


Robert Havers 


John Baron 


James Walker 




1842 


Robert Havers 


J Thomas Cooper 
\ James Walker 


William Cardwell 




1843 


Thomas Cooper 


James W T alker 


William Clifford 
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1 844 


William Clifford 


James Walker 


Ralph Cooper 




i«45 


Thomas Speakman 


Walter Clifford 


Thomas Mackenzie 


Edward Bird 


1846 


Thomas Speakman 


Walter Clifford 


James Maguire 


I Richard Vaughan 
\ Marmaduke Stourton 


i«47 


Richard Cooper 


James Corry 


Richard Vaughan 


Charles Booker 


1848 


James Corry 


William Corry 


Richard Cardwell 


Stephen Bond 


1849 


S. Bond 


R Cardwell 


J. M 'Quoin 


James Clare 


1850 


S. Bond 


R. Cardwell 


J. M 'Quoin 




185 1 


S. Bond 


R. Cardwell 


J. M 'Quoin 


C. Henry 


1852 


Charles Henry 


R. Cardwell 


Henry Birch 




1853 


Charles Henry 


R. Cardwell 


Henry Birch 


J. Laurenson 


1854 


Joseph Johnson 


Henry, Birch 


Matthew Newsham 




1855 


Joseph Johnson 


Henry Birch 


Matthew Newsham 




1856 


Joseph Johnson 


John Farmer 


Matthew Newsham 




1857 


Thomas Welsby 


John Farmer 


Matthew Newsham 




1858 


Thomas Welsby 


Matthew Newsham 


Anthony Foxwell 




1859 


Thomas Welsby 


Matthew Newsham 


John Hartell 


t Henry Martin 
j John Pope 


i860 


Thomas Welsby 


James Pinnington 


Richard Sharp 


John Pope 


1861 


Thomas Welsby 


Walter Sidgreaves 


Richard Sharp 


Joseph Meyer 


1862 


Henry Edwards 


Thomas Kay 


I Joseph Lightbound 
{ Walter Bridge 


W. Sidgreaves 


1863 


Henry Edwards 


Thomas Kay 


Waller Bridge 


W. Sidgreaves 


1864 


Henry Edwards 


Thomas Kay 


J. Gray 


W. Sidgreaves 


1865 


Henry Edwards 


J. Gray 


Francis Scoles 


W. Sidgreaves 


1866 


Henry Edwards 


J. Gray 


Peter Prestage 




1867 


Henry Edwards 


P. Prestage 


J. Clayton 


John Gray 


1868 


Thomas Ellis 


Thomas Kay 


P. Prestage 


R. Oxton 


1869 


Thomas Kay 


P. Prestage 


P. M'Laughlin 


R. Oxton 


1870 


Thomas Kay 


P. Prestage 


Joseph Kellet 


R. Oxton 


1871 


Thomas Kay 


P. Prestage 


Joseph Kellet 


R. Oxton 


1872 


Thomas Kay 


P. Prestage 


Joseph Kellet 


S. Morgan 


1873 


Thomas Kay 


J. Kellet 


Thomas Knowles 


W. Splaine 


1874 


Thomas Kay 


J. Kellet 


J. Charnock 


R. Swift 


1875 


Thomas Kay 


C. Widdowson 


R. Swift 


H. Cowell 


1876 


Thomas Kay 


R. Swift 


A. Jackson 


A. Gillet 


1877 


Thomas Kay 


R. Swift 


W. Thompson 


W. Taylor 


1878 


Thomas Kay 


R. Swift 


W. Taylor 


Thomas M'Mullin 


1879 


Thomas Kay 


Isaac Lee 


W. Taylor 


Thomas M'Mullin 


1880 


Thomas Kay 


Isaac Lee 


W. Taylor 


Thomas M'Mullin 


1881 


Thomas Kay 


Isaac Lee 


W. Taylor 


Thomas Baldwin 


1882 


Thomas Kay 


M. Tuohey 


R. Moss 


B. Killion 


1883 


Thomas Kay 


Thomas Baldwin 


J. Ross 


J. O' Gorman 


1884 


Thomas Kay 


Thomas Baldwin 


J. Ross 


John Baldwin 


1885 


Thomas Kay 


Thomas Baldwin 


J. Baldwin 


J. Ward 


1886 


Thomas Kay 


R. Swift 


R. Moss 


S. Canning 


1887 


Thomas Kay 


R. Swift 


R. Moss 


S. Canning 


1888 


James Robinson 


S. Canning 


M. Kenna 


J. Farmer 


1889 


James Robinson 


S. Canning 


M. Kenna 


J. Farmer 


1890 


James Robinson 


S. Canning 


M. Kenna 


J. Farmer 


1891 


James Robinson 


M. Kenna 


Thomas Unsworth 


) J . Farmer 
\ P. O'Reilly 


1892 


James Robinson 


M. Kenna 


Thomas Unsworth 


A. Moran 


1893-4 


James Robinson 


\ R. Swift 
\ J. Kellet 


C. Meyer 


Ig. Maguire 
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PLAYS ACTED AT STONYHURST. 



1799. Sidney. 1 

1800. Edwin. 2 

1801. Surrender of Alexandria.' 

1802. November. Saint Barbara. 4 
Christmas. Fall of Ira. 5 

1803. Dion. 8 

1805. Perseus and Demetrius. 7 

1809. High Life below Stairs. Village Lawyer. 

1810. Milford Castle. Mock Doctor. 

181 1. Iron Chest. Heir-at-law. 

181 2. Drummer. Castle of Andalusia. 

18 13. Cure for the Heart -ache. Foundling of the 

Forest. 

1814. Who wants a Guinea? He would be a 

Soldier. 

1815. Speed the Plough. Wild Oats. John Bull. 

1816. Henry IV., Part 1. Siege of Calais. Heir- 

at-Law. 

1817. Poor Gentleman. Henry IV., Part 2. 

1818. Henry V. Bold Stroke for a Fortune. 

1819. FalstafF (in the " Merry Wives "). King Lear. 



1 Sidney, "the British Hero," is evidently Sir Sidney Smith, 
and the piece celebrates his defence of Acre against Napoleon 
in 1799. This play was acted "by the Class of Poetry," 
Charles Waterton being of the number. His class was in 
Poetry at Christmas, 1799. 

* A home-made play, apparently : founded on the story of 
Edwin, King of Northumbria. Parts were taken by H. 
Campbell (a schoolfellow of Waterton), who finished Rhetoric 
midsummer, 1801. and by J. Postlewhite, P. Cruise, and James 
Aylmer, who were in the class below. The play must there- 
fore have been acted in one of the years 1799-1801. The 
first and last years being otherwise accounted for, it seems 
clear that 1800 is the date of this. 

3 Alexandria surrendered to the British, August, 1801, and 
the preliminaries of the- Peace of Amiens were signed in the 
following October. The Argument of the piece speaks of the 
Surrender as having contributed to bring about "the Peace 
lately concluded." J. Postlewhite and I*. Cruise acted in this 
play also: they were this year in Rhetoric. 

* November 30th. Acted by the Grammarians in the 
Refectory, in presence of the community and visitors (Messrs. 
Tempest and Scroope are mentioned as present). The Prefect 
of Studies' Journal says : Hoc autem laudis habet hoc poema 
quod primum est a Grammaticis suo anni loco celebratum 
dum stat Acidemia Saxo-sylvensis." P. Rochford took the 
part of Saint Barbara. 

* This date is conjectural. The actors were all class- 
fellows, and this year they were in Poetry. 

* Of the actors, two were this year in Rhetoric, three in 
Poetry, and one in Syntax. 

7 Date conjectural. All actors in Poetry. 
2 R 



1820. Castle of Andalusia. High Life below Stairs. 

Richard III. 

182 1. Tempest. Julius Caesar. 

1822. Henry IV., Part 1. Richard II. Apprentice. 

1823. Who wants a Guinea? Pizarro. Duel. . 

1824. Macbeth. School of Reform. Two Strings 

to a Bow. 

1825. Rivals. Henry VI., Part 2. Somno. 1 Mon- 

sieur Tonson.* 

1826. Venice Preserved. Criminal. Mock Doctor. 

1827. Speed the Plough. Cure for the Heart- 

ache. 

1828. Wild Oats. Poor Gentleman. 

1829. Henry V. New Way to Pay Old Debts. M. 

Tonson. 

1830. Richard III. Henry IV., Part 2. Duel, or 

my two Nephews. 

1831. Henry IV., Part 1. John Bull. Paul Pry. 8 

1832. Castle of Andalusia. Pizarro. King Lear. 

1833. Macbeth. Who wants a Guinea? High 

Life below Stairs. 

1834. Hamlet. Speed the Plough. Master's Rival. 

1835. Julius Caesar Poor Gentleman. Deaf as a 

Post. 

1836. Henry VI. Curfew. Young Reefer. 
1837. 4 Richard III. William Tell. Rivals. Nervous 

Man. 

1838. Castle Spectre. Bold Stroke for a Fortune. 

M. Tonson. 

1839. Rienzi. Cure for the Heart-ache. Castle of 

Andalusia. White Horse of the Peppers. 

1840. King Lear. Guy Mannering. Mock Doctor. 

Too late for a dinner. 

1841. Wrecker's Son. Rob Roy. Rory O'More. 

Philosophers. Iron Chest. 8 Irish Attorney. 

1842. Macbeth. Henry IV., Part 1. Deaf as a 

Post, or Deafness for a Night. Philosophers. 
Brigand. Merry "Wags" of Windsor. 



1 Sic 

2 Got up, not acted. 

s Douglas Jen-old's version. 

4 As already said, this was the first year of the "New 
Stage." 

* Thomas Francis Meagher played Sir E. Mortimer. 
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1843. Critic, by young gentlemen from the two lower 

schools, 
Hamlet. Speed the Plough. Wrong Box. 

1844. William Tell. Rivals. Lawyer and Doctor 

outwitted. 1 Philosophers. Miller and his 
Men. Master's Rival. 

1845. Richard III. Bubbles of the day. Adven- 

tures of an Original. Philosophers. Castle 
of Andalusia. No Dinner, but however. 2 

1846. Merchant of Venice. Comedy of Errors. 

White Horse of the Peppers. 

1847. Ion. Who wants a Guinea? Thumping 

Legacy. Irish Lion. Philosophers. Brought 
up to the Bar. Hoax upon Hoax. 

1848. House of Aspen. Guy Mann e ring. Illustrious 

Stranger. Done on Both Sides. Philoso- 
phers? Iron Chest. Box and Cox. Miseries 
of Human Life. 

1849. Macbeth. Henry IV., Part 1. Where shall I 

dine? Philosophers. Venice Preserved. 
Unwarrantable Intrusion. 

1850. Shrovetide. 4 Where shall I dine? Make 

your Wills. 
Christmas. Julius CtEsar. Castle Spectre. 
Wrong Box. Philosophers. Brigand. Turn- 
ing the Tables. 

185 1. Shrovetide. Chrononhotontologos. Critic. 8 
Christmas. William Tell. Cure for the 

Heart-ache. Nervous Man. Philosophers. 
Crescent and Cross. Apartments during 
the Exhibition. Grimshaw, Bradshaw, and 
Bagshaw. 8 

1852. Shrovetide. 7 Fortune's Frolic. Pizarro. 
Christmas. Provost of Bruges. Bold Stroke 

for a Fortune. Irish Attorney. Make your 
Wills. 

1853. Shrovetide. Your Life's in Danger. 8 
Christmas. Tempest. Speed the Plough. 

White Horse of the Peppers. 



1 Made up out of "Somno" and "Queer Subject." 

* Roger Tichborne acted in these plays, which afterwards 
served, along with many other Stonyhurst items, to puzzle 
the "•Claimant." 

* The history of these plays is related in "Saxonhurst." 

4 This is the first instance of a Shrovetide performance. 
The Higher Line acted. 

* The first of these was acted by Figures and Elements, 
the Second by Grammar and Rudiments. 

•This play collapsed at an early stage, as the parts were 
not known. 

T Acted by the Lower Line. 

* This is the first instance of a purely "Grammar play," 
which henceforth was an established institution till 1881. 



1854. Shrovetide. Village Lawyer. 
Christmas. Rienzi. Who wants a Guinea? 

Wrong Box. 

1855. Shrovetide. Young Reefer. 
Christmas. Richard III. Guy Mannering. 1 

Box and Cox. Philosophers. Castle of 
Andalusia. To Paris and back for £$. 
Visitors. The Militia Ball 1 
1 856.' Christmas. Ion. Rob Roy. Slasher and 
Crasher. Philosophers. Golden Farmer. 
Tipperary Legacy. 

1857. Shrovetide. Maurice the Woodcutter. 

Bengal Tiger. 
Christmas. Macbeth. Heir-at-Law. Where 
shall I dine ? Philosophers. Man with 
the Carpet Bag. M. Tonson. 

1858. Shrovetide. Turned Head. 

. Christmas. Henry IV., Part 1. Cure for 
the Heart-ache. Frank Fox Phipps. Fast 
Train.* Philosophers. Cool as a Cucumber. 
Thumping Legacy. 

1859. Shrovetide. Make your Wills. Unwar- 

rantable Intrusion. 

Christmas. Castle Spectre. Poor Gentle- 
man. Nervous Man. Philosophers. Going 
to the Derby. Boots at the Swan. 
i860. Shrovetide. Day after the Fair. A Good 
Night's Rest. 

Christmas. King Lear. Strolling Gentleman. 4 
Frederick of Prussia. Sent to the Tower. 
Philosophers. No. 1 round the Corner. 
Duel in the Dark. 

1861. Shrovetide. Spectre Bridegroom. Mes- 

merism. 
Christmas. Croesus of Lydia. Guy Man- 
nering. • Irish Attorney. Philosophers. 
Wizard of the Moor. White Horse of the 
Peppers. Cherry Bounce. 

1862. Shrovetide. Queer Subject. "B.B." 
Christmas. Hamlet. Bold Stroke for a 

Fortune. Wrong Box. To Paris and back. 
Philosophers. Castle of Andalusia. Fish 
out of Water. Apartments. 



1 Called in the bills "The Wizard's Prophecy," an attempt 
to disguise the fact that the non-actors had discovered the 
name of the play. 

2 Composed for the occasion by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who 
took the principal part. 

*A classical concert, with part of an Oratorio, took the 
place of Shrovetide plays. 
* Otherwise "Wild Oats." . 
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1863. 



1864. 



Shrovetide. High Life below Stairs. Sam's 
Arrival. 

Christmas. Richard III. Tempest. Turn 
him out. Slasher and Crasher. Philoso- 
phers. Venice Preserved. Irish Lion. Nice 
Firm. 

Shrovetide. M. Tonson. Grimshaw, Brad- 
shaw, and Bagshaw. 

Christmas. Macbeth. Convict of Bordeaux. 
Man with the Carpet Bag. Wandering 
Minstrel. Philosophers. Merchant of 
Venice. Ticklish Times. 

Shrovetide. Frank Fox Phipps. Omnibus. 

Christmas. Henry IV., Part 1. Speed the 
Plough. Box and Cox. Doing Banting. 
Philosophers. Richard II. Rob Roy. 

Christmas. Castle Spectre. Poor Gentle- 
man. Frederick 6f Prussia. Taming a 
Tiger. Philosophers. Rivals. Steeple- 
chase. 

Shrovetide. Young Reefer. Fast Train. 

Christmas. William Tell. Cure for the 
Heart-ache. Fitzsmythe of Fitzsmythe 
Hall. Nervous Man. 2 

Shrovetide. Make your Wills. Turned Head. 

Christmas. Guy Mannering. Bold Stroke 
for a Fortune. M. Tonson. To Paris and 
back. Philosophers. Brigand. Boots at 
the Swan. Ticklish Times. 

Shrovetide. White Horse of the Peppers. 
Fish out of Water. " B.B." 

Christmas. Rienzi. Heir-at-Law. Thump- 
ing Legacy. D'ye know me now? Philo- 
sophers. Field of Cloth of Gold.' Slasher 
and Crasher. 

Shrovetide. Day after the Fair. Turn 
him out. 

Christmas. King John. Tempest. Irish 
Lion. Box and Cox. Cool as a Cucumber. 
Philosophers. Critic. Hodder. Handy 
Andy. Mummy. 

Shrovetide. 4 Apartments. Steeplechase. 

Christmas. Macbeth. Courier of Lyons. 
Review. Master's Rival. Hodder. Illus- 
trious Stranger. M. Tonson. Philosophers. 



1 No Shrovetide plays. 

1 No Philosophers' Play. 

* Burlesque. 

4 There was given on February 9th "The Musical Box" 
by some amateurs from Liverpool, and on the 16th " Taming 
a Tiger, "."Sent to the Tower," and a concert by the same. 



1865. 



I866. 1 



1867. 



1868. 



1869. 



1870. 



1871. 



1872. 

1873. 
1874. 



1875. 



1876. 



Road to Ruin. Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, Act ii., 2, 3, 4. Waiting for the 
Omnibus. 

Shrovetide. Spectre Bridegroom. Omnibus. 

Christmas. 1 Grimshaw, Bradshaw, and 
Bagshaw. Irish Tutor. Box of Mischief.* 
Siamese Twins. State Secrets. 

Shrovetide. Blighted Being. Two Polts. 
No. 1 round the Corner. 

Christmas. Hidden Gem. 

Shrovetide. Fortune's Frolic. Make your 
Wills. Hidden Gem.' 

Christmas. Man with the Carpet Bag. 
Unwarrantable Intrusion. Turned Head. 
Fast Train. Philosophers. Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme (Scenes). Traicion de un 
Hermano. 4 

Shrovetide. Young Reefer. Cherry Bounce. 

Christmas. " B.B." Chrononhotontologos. 
Fitzsmythe. Poor Gentleman. Philoso- 
phers. L'Avare. Hugger Mugger. 

Shrovetide. Philosophers. A Regular Fix. 
Les deux Aveugles. Grammarians. To 
Paris and back. Steeplechase. Taming a 
Tiger. 

Christmas. Tooth-ache. Mummy. Guy 
Mannering. 

Shrovetide. 
ing Legacy. 

Christmas. Castle Spectre. Grimshaw, 
Bradshaw, and Bagshaw. Caught by the 
Cuff. Slasher and Crasher. 

Shrovetide. Gal way Practice. 8 Frederick 
of Prussia. 

Christmas. Heir-at-Law. Make your Wills. 
Spectre Bridegroom. Wrong Box. Philo- 
sophers. Critic. High Life below Stairs. 
Box and Cox. Blighted Being. Hodder. 
Two in the Morning. Box and Cox. 

Shrovetide. William Tell. Philosophers.* 
Courier of Lyons. 

Christmas. Illustrious Stranger. Cure for 
the Heart-ache. Peasant Avenged. 7 



1 This year and henceforward the Christmas plays were 
given only by those who remained behind during the holidays. 

* Alias "Wrong Box." 

* Repeated from Christmas. 
Spanish. 

5 Alias " Irish Attorney." 

* This play was acted before Christmas, which has become 
the rule tor Philosophers' plays. 

7 Alias •'Maurice the Woodcutter." 



1877. 



1878. 



1879. 



Day after the Fair. Thump- 
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1880. Shrovetide. Hidden Gem. Irish Lion. 

No. 1 round the Corner. Philosophers. 
Fortune's Frolic. 
Christmas. Sam's Arrival. Man with the 
Carpet Bag. Who wants a Guinea? Philo- 
sophers. Master's Rival. 

1881. Shrovetide. Grammarians. "B.B." To 

Paris and back. Higher Line. Where 
shall I dine? Boots at the Swan. Choir. 
Pirates of Penzance. 1 Philosophers. Bells. 2 
Christmas. Model Kingdom.* Robert 
Macaire. Nervous Man. 

1882. Shrovetide. Bunthorn's Boy ("Patience"). 

Philosophers. Ticket-of Leave Man. 
Christmas. Young Reefer. Turned Head. 
Rivals. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

1883. Shrovetide. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Rivals. 4 
Christmas. Sent to the Tower. Blue 
Beard. 5 Aladdin, or the Wonderful Scamp. 
Castle Spectre. 

1884. Shrovetide. Henry IV., Part 1. Slasher 

and Crasher. 
Christmas. Taming a Tiger. Two Polts. 
Iron Chest. The Enchanted Broomstick. 

1885. Shrovetide. Guy Mannering. Philosophers. 

Claude Darnaud. 
Christmas. Rinaldo. Castle of Andalusia. 

1886. Shrovetide. Infant Prodigies (" Mikado"). 

Fish out of Water. Philosophers. Heir- 
at-Law. M. Ton son. 
Christmas. Master's Rival. 6 Wrong Box. 

1887. Shrovetide. Louis XI. Spoiling the Broth. 7 

Philosophers. Paul Pry. 8 

1 Much abridged. The last play in the Old Academy Room. 

* The first play in the New Academy Room. 

3 Expansion of Chrononhotontologos. 

4 These plays, repeated from Christmas, were acted the 1st 
by the Second Playroom, the 2nd by the Higher Line. 

Selections from Rip Van Winkle were given as a concert, 
with an original 'Chorus of Griffins and Gargoyle*," the 
latter alone in costume. 

* By the 3rd Playroom. 
6 By Rudimentarians. 

T This Operetta was performed four times, the last occasion 
being the Blandyke of the following October. 

* Poole's version. 



Christmas. Trial by Jury. White Horse 
of the Peppers. 1 Frederick of Prussia. 8 
Apartments. 2 

1888. Shrovetide. Polyanthus (" Iolanthe "). 

Philosophers. A Cure for the Heart- 
ache. 

Christmas. The End of the Tether. Fitz- 
smythe. "B.B." Steeplechase. Breaking 
the Spell. Poor Gentleman. 

1889. Shrovetide. Rob Roy. Thumping Legacy. 

Philosophers. Our Boys. 
Christmas. Unwarrantable Intrusion. No. 
1 round the Corner. Ali Baba. Macbeth 
Burlesque. 

1890. Shrovetide. Private Secretary. Slasher 

and Crasher. Fast Train. Philosophers. 
Shaugraun. 

Christmas. Taming a Tiger. Maurice the 
Woodcutter. Boots at the Swan. Supper 
for Two. 

1 89 1. Shrovetide. Bells. Man with the Carpet 

Bag. Philosophers. His Son's Revenge. 

Christmas. Unwarrantable Intrusion. Tur- 
kish Bath. A Lad and his Lamp. 
Nervous Man. 

1892. Shrovetide. Exchanging Glasses ("Pair 

of Spectacles"). School Board Election. 
Philosophers. Behind the Age. 
Christmas. Robinson's Cruise, oh 

Master's Rival. 

1893. Shrovetide. Guy Mannering. 
December ist. Spoiling the Broth. Phil- 
osophers. Paul Pry. 

Christmas. The Turned Head. Dick 
Whittington. Chiselling. The Two Polts. 
Apartments. 

1894. Shrovetide. Henry IV., Part 1. 
Centenary Celebration. Oliver Crom- 
well and his Table. 

1 Higher Line. 

a Lower Line ; repeated on the first Grand Match day. 
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St. Cuthbert's, Withington, Manchester. 

Nicholson, E. Ferrers 
Bombay. 

Nicholson, Rev. Charles 

St. Aloysius", Oxford. 

Norfolk, His Grace the Duke of 

Norfolk House, St. James Square, S.W. 

Norris, Rev. J. 

The Oratory School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

O'Farrell, Charles 

Dalyston, Loughrea, Co. Galway. 

O'Flaherty, Bernard J. 

Mayfield, Enniscorthy. 

O'Gorman, Francis E. 

The Elms, Earsham, near Bungay, Suffolk. 

O'Hare, Rev. Frederick, S.J. 

St. John's, Standishgate, Wigan. 

O'Neill, John 

5, Castlenau Gardens, Barnes, Surrey. 

O'SuJiivan, C. 

High Street, Burton -on-Trent. 



Oliver, Joseph A. 

1825, Turk Street, San Francisco. 

Ord, George 

8, Salem Terrace, Sunderland. 

Papall, Rev. N. C, S.J. 

St Walburges, Preston, Lancashire. 

Parker, Edward, J. P. 

Browsholme Hall, Clitheroe. 

Parker, T. 

100, Fishergate, Preston. 

Parkinson, R. 

Times Office, Clitheroe. 
Patchett, Richard 

Ribblesdale View, Ribchester, Preston. 

Payne, John Bertram 

a, Holly Village, Highgate, London, N. 

Peake, R. J. 

3, Cliff Street, Preston. 

Pearce, W. R. 

30, Linnet Lane, Sefton Park, Liverpool. (Two 

copies.) 

Perez, Senor Don Rafael 

Manila, Philippine Islands, 

Phaehler, E. 

c/o Rev. F. Welsby, 114, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. 

Pitcher, W. N. & Co. 

Cross Street, Manchester. 

Poole, Walter J. R. 
Bridgwater. 

Portsmouth, His Lordship the Bishop of 
Bishop's House, Portsmouth. 

Priestley, T. J. 

Stonyhurst College, Blackburn. 

Prioress, Rev. Mother 

Newhall, Chelmsford. 

Quin, Stephen 

69a, Westgate Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Quinn, J. Cardwell, B.Sc. (Vict.) 

503, Romford Road, Forest Gate, London, E. 

Radcliffe, R. D., M.A., F.S.A. 

Darley, Old Swan, Liverpool. 

RatclirTe, Thomas 

Park House, Colne, Lancashire. 

Raverty, G. A. 

185, Evering Road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 

Rawcliffe, Miss 

Hurst Green, near Whalley. 
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Rawcliffe, Miss 

Bradhurst, Stonyhurst, Whalley. 

Rector, Rev. F. 

Ditton Hall, Widnes, Lancashire. 

Rector, The Rev. The 

St. Xavier's College, 10, Park Street, Calcutta, 

Richardson, E. S. 

30, Guildhall Street, Preston. 

Richardson, R. 

Camden Place, Preston. 

Richardson, W. H. 

Camden Place, Preston. 

Riley, Mrs. Isabel 

Eversleigh, Frances Road, Windsor. 

Ritzema, J. P., J.P. 

Northern Daily Telegraphy Blackburn. 

Rivas, Senor Martinez de las 
Bilbao, Spain. 

Roberts, Mrs. W. E. 

10, Alexandra Drive, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

Robinson, Rev. James 

Stonyhurst College. ( Five copies. ) 

Robinson, James 

27, Castle Street, Clitheroe. 

Rochdale Free Public Library, 

Per George Hanson, Esq., Librarian. 

Ross, A. S. 

131, Kennington Park Road, London, S.E. 

Rowe, James 

Leyfield Grange, West Derby. 

Ryan, Charles G. 

Glenomera Estate, Talawakde, Ceylon. 

Scanlan, Philip C. 

3535, Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Scoles, Albert 

56, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 

Scott, Rev. Joseph 

Tyrol House, Malvern Wells. 

Scrope, S^ T. 

Danby Hall, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Seed, Robert 

Stonyhurst College, Blackburn. 

Seymour, J. W. 

Plas Coch, St. Asaph. 

Shapter, Rev. William, S.J. 

Holy Cross, St. Helen's, Lancashire. 
Sharp, Rev. Richard, S.J. 

Skipton, Yorkshire. 



Sidgreaves, John J. 

2, Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Sidgreaves, Miss C. G. 

Fern Lodge, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 

Sidney, Mrs. 

Cowpen Hall, Cowpen, Northumberland. 
Singleton, Charles 

14, Ashville Road, Birkenhead Park. 
Sisson, Robert Frederick 

Boderw, St. Asaph. 

Sister Superior, Convent of Notre Dame, 
Brookhouse, Blackburn. 

Smith, R. H. 

Thornfield, Garstang Road, Preston. (Two copies. J 

Smith, Tom C, F.R.HistS. 

Rosebank, Valley Road, Shortlands, Kent. 
Smith, William J. 

41, North Street, Brighton. 

Sparrow, W. J. 

13, Harrington Street, Liverpool 
Spencer, G. W. 

Wellington Terrace, Preston. 

Splaine, Rev. James F., S.J. 

28, Lauriston Street, Edinburgh. ( Three copies. J 

Stananought, Charles 

41, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Standish, Mrs. 

The. Matron, Stonyhurst College. 
Stein, Rev. J. B., S.J. 

St. Francis Xavier's College, Bombay. 
St. George, T. J. 

Magistrate's Office, City, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
South Africa. 

Storey, Arthur V. 

St. Michael's Rectory, Cornhill, E.C. 

Stourton, Henry 

Holme, York. 

Stuart, William 

3, Friargate, Preston. 

Sutcliffe, J. G. 

Queen Anne House, Raynes Park, Wimbledon. 
Sweetman-Powell, John 

Stradowan Lodge, Mountfield, Omagh. 
Swift, Rev. Thomas 

Catholic Church, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Swindells, G. C. 

Rock Bank, Bollington, near Macclesfield. 
Swindlehurst, Wilfrid 

7, Cannon Street, Preston. 
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Sykes, Rev. Richard, S.J. 

8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool. (Six copies. J 

Synnot, Nicholas J. 

14, Herbert Crescent, Haus Place, London, S W. 

Tatlow, J. T. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Mechanics' 
Institute, Horwich. 

Tccbay, Robert G. 

25, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
Tempest, Aidan 

3, Percy Street, Liverpool. 
Tempest, Major Arthur Cecil 

Coleby Hall, near Lincoln. 
Tempest, Wilfrid F. 

Arkworth Grange, Pontefract, Yorkshire. 
Thompson, Mrs. 

Holly Bank, Higher Walton, Preston. 
Threlfall, Henry S. 

ia, London Street, Southport. 
Toulmin, George, & Sons, 

Guardian Office, Preston. 
Trappes, Charles J. B. 

Stanley House, Clitheroe. (Five copies. J 
Trappes- Lomax, Mrs. 

Clayton Hall, Accrington. ( Seven copies. J 
Trappes-Lomax, Richard 

Clayton Hall, Accrington, Lancashire. (Two 
copies. J 

Vaughan, Rev. Bernard, SJ. 

Church of the Holy Name, Oxford Road, 
Manchester. ( Two copies. J 

Vella, Colonel Henry 

Secretary H. M. Dockyard, Malta, 
de Verteuil, V. X. 

Stony hurst College, Blackburn, 
von Hugel, Baron Anatole, M.A. 

Cambridge. 
Walmesley, Oswald 

The Croft, Wimbledon. 
Walmesley, Vivian O. 

58, Avondale Road, Southport. 
Walsh, John, M.D. 

Jud Falls, Stonyhurst. 
Walton, Joseph 

11, Montagu Square, London, W. (Two copies.) 
Walton, Joseph 

4, Hatton Garden, Liverpool. 
Walton, Rev. Thomas 

Catholic Church, Alston Lane, near Preston. 
(Two copies. J 

Ward, James C. 

Bryn Estyn, Hough Green, Chester. 
Ward, Very Rev. Bernard N., D.D. 

St. Edmunds College, Olc^Hall, Ware. 
Waterschoot, v.d. Gracht. W.v. 

Heerengracht 280, Amsterdam. 



Waterworth, Edward 

261, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 

Weeks, W. Self 

Church Brow, Clitherce. 
Welch, Thomas 

Green Vale, West Houghton, near Bolton. 

Weld, H. F. 

Chideock Manor, Bridport, Dorset. 

Weld, Mrs. 

Leagram Hall, Preston, Lancashire. 

Weld, Walter 

32, Weld Road, Birkdale, Southport. 

Whipp, F. W. 

Clitheroe. 

Whitaker, Wm. Patrick 

District Bank, Nantwich. 
White, Rev. Edward 

28, Lauriston Street, Edinburgh. 
Whiteside, John 

48, Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 
Whittam, William 

84, Brownlow Road, Horwich, Lancashire. 
Wilcock, Rev. C. B. 

Wilpshire, Blackburn. 
Wilcocks, H. S. 

32, Wyndham Square, Plymouth. 
Wilson, I. 

Old Swan, near Liverpool. 

Wilson, J. 

Hurst Green, Stonyhurst, near Whalley. 

Wilson, Miss 

118, Zeatland Street, Southport. 

Wilson, Miss M. 

118, Zeatland Street, Southport. 
Wilson, Miss M. H. 

118, Zeatland Street, Southport. 
Wilson, Miss M. 

Woodfields, Stonyhurst, near Whalley. 
Withall, Walter 

18, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
Withnell, Thomas A. 

11, Shaw Street, Liverpool. 
Woodroffe, P. V. 

Alton Castle, Staffordshire. ( Two copies. J 
Woods, W. H. 

9, Moor Park Avenue, Preston 
Worden, Robert 

3, Salford, Blackburn. 
Worsley-Taylor, H. W., Esq., Q.C. 

Moreton Hall, Whalley, Lancashire. 
Worthington, Frederick 

Downside, Worple Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Young, Harold Edgar 

Sandgatc, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 
Young, Henry 

South Castle Street, Liverpool. 



